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Some Distinguished Musicians Contributing to the Pre-eminence of the 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Center, Wm. H. Sherwood, founder (from _a bust by Lorado Taft), Reading from Left to Right: Top line, Walter Keller (director); Georgia Kober (president); 
Sidney Silber (dean); 2nd line, Edouard Hesselberg, Louis Luntz; 3rd line, Tina Mae Haines, and Arthur Van Eweyk; 4th line, Daniel Protheroe, Mme. Else 
Arendt, and P. Marinus Paulsen. 
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URDON ROBINSON 
rHE ART OF SINGING 
\ Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr H. Holbrook Curtis 
for voeal defects and impaired voices, (( 
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PEDAGOGU! 
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H. CASELOTTI 
AND OPERA COACH 
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ew York City 
46 Cannon Street 


MAESTRO G. 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Only teacher of Marta ¢ 
Metropolitan Opera 

1425 Broadway 


Bridgeport, C Studio 
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EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 
omes to New York to personally establish the 
Fleteher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression 


411 W. 114th St, Phone: Cathedral 7150 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARTON! AND 

OF SINGING 
of Teachers of Singing 
New York City 


rEACHER 


Member American Academy 
144 East 62d Street, 


PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Hall Tel, 1350 Cirele 


B26 Carnegie 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
rEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall 


JANET 


FLORENCE E, GALE 
SOLO PIANIST 

Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
69th Street, New Yor 
lelephone 


West 


Columbus 4873 


GOTTLIEB 
or Vioww Orcuestra Conpuctor | 
403 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. (Wed. 4-7) 
Gortiies institute or Musi 
1339 Union Street, Brooklyn, N. \ 
“Gottlieh Symphonic Ensemble” 
Community Orchestra 
Chamber Music Groups 
Address to October 8th: Monrcan Lake, 


JACQUES L., 
Teacher 
Studio, 


TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 

New York City 


CHARLES LEE 
PIANOFORTE 
Certified Leschetizky 

Carnegie Hal! Studios, 832-3, 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y 
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Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone 1967 Fordham 
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Teacher of Piano Theory 
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CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 

Studio: 1425 Broadway 

Metropolitan Opera House Building, 

*hone: 2634 Penna. 
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ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


New 
8623 


69th Street 
Rhine}! 


Peleph: ne ander 


HRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 

Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
American School for Orchestra Players. 
for string and wind 
403 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 


few vacancies 


, 
\ 


EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 
| 


| WITLI 
} Vor 
| Address 


THORNER 
TEACHER AND COACH 
West 79th New 


AAM 
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209 Street, 
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Professor of Vocal Music, Smith C 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th 
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Northampten, 


[ROBERT E, S 
llewe 


St. 


For 


apomntments 


235 Crescent St., Mass. 


ELIZABETH K. 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 


PATTERSON 


RAY PINNEY 
PREACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel. 


MARY 


Studio 2105 River 


FR ANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 
Mme. 


Teacher of the 
ot Singing 
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Art 


Formerly 


Coach and and Science 


439 West End Avenue New York City 


| WILBUR . LUYSTER 
stot in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met, Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers,"’ No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction 
ourses begin October 1. Private any time 
Hall. Res. 9319 W. Mansfield 


Phone, 
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York City | 


A 


instruments, | ~ 


York | 


York City | 


| i. ANNA BROCKS 
SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 


GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 

4709 Endicott 


ALICE 


Telephone: 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN 


Broadway 


“LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 

Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 

~| All Mail to 11 Avenue, Norwalk, 


HOUSE | 
1274 Bryant 


OPERA 
1425 Phone 
FRANCES FOSTER 


AND OPERATIC 


Morgan Conn, 


Art of 


Coacn For CONCERT ARTISTS FENNER CTE T. 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York. Phone: 


Concert Accompanying 


97 Riverside Drive, New 
Telephone: Schuyler 1049 


JESSIE 


Studio: York 
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50 West 67th York City 
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VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
Street : 
Phone: 


1405 
1923 


1350 and Columbus 


18, 


Felephones: Circle 


Special Summer Course begins June 


158 West 70th New York 


WARD-STEPHENS 
ARTISTIC SINGING 
Street 


3 8955 Endicott 


New York 


15 Ea 35th r 

piled MIKOVA 

PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 New York 


Hill MARIE 


Phone: 9828 Murray 


|e THEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
~ | Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in 
as Acempanist for Sue Harvard 
West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


Madison Avenue 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
leacher of International Artists 
NIELSEN, GEORGES Rant ANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 
74th Street 
Columbus 0180 
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Brooklyn, N 


be Y.| MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
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New 


Decatur 
Instruction: Lehmann 


Hall 
J. 


York 


01 Carnegie 


SIGNOR BUZZI-PECCIA | Castall, Secy 

VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and | 
| Cecil Arden | 


West 67th Street, 


LAURA E. MORRILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
2118 Columbus 


New York 


i Studio: 33 


Phone: New York 


BACHELLER 
anp REPERTOIRE 
Avenue, New York 
Hill 699 


WILLIS E. 
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VOICE 
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3469 i MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few 

360 West 22nd Street, 
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| 
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| FELIX 


HUGHES 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teacher of Allen MecQuhae 


Studio: 50 West 67th Street, New 
Telephone: Columbus 1405 


Pupils 
New York 


Chelsea 9204 


York | 

THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 

s - - — tb ay PLAYING, PIANO 

|. notion wi ‘OICE CULTURE, 

|CLARA NOVELLO DAVigs | ‘CE CULTURE 

| “All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” | 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 

2951 Columbus 


FOR 
AND 


230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 


*hone: 


|}FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


RN DANIEL 
| TEACHER OF SINGING | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nine 


VISANSKA, Violinist 
years of successful teaching and 
concertizing in Berlin 
155 West 122d Street, New York 

| Phone: 4778 Morningside 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays) 


43 West 46th Street, New. York City 
ay Mais ¥ Address: 
ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Riverside 366 


i; LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 91st Street 
Brooktyn: Academy 


Phone: 


New Ye 


Naieaumenn cour 12 emma ae 4 mat S Muei 
FREDERICK RiesperG, A, A, G. O. of Music 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; 
Style; Liszt--Technic. Head of 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone Schuyler 3655. Courses 
arranged to suit individual requirements. Personal 
address, 408 West 150th Street. 
Telephone: Audubon 


SCHOEN-RENE 
VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 


In Europe June until October, 1923 
Address: Tue Harpinc Horet 
203 West 54th Street, New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 


Scharwenka 
piano depart- 


MME. 


1530 





BRUNO HUHN 


CARL FIQUE 


Piano 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 





Dramatic Soprano 


FIQU & MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420 
Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Oratorio and Song Repertoire 























September 13, 1923 


MARGOLIS cine 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 


Personal Representative 














Marie Gouled 25 West 42nd St., New York City 
SROSSI-DIEHL 
U qrOnGent SOPRANO 
R cher of Singing 
T Studio: is West 74th Stree "72 York 
Phone: 10025 Endicott 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Mesie, 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and Conductor—V oice 
P. g, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
C sailing Oaks Talented Pupils Accepted 
Ensembl guaranteed. 
National Gua Boon eee. reorganizing. 
Voice trials by appointment only. 
Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 


COURIER 


DOFT TRABILSEE 


Vocal Teacher 
Succeeds where others have 
failed. Endorsed by the great- 
est artists. Recommended by 
the N. Y, Evening Mail. 

A teacher who knows 
how to bring out voices 
and how to put his pupils 
before the public. 

Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N. Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Summer Courses 








(Natioval Prize Winner) 
80 West ot Gist St. Be yonne, N, J. 


§ NADWORNEY *"covrta.ro 


ayonne 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER-- Teacher of Sing ing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST—Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Trinity, 65th Street and Central 
Park West, New York City. 











MABEY'x? BLES 
ELANNA CORBY 


MABEI for NNA copy) 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

Montclair, New Jersey 











MARIO PAGANO , (cE CUtture 


Pupils Prepared for 
Grand Opera and Concert, also Cockins 
1367-9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Puong Firzroy 3853 


RoBERT 0’CONNOR 


New York 





"PIA 
Studio: 375 East 19n Wireet, 
Phone: 4016 Tremont 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught Ay ing artistically. 





cnx HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF Snemes 
1 
384 Comma Avenen' ean. Mass. 


Philadelphia 








HAGGERTY-SNELL Cai Muste 


t] 103, 1425 Hew Yor! 
ad toy S) acai oe s: SiS Spates, fw tt 


RUSSELL J. ENCLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerte—Recitalg of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Soprano 
Concerts—Recitals—Teaching and Coaching 
Studio: 168 West End Ave., New York Telephone: 8838 Riverside 


HAYDN OWENS 


haat ob Ft my va SS pia 
Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Bull ing - - Chieago 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
pted. 312 Ri ide Drive, New York 

















Pupile A 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Trial 
by appointment only. Phone Columbus 
6645. Studio: 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, III. 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
and te the spirit 














P 


of cooperation 
Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Clab 173 Madison Avenue, New York City 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 

Apply: SECRETARY 
28 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Concert 


~ Phone Pulaski 2055 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street Chicago, I). 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 








OLA GULLEDGE 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST 


Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, rd Mellish, Patton, 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie kas ad Jeannette Vreeland. 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Telephone Circle 2634 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teach f Olive Fremstad, M: CLarlotte 
* aoonw “Lucille Marcel, Caroline : Mihr- Mardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 8103 Circle, New York 











JEANNE LE FEE 


FARDULY 


Concert Mezzo-Contralto and Voice Specialist 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 


Pupils prepared for Concert, Opera and Oratorio 
Special Summer courses now open 


Studios, 124 West 88th St. Tel. Schuyler 1368 


) FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
; Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 





Management: Joseph Coghlan, 21 West86th St.,N. ¥.C 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 


Elmhurst, L. I., N. Y- Tel. Havemeyer 2398-J 


Mrme.Hildeg ard Hoffmann 


= eat antl Se 
Recitals and Piano 
- lnctroctions 


Soloist wit 
and Boston Pan Ri ciate an ete. 








STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


GRACE G. GARDNER 
EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and o « 
nized as a Voice Dalian. Volos Revetinn end Con aie) 


Special Course in Di 
Orato “ and ction. ten. Panty Fe; BB, fer Come, 
successful bw | Suudlen: Burnet — 


Drawing. Be Rooms, Cincinnati, 


SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th frost. New York 
Phone: 5840 Endicott. 


Residence: 1 Bennett Avenue 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass. 


LILY STRICKLAND 


FOUR SONGS FROM THE HILLS 


“O Littl Drum,” “Mir Jahan,” “B: Thelum’s Stream” 
and “Here in the -. ee hitlis 
Published by G. Sch . Ine. 


Address care Musica Covnimn, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y¥. 


sWARFORD ==="=. 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Srgtente 
Care of vreue La Forg 
14 West 68th St. New" York City 














Mtrngian Oper, 
piss an baie fex Yr 








Organi 
“Able technic and fine oman pos 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“R: ining unique reputation,”— 


Y. 
687 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bonel VALERI 


inporses £. 
MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 


Care 
Musical Courier Co. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SLUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue 
Concert 


BIRDICGE BLYE ‘ri: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


MARGERY MORRISON 


Coach and Repetiteur 
FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE. 





381 West 
End Ave. 


Entrance 


on 
78th St. 














Chicago, Ill 














° PIANO 
 BELLMAN £#23 
H 239 West 72 St 
T Phone 7060 Endicott New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 
BARITONE 


Teacher of 
Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 


BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


Kataoe HOFFMANN 22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Seoarmae' dl 


SESSIONS “=: 


Organ Recital, Fifth ~ Pres. Charch, Sunday Afternoons 
O87 West i3iet Gt, N. ¥. Tel. 6674 Morningside 


RUBANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Studio 317 W. Tlst St., New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 





125 W. 86th St.. N. ¥ 
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ARTHUR M. SURTOR 


- een tae 
Fine Arts Building 


Chicago 















ie 
Saati Ste, 
HAZEL 
|| GRUPPE 
‘i Concert Pianist 





q | Now in Europe 
MARK OSTER 
Baritone - Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1426 Kimball Bidg Chieago, i 


F-mma A. DAMBMANN 


Founder ont Pres. Southland Gingers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 Carnegie Hall. Vocal Iinstruetion. Restdanee 
fea. iat W. 93d &t., Tel. 1436 River, between 8 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith. 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orgagies Tt Pizectar Brick Church, Temple 


Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 920d STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties. 
Address Lavallette, N. J. 











Management: 














AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


Siudlo: 452 Biverside Drive, Mew York City 
Tel. 4720 Cathedral 


E. PLOTNIKOFE oss62%2*2!°%.5 por 
H. ROMANOFF dramatic soprano 


Vocal oe” Voice Training, Coaching, 
languages. 
Dancing 


Affiliated IVAN TARASOFF "sci: 


637 Madison Ave., New York Telephone 3019 Plaze 











For ali information apply to the President, 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y¥. 


1788 Broadway, New York 








MUSICAL COURIER 





A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Plavee Pianos 


Norwalk, Ohio 


September 13, 1923 

















Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue 





Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mi 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


on Music Rolls 
reatest Pianists 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still oe built by its — 
maker $8 
q Its continued use ‘in such institutions | as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its ee pig tone 
qualities and durability 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -«- -- MAKERS 
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CHICAGO SEASON PROMISES TO BE A RECORD ONE 


Unusually Large Enrollment Is Recorded at Music Schools and Studios—Special Scholarships a Feature at Bush Con- 
servatory—Big Advance Sale Announced for Wagnerian Opera Season—Chicago Musical College Adds Two 
New Departments—Chicago Musical College and American Conservatory Open Fall Term— 
Musicians Returning from Vacations—News Notes and Items of General Interest 


Chicago, September 8—When these lines are published 
most of Chicago’s music schools and studios will have re- 
opened, and from all indications, with record registrations. 

he collegiate year will be in full blast inside of two weeks 
and the musical season here will be an exceptionally busy 
one, as from announcements at hand more recitals and con- 
certs are promised than last year, which was regarded as 
the biggest year Chicago has ever had in the matter of 
musical entertainment. At least four opera companies will 
come to Chicago; some for a short stay, 
others for a longer duration. 


UnestHetic MEtHops, 





ists are Bruno Esbjorn, Rowland Leach, Andrea Proudfoot, 
and others of reputation. 

The season just opening will bring out many important 
features of the Bush Conservatory activities. Besides a reg- 
ular series of artist recitals beginning the first week in Oc- 
tober, to be held in the Recital Hall, there will be six con- 
certs in Orchestra Hall, four of which are by the splendid 
Bush Conservatory Symphony Orchestra directed by Richard 
Czerwonky. 


SUH UN NN of 


made for the master classes in piano, voice, violin, and com- 
position. Those receiving the appointments are entitled to 
free tuition under the artist teachers for a period of two 
years. 

Marie Zenpt iN Great DEMAND, 

Marie Zendt, the distinguished and popular soprano, 
opens her season with a recital at the Skokie Country Club, 
September 9. She will be the soloist at the National Lyceum 

(Continued on page 44) 


Eastman School Strengthens Faculty 


The Eastman School of Music of Rochester will make a 
number of additions to its faculty for the coming year, 
among whom will be Lamond and Sandor Vas to the piano 
department; Abel Decaux to the organ department, and 
Donald N, Tweedy to the theory department. 

Lamond’s successful return last season to concert work in 

this country after twenty years of ab- 
sence, proved that the distinguished pupil 
f Liszt and Von Biilow retained his 
former powers as a pianist and his par- 








In the Musicat Courter, August 30 





issue, this reporter pointed out the fact 
that some managers in Chicago were 
agents for some teachers, and promised 
the readers that some day the methods 
of those unscrupulous and unsuccessful 
managers would be aired for the good of 
things in general. The time has not yet 
come to expose those managers, and as 
probably they will act with more discre- 
tion now than in the past, the matter 
would have been forgotten was it not 
that a well known teacher here told us 
a story, which, though not dealing di- 
rectly with the same subject, will show 
to what resort some teachers will lower 
themselves in order to secure pupils. 
According to this teacher, an elevator 
starter in one of the largest downtown 
buildings, where the tenants are mostly 
musicians, acts as agent for some teach- 
ers who have studios in the building. If 
all that is said be true, that elevator 
starter accosts pupils, asking them with 
whom they study, and always finds fault 
with their teachers. “Better go to this = 
one,” he says. “He is a much better in- & 
structor. As a matter of fact, he is the 
best we have in the building.” Owners 

of buildings given especially to music 
should call on the carpet their elevator 
men, tell them that they have been 
accused of working for some teachers 

on a percentage basis and of doing their 
best to hurt other tenants of the same = 
building, also musical instructors, who, = 
not believing in unesthetic methods to 
secure pupils, do not grease the hands =— 
of those elevator starters. The story told = 
us by this well known teacher was con-~ 
firmed by two others during the past = 
week. Thus there must be something in) = 
this story. 
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Via Rowsoat. 

This office acknowledges receipt of a 
post card from Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Knupfer, mailed in Bremen, Germany, on 
June 29 and received here on September = 
4. On this post card Mr. Knupfer says: = 
“We are happy to announce the happy = 
survival of an unusually stormy voyage — 
across the ocean. Have been enjoying 
the delightful company of the charming = 
wife of our esteemed colleague, H. O. = 
Osgood.” Mr. Knupfer and his wife and = 
daughter were on their way back from = 
Germany when the post card reached us. = 
FreperiK FREDERIKSEN ReopENS Stupi0 

Frederik Frederiksen, the well known 
violin instructor, has just returned from 
Lake Geneveva (Wis.), where he taught 
a summer class, and has reopened his = 
studio at 523 Fine Arts Building. = 














ticular worth as an interpreter. of Bee- 
thoven. He goes to the Eastman School 





to conduct master classes and deliver a 
series of lectures illustrated at the key- 
board. He will begin his classes in 
Rochester on November 1. 

Abel Decaux’s engagement at the East- 
man School has been previously an- 
nounced. He is one of the most re- 
nowned of French teachers of the organ, 
holding the professorship of that de 
partment in the Paris Schola Cantorum 
for more than twenty years. In a letter 
written to Decaux since learning of his 
Rochester engagement Marcel Dupré 
says: “It is to carry the musical art of 
France that you go and I know how well 
you will fulfill your mission.” Vincent 
D’Indy writes: “They have chosen well 
if they want the best type of teaching that 
France has to offer.” M. Decaux will 
arrive in Rochester about October 1 

Sandor Vas is a Hungarian pianist 
who for some years has been at the head 
of the piano department in the Budapest 
conservatory. He is a former pupil of 
Teresa Carrefio and has an excellent rep 
utation in central Europe as a concert 
artist and teacher. He came to this coun- 
try late last season for a short recital 
tour in the course of which he was heard 
in Kilbourn Hall at the Eastman School 

Donald N, Tweedy is a graduate of 
Harvard, where he taught for two years 
in the. music department. He also held 
the professorship of music at Vassar for 
two years. He enlisted for war service, 
serving a year in France as first lieuten- 
ant of the 30Ist Infantry. On his return 
from service he resumed his musical ca- 
reer, delivering a series of lectures in 
Cleveland in connection with the orches- 
tra concerts there, and devoting himself 
principally to composition. Some of his 
compositions have already had New York 
and Boston hearings and have been 
accorded special attention by reviewers 
In addition to his music study at Harvard, 
Mr. Tweedy had a year of study at the 
Institute of Musical Art with Dr, Frank- 
lin Robinson and Dr, Percy Goetschius, 
and six months’ study at the Paris Sor- 
bonne and at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociale in Paris. 





Ballot Scheme to Assist English 
Orchestra 
Birmingham (England), August 28 
A novel scheme for reviving the fallen 
fortunes of the Birmingham City Orches 
tra has been conceived by the committee, 
which has organized a ballot on its be 
half, for which the first prize is to be a 
£1200 house (contrived to make its owner 
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Thirty free scholarships and fifty par- 
tial scholarships will be a special feature 
of the fall term at Bush Conservatory, 
which opens Mohday, September 10. 
A great many applications for these 
scholarships have been received and the 
examinations were held on September 5, 
6, and 7, and hereafter by appointment. 

The advance registrations in all de- 
partments have been unusually heavy this 
year and show the increasing popularity 
of this great music school in all parts of 
the country. The national scope and in- 
fluence which the institution has at- 
tained under the leadership of President Bradley have made 
it one of America’s foremost schools of music and the kin- 
dred arts. : ; 

The full faculty of over ninety artists lists many famous 
names—famous both for artistic prestige and excellent teach- 
ing. Among the many fine pianists on the faculty are Jan 
Chiapusso, Julie Rive-King, Edgar Nelson, John J. Black- 
more, Ella Spravka, and Edgar Brazelton, to mention only a 
few names. The vocal faculty includes Charles W. Clark, 
Boza Oumiroff, Herbert Miller, Mae Graves Atkins, Mme. 
Nelli Gardini, William Nordin, and others. Richard Czer- 
wonky heads the violin department as dean, and other art- 








KATHRYN MEISLE, 


the American trained contralto, who will be a member of the Chicago Civic Opera 

Company this season, making her operatic debut in November. 

opened at Reading, Pa., on September 1 when she was the soloist at the tenth annual 

Saengerfest of the Pennsylvania Federation of Singing Societies. ve 

heard in concert and recitals before and after her opera season which ends February 15. 

Special permission has been given her by the opera management to sing the contralto 
part in The Messiah with the Chicago Apollo Club on December 23. 


STN NNN TR 


One Orchestra Hall concert will be a final contest for the 
award of the four valuable prizes offered this season to Bush 
Conservatory pupils. Two grand pianos, one for piano 
students and one for voice students, have been offered by 
the Moist Piano Company and two fine old Italian violins 
are contributed by Lyon & Healy and the Hornsteiner 
Violin Shop. The winners of the preliminary tests will be 
heard in Orchestra Hall in April, 1923, and a month later— 
in May—the winners will appear as soloists with the Con- 
servatory Symphony Orchestra. 

The Master School examinations are scheduled to take 
place the week of September 24. Appointments will be 


Her concert 


Miss Meisle will be 


independent of servants) together with 
one quarter acre of freehold land. It is 
said that already 120,000 shilling tickets 
have been disposed of G. C 


John McCormack Wins 
Ovation in Ireland 


London, August 27.—John McCormack 
has just returned from giving a series 
of three recitals in Dublin. The pro 
grams included songs by César Franck, 
Hugo Wolf, Herbert Hughes, Bach, Mo 
zart and Cyril Scott, and on all three 
occasions the hall was so full that there was not even stand- 
ing room for all the would be listeners Mr. McCormack 
was presented with the freedom of the city & €. 


scason 


AVANT 


Minneapolis Symphony to Visit Two More 
Cities 
Zanesville, Ohio, is to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra on April 9. Another city to be included in the 
spring tour of the organization is Houston, Texas, where 
the orchestra is scheduled for a date in May, 1924, 
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FIRST “REGULAR” SALZBURG FESTIVAL A GREAT SUCCESS 


All Differences Between International Sections Smoothed Out—New Jury Chosen--Two Festivals Next Year—-Haba and Berg String 
Quartets and Kodaly Sonata the Clous— Schénberg and Stravinsky as “Classics” 


Salzburg, August 8.—The first Chamber Music Festival 
of the International Society for Contemporary Music has 
passed into history. Was it really the first, or indeed the 
second of its kind? Constituting in fact a continuation of 
last year’s Salzburg Festival of Modern Chamber Music, it 
might. rightly be termed “second festival,” as it was by some, 


THE COURTYARD OF THE BEAUTIFUL OLD 
RESIDENZ 
(government building) at Salzburg, where a notable night 
performance of Mozart's Haffner Serenade was given by an 
orchestra comprising the Hindemith Quartet 
the MacCullagh Quartet (Liverpool), and the Pro 
Quartet ( Brussels) (Photo by Paul Bechert) 


° 
tut last year’s concerts were a more or less improvised 
affair managed by a handful of Austrian musicians led by 
Dr. Rudolf Réti (the spiritual father of the entire scheme), 
Egon Wellesz, Dr. Paul Stefan and a few others, and gladly 
responded to by a number of musicians in all countries. 
The International Society for Contemporary Music was the 
outcome of that comparatively small festival. Thus, while 
this year’s concerts were really a sequel of last year’s enter- 
prise, they were in fact the first festival sponsored by the 
International Society proper 

And let us state from the outset that it was an unex- 
pectedly great success. In its scope and importance it was 
infinitely superior to last year’s affair. Professional mu- 
sicians were, of course, in the preponderance, but Romain 
Rolland, apostle of spiritual reconciliation, who attended all 
concerts, was only one out of the large number of prominent 
intellectuals and non-musicians who assembled here. And, 
most important of all, even the good Salzburg natives who 
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were present listened attentively and respectfully to what 
had last year been pronounced by them “crazy stuff.” 

History repeats itself, and the progressives of today are 
reactionaries of the next generation. It seems incredible to 
us nowadays that only a few decades ago Richard Wagner 
should have been considered a “futurist.” It was an ap- 
propriate reference that Edward Dent, the English music- 
ologist and chairman of the Conference of Delegates, made 
in his introductory address which preceded the opening con- 
cert. His point was well taken in likening the “futurist” 
movement of our era to the “nuove musiche” of Caccini, 
and to the “Zukunftsmusik” of a Richard Wagner. 


Getrinc Down To Business. 


The overwhelming feature of the present festival was its 
truly international character. All difficultes (and there had 


ent conference, and will consist of Ernest Ansermet 
(Switzerland), Béla Bartok (Hungary), Alfredo Casella 
(Italy), Eugéne Goossens (England), Charles Koechlin: 
(France), Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg (Germany), Vaclav 
Stepan (Czecho-Slovakia), with Simonsen (Denmark), 
Rudolf Réti (Vienna), Willem Pijper (Holland), Roland’ 
Manuel (France), Ernest Suter (Switzerland), Manuel de 
Falla (Spain) and Karol Szymanowski (Poland) held in: 
reserve to replace any of the regular jurors unable to attend 
the meeting of the jury. A new central office will be opened 
at Zurich, to be in charge of the Swiss section. 


Czecu CuULTURE-PROPAGANDA. 


It was voted to retain Salzburg as the locality for the 
next International Festival, August, 1924. A close affiliation 
with the Salzburg Festival House Association was decided 


A VIEW OF SALZBURG 


been many) appeared to be surmounted at the last moment, on, and it is significant that the incentive for this affiliation 


and everything went as smoothly as possible. The Con- 
ference of Delegates had been anticipated with some anxiety 
in certain quarters, but all fears proved superfluous. At 
the last moment, literally, all delegates seemed to remember 
that little jealousies and petty vanities had to stand aside, and 
they yielded to the importance of the occasion. The Italians 
had been the dangerous element of the conference, in view 
of a certain dissatisfaction which they had voiced in connec- 
tion with their official withdrawal from the festival some 
weeks ago. The fact that Alfredo Casella nevertheless ar- 
rived in time for the conference and festival was in itself a 
proof that they had since realized their mistake. As a 
matter of fact, the ofhcial resignation, and whatever resent- 
ment had existed on the part of the Italian section against 
certain members of the jury entrusted with the selection of 
the program was peacefully settled in the course of the 
conference. The new jury, which will be responsible for the 
programs of the next festival, was duly chosen by the pres- 
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originated not with the Internationals but with the more 
“bourgeois” Festival House Association. The choice of 
Salzburg as the place for the next festival was somewhat 
against the intentions of the Czecho-Slovak section, whose 
members were anxious to hold the next festival at Prague. 
They are perhaps the most ambitious of all the various sec- 
tions, especially as regards the Czech group, which has been 
quick to recognize the importance of the International So- 
ciety as an instrument for political and cultural propaganda. 
The Czecho-Slovak section, following the decision to retain 
Salzburg as the festival city, proposed a plan to hold a second 
festival, entirely composed of orchestral music, in their 
city in May, in connection with the forthcoming 100th birth- 
day of their most celebrated national composer, Frederick 
Smetana. The plan was accepted, and three concerts of 
international orchestral music will be held, of which two 
will enlist the services of the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra, 
while the third one will be given by the orchestra of the 
Prague German Opera. It is understood that these concerts 
will be under the auspices of the International Society, and 
that the newly elected jury will be responsible for the selec- 
tion of the program. 


Some MISTAKES. 


The job of a juror is an ungrateful one in many other 
ways as well. It is but natural that no jury will ever 
satisfy all parties concerned, but the position of the jurors 


AN INFORMAL GROUP 


of composers and soloists at the festival. 
to right: Louis T. Gruenberg (New York), Paul Hermann 


Front row, left 


(Hungarian cellist), Zoltan Kodaly (eminent Budapest 

composer and correspondent of the Musica Courter), 

Joachim Stutschewsky (Swiss cellist) and Rudolph Reuter 

(Chicago pianist). In the rear: Dr. Rudolf Réti and Paul 
A. Pisk (composers). (Photo: Paul Bechert) 


is a particularly difficult one in this case when so many 
interests (artistic and political) are at stake. Moreover, 
the necessity of crowding into six concert programs of 
approximately two hours and a half, a fairly complete 
survey of the musical tendencies of fourteen different coun- 
tries is in itself a sheer impossibility. Six concerts 
will hardly suffice to give an account of the development of 
(Continued on Page 8). 
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“A FINE VOLLEY OF WORDS” 


By Clarence Lucas 


If we could see the roots and origins and beginnings of 
all the signs and words in common use in our modern musical 
art we would be lost in amazement at the remoteness and 
antiquity of so much which is as familiar to us as the air 
that we breathe. A mere list of ordinary English words 
carries us all over the world. Let us begin with words which 
are derived from Anglo-Saxon or Middle English of the 
earliest period: Aloud, answer, beat, bell, bellows, blare, 
blast, blatant, blend, blow, bore, bottom, bow, brass, breadth, 
break, breath, bridge, bright, burden, buzz, caterwaul, chatter, 
cheek, chin, clash, clatter, click, clink, cold, crack, crank, 
creak, damp, dead, deaf, deep, din, dreary, drill, drivel, 
dry, dull, dumb, ear, easter, edge, eight, elbow, empty, end, 
fast, feel, felt, finger, fir, first, fist, five, flabby;fleet, flesh, 
floor, flow, folk, foot, free, fuss, gear, gibberish, glee, go, 
grave, great, grind, gut, hair, hall, halt, hammer, hand, 
handle, hard, hark, harp, head, hear, heart, heavy, heel, 
high, hiss, hoarse, hold, hollow, horn, hum, humbug, hum- 
drum, husky, jaw, knee, lay, lead, lid, light, listen, lively, 
long, loose, loud, low, lung, make, march, mark, mellow, 
middle, mild, mind, mood, neck, nose, nostril, nozzle, nut, 
open, pipe, play, plot, pound, puff, pull, quack, quaver, quick, 
race, rag, rank, rattle, raw, read, reel, rest, rib, right, ring, 
ripple, roar, rod, root, rough, rumble, rune, rung, scale, 
screw, seven, shake, shank, sharp, shift, shoulder, side, 
sing, six, slide, slow, smooth, soft, song, soul, sound, span, 
speak, speed, spindle, spring, staff, stammer, stand, start, 
steel, stem, stick, stool, strength, stretch, string, stroke, 
strong, stud, sweep, sweet, swift, tail, thin, third, thrill, 
throat, thump, tie, time, tin, tiny, tip, toe, tongs, tongue, 
twice, two, under, warm, wedge, whistle, wind, wire, wood, 
word, work, wrench, wrist, write, yell. 

This list perhaps includes too many words, though all of 
them are used in compositions, in describing musical instru- 
ments, or in reports of performances. 

The words of Scandinavian origin include: bang, bark, 
bawl, blunder, blur, bound, clap, clog, clown, club, clumsy, 
crash, flabby, flat, flurry, harsh, haste, hit, hoot, jumble, 
mistake, rush, saga, scrape, scratch, scream, shallow, shriek, 
shrill, skill, skin, slam, slaughter, sleek, slur, smash, smatter- 
ing, splutter, spout, squeak, stale, strum, stumble, trash, 
wail, wand, weak, 

Modern Germany has supplied the English language with 
but one musical word—waltz. 

From Middle High German, through the French language, 
comes cotillion, jig, warble. 

From Old High German, through the French, comes 
dance, fife, perform, quill, range, rubbish, standard. 

From Old High German, through Low Latin, and then 
through French, comes abandon, crotchet, touch. 

From Old Celtic sources, such as the ancient languages, 
Irish, Gaelic, Welsh, Manx, Breton, Cornish, comes the 
English words: bard, boisterous, brawl, brisk, clock, merry, 
pitch, pretty, quip, quirk, skip, pibroch, reel, slogan. 

From the Breton through the French come attack, bar, 
barrel, beak, bray, carol. 

From the Celtic through the Spanish comes galliard. 

From the Celtic through the Italian comes bravo, carica- 
ture. 

From the Celtic through the Scandinavian comes peg. 

Of local French origin are bass, baton, buffoon, gavotte, 
harlequin, vaudeville. 

From the Italian comes the English word trill—not to 
mention the Italian words used in music. 

From Italian through French we get brusque, burlesque, 
caprice, gala, gallery, pasquinade, theorbo. 

rom Spanish through French comes bizarre. 

Latin has given the English language a great number of 
words of which a few may be direstly applied to music 
and music criticism: abrupt, abstract, absurd, accelerate, 
accurate, agent, aliquot, alter, ambidextrous, animate, appara- 
tus, applaud, arbitrary, arduous, arena, articulate, ascend, 
assert, assimilate, associate, assonant, attract, author, can- 
ticle, celebrate, centenary, cheap, circus, clang, collaborator, 
competitor, compound, conclude, convince, correct, create, 
crisp, crude, decorate, dedicate, delicate, describe, desk, 
diffuse, digit, direct, dirge, distort, dual, edition, elocution, 
eminent, emotion, equal, event, exact, exaggerate, excerpt, 
exert, exhibit, ex nt, extempore, extra, extract, extraordi- 
nary, festal, festive, fiddle, florid, fork, formula, frivolous, 
genius, genuine, gesture, hereditary, horrid, humane, illumin- 
ate, illustrate, imitate, inaccurate, inane, inaudible, inaugurate, 
incoherent, index, inexpressible, inflict, initial, interlude, 
interrupt, intimate, intricate, introduction, intuition, item, 
itinerant, jocose, kettle, languid, latent, legitimate, line, 
lingual, lucid, lugubrious, magnificent, major, manuscript, 
march, margin, mass, mellifluous, minor, moderate, modulate, 
morose, muscle, mutilate, node, normal, notation, numeral, 
obsolete, pedal, pen, percussion, perfunctory, prespicuous, 
pitch, plank, play, post, posthumous, postpone, precocious, 
precentor, produce, quiet, radiant, reflect, reproduce, requiem, 
resonant, reverberate, sane, scribe, segment, series, sibilant, 
stop, strenuous, strict, student, tedious, ternary, tradition, 
transcribe, triennial, vernacular, verse, vesper, veteran, 
vibrate. 

A number of music words came into the English language 
from the Latin by way of the French language; accent, ac- 
cidental, accompany, accord, antique, arm, article, audience, 
benefit, brace, cadence, ceremony, chancel, chant, chapel, 
charm, clarion, clef, close, college, color, compose, composition, 
concord, consecutive, consonant, copy, cornet, counterpoint, 
decadence, declaim, descant, diction, discord, dissonant, ditty, 
double, dulcet, elegant, embouchure, encore, entertainment, 
error, exercise, fame, farce, fiction, final, flageolet, flange, 
flute, force, fret, full, fundamental, gorgeous, grace, grade, 
grand, grave, guttural, homage, horrible, imprint, impromptu, 
intellect, intelligence, interest, interpret, interval, interview, 
inversion, jargon, jets, jovial, joy, jury, just, language, lec- 
ture, legend, ledger-line, lesson, letter, library, ligament, 
limpid, line, linnet, liquid, literature, magnate, main, majesty, 
mallet, manner, manual, manufacture, mastery, material, mat- 
ins, measure, meditation, mediocre, memoir, mental, merit, 
minim, minstrel, minuet, modern, moment, money, mood, 
motion, motive, murmur, muscle, mute, nasal, native, nerve, 
noble, nocturn, note, number, nuptial, oblique, oration, 
orator, ornament, ovation, overture, pace, page, palm, part, 
partition, passage, passion, pensive, people, perfect, perora- 
tion, piece, plagiary, plain, plan, please, plot, poor, pooeiss, 

prelude, pal, print, 


position, positive, preface, price, p 


prize, prodigy, progress, promenade, prompt, public, publica- 
tion, pupil, quarter, reason, recital, regale, register, rehearse, 
reminiscence, render, renown, repair, repeat, repertory, re- 
port, reprint, request, resound, retard, return, reveillé, reverie, 
romance, rondeau, rote, round, roundel, science, screw, sea- 
son, second, sentiment, sequence, serious, serpent, sign, sil- 
ence, simple, soirée, spirit, stage, strain, structure, study, 
style, subject, sublime, suite, superior, supple, surface, 
sustain, taste, temper, tendon, tenor, term, text, tierce, tour, 
transposition, treble, triangle, triple, tuition, turn, tutor, 
unison, valve, velocity, viol, vocal, ‘voice, volume, and 
voluntary. 

From Latin through Italian come: allegro, breve, canto, 
canzonet, contralto, duet, opera, piano, quartet, semibreve, 
solo, sonata, soprano, stanza, trio, trombone. 

_ From Latin through Italian through French come: carn- 
ival, concert, countertenor, fugue, improvise, motet, piston, 
sonnet, spinet. 

From Latin through Spanish comes dulcimer. 

From low Latin through French comes: ballet, festival. 
. Aor low Latin through Provencal through French comes 

allad. 
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From low Latin through Italian through French comes: 


From Greek come the following English words: acoustic, 
esthetic, amphitheater, analyse, anthology, apotheosis, aris- 
tocracy, asterisk, atmosphere, biography, cacophony, catarrh, 
chromatic, church, climax, critic, diatonic, dynamic, eclectic, 
enyclopedia, enthusiasm, episode, euphony, glottis, nomo- 
geneous, kaleidoscope, lexicon, monochord, monody, monot- 
ony, sanorama, pathos, philharmonic, statics, stentorian, 
tactics, threnody. 

From Greek through Latin come: anthem, antiphon, bac- 
chanal, barbarous, canon, cathedral, character, chest, chord, 
chorus, comma, diapason, diploma, disc, dithyramb, dox- 
ology, drama, echo, eclogue, electric, emphasis, epic, exotic, 
hexameter, history, hymen, idyll, idea, larynx, metropolis, 
orchestra, phenomenon, sapphic, scene, scheme, school, siren, 
symposium, system, triton, tympanum. 

From Greek through Latin through French come: acad- 
emy, agony, air, authentic, chair, chamber, cheer, chime, 


choir, coach, comedy, cycle, cymbal, dialect, dialogue, fancy, © 


frantic, guitar, harmony, hero, horizon, hour, hymn, idiom, 
inharmonious, ink, lion, litany, logic, lyre. machine, mass, 
mechanic, melody, metaphor, method, meter muse, music, 
mystic, noise, octave, ode, organ, pantomime, paraphrase, 
parchment, pause, pedagogue, period, phrase, physiognomy, 
poem, poesy, poet, program, prologue, psaltery, quire, resin, 
rhapsody, rhythm, summer, syllable, symbol, symmetry, 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Alfred Cortot will hold a Course in Interpretation at the Ecole Normale de 
Musique de Paris in May and June, 1924, for American students who will have 
prepared with Mile. BERTHE BERT, his representative at the David Mannes 


All applicants wishing to enroll for this Extension Course are expected to 
study with Mile. Bert during the coming season of 1923-1924. Those stu- 
dents who have had a thorough theoretical training will be accepted as special 
students, taking only individual lessons with Mlle. Bert. 


For those who have not had this theoretical training, it will be necessary to 
take all or part of the Artists’ and Teachers’ Instrumental Course. 


“The Walter Scott Foundation of New York, for Young 


Through the generosity of Mr. Walter Scott of New York, a limited number 
of scholarships are offered for the Extension Course in Paris. Contestants 
for the Scholarships must begin their preparation with Mlle. Bert in October, 
1923. In January, 1924, they will be judged by their performance of a pro- 
gram selected from the works outlined by M. Cortot for his Course in Inter- 
pretation. The Scholarship will cover the cost of passage from New York to 
Paris and return, all living expenses while in Paris, the Class in Interpreta- 
tion with M. Cortot, and preparatory classes (while in Paris) with Mlle. 
Bert. In addition, the French government extends to the scholarship students 
the privilege of attending without cost all artistic activities taking place in 
Paris during their stay there, such as theatres, concerts, expositions, lectures, etc. 


It is estimated that the cost of the Extension Course in Paris will be between 
ten and fifteen thousand francs. The cost in dollars will depend upon the 
rate of exchange. This will include all expenses, as follows: Class in Inter- 
pretation with Alfred Cortot, two preparatory classes a week with Mlle. Bert, 
admission to theatres, concerts, etc., board, room and bath in a good hotel, 
and passage from New York to Paris and return. 


The Program for the Course will be: 
“The Masterpieces of Piano Literature of the 19th Century,” Including works 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, 
Brahms, César Franck, Grieg, Fauré, Balakirew, Moussorgsky, Chabrier, 


Terms and detailed program will be furnished 
on application to the School 
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FIRST “REGULAR” SALZBURG 


MUSICAL COURIER 
FESTIVAL A GREAT SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 6) 


as many authors, and in the present case no less than 
thirty-five different composers were represented on the 
programs. Which is an explanation (if not a sufficient 
excuse) for the fact that the majority of these composers, 
if judged by the works heard, will hardly appear in their 
proper light 

One AMERICAN. 

As for America—see above. The selection in this case 
was particularly unhappy. The only American who ap- ° 
peared on the program was Emerson Whithorne, with four 
piano pieces taken from his collection, New York Nights 
and Days. They are short mood pictures bearing the sub- 
titles, A Greenwich Village Tragedy, On the Ferry, Times 
Square, and Pell Street. The titles did not matter, of 
course, for Times Square or New York Chinatown are 
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Hecuba to any European audience, and the names might as 
well have been interchanged or omitted altogether, as far 
as the audience knew. As a matter of fact, the descriptive 
meaning of these compositions did not seem very strong 
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Square piece, and some Chinese hints which appeared in 
Pell Street. Rudolf Reuter, who had lent his splendid art 
also to the Castelnuovo-Tedesco piece, was very ange 
priately present to play Whithorne’s compositions, and he 
did it with a vengeance. 


Tue AUSTRIANS. 


One of the noticeable traits of this year’s festival was 
the excellent showing made by the Austrians. Austria, in 


A CASUAL GROUP OF MUSICIANS AND CRITICS 
assembled at the Salzburg International Festival: (1) Prof. Hermann Springer, German delegate, (2) Licco Amar, and 
(3) Alma Moodie, violinists, (4) H. W. Draber, the Mustcat Courter’s Zurich correspondent, (5) Maurits Frank, cellist, 
(6) Edward Dent, president of the Conference, (7) Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, conductor, (8) Edwin Evans, English critic, 
(9) Dr. Egon Wellesz, composer, (10) Gerald Cooper, tenor, (11) Hermann Scheimedl, conductor, (12) Ernest Ansermet, 
conductor and Swiss delegate, (13) Alfredo Casella, composer-pianist, (14) Dr. Rudolf-Réti, composer, (15) Dr, Bernhard 
Paumgartner, composer. 


even to one who, like your correspondent, is rather well 
acquainted with New York's nights and days, save for some 
popular American music-hall tunes which colored the Times 
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the present-day political sense, had three representatives: 
Schonberg, Alban Berg and Paul A. Pisk. Somehow, one 
still likes to consider Austria-Hungary (including Czecho- 
Slovakia) as an artistic unit which it once was politically, 
and, taking this liberty, it may well be said that aside from 
Stravinsky and Ravel, the Austro-Hungarian group, com- 
rising, next to the three men named above, Zoltan Kodaly, 
=rnst Krenek and Alois Haba, furnished the high lights 
of the entire festival. Yet, even limiting, for the sake of 
historical truth, our remarks to present-day Austria proper, 
it must be stated that the results were excellent. At the 
last festival, the Austrian group, with the traditional polite- 
ness of the hosts, had modestly (and, in many cases, right- 
fully so) relegated themselves to a supplementary Austrian 
matinee which offered a confusing wealth of works pos- 
sessed of varying worth. This time, quality made up for 
quantity. The Alban Berg string quartet, op. 3, together 
with Schénberg’s cycle of songs, op. 15, Die Hangenden 
Garten, opened the festival. Again, comparison was near 
at hand; last year’s festival started with the Strauss songs, 
and this concession to a well-nigh antiquated style was 


DS 


GROUP OF DISTINGUISHED VISITORS AND 
PARTICIPANTS. 
Left to right: Dr. Brich Steinhardt (Prague), Alois Haba, 
Alfredo Casella, Emil Hertzka and Dr. Alfred Kalmus 
(Vienna publishers), Hermann Schmeidel (German conduc- 
tor), the members of the Pro Arte Quartet with Paul Hinde- 
mith, the composer (in shirtsleeves), Edwin Evans, the 
English writer, Rudolf Reuter, American pianist, and Alma 
Moodie, Australian violinist. The two gentlemen in the 
extreme rear (center) are Dr. Bernard Paumgartner, 
director of the Mozarteum Conservatory, and Walter Giesk- 
ing, the pianist (behind Hindemith), (Photo: Paul Bechert, 
the Musitcat Courter’s Vienna correspondent.) 


equally symptomatic as the compliment paid to Schénberg 
and his favorite disciple this time. The Berg Quartet has 
been commented on in these columns on the occasion of its 
recent Vienna performance at the Schénberg Verein concerts. 
The impression I then recorded was that of a strong, tem- 
peramental and genuinely virile work, more so in fact 
than Webern’s Five Pieces for String Quartet. My re- 
marks were at that time strongly challenged by a number of 
Vienna musicians, and I confess to a certain “I told you 
satisfaction now that the Salzburg performance of 
Berg’s Quartet has resulted in a general and widespread 
confirmation of my verdict. Berg is indeed a man who has 
some very individual things to say, and he knows how to 
say them forcibly and clearly. 
As for the Schénberg songs (fifteen pieces based on 
somes Stefan George), they are forerunners of his 
ierrot Lunaire. In them he employs, for the first time in 
a complete song cycle, the peculiar treatment of the human 
voice with its wide and abrupt intervals. The piano accom- 
paniment is frequently descriptive at times, confined to 
one single tone, and of an infinite variety ranging from 
(Continued on page 12) 
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BARITONE 





“His voice is of the large 
and opulent nature gener- 
ally found in Italians, and 
it is fine to hear the type in 
an American throat. He 
sang with an excellent style, 
which seemed natural to 
him, rather than something 
he had learned. There will 
be a new baritone idol in 
one of the country’s great | 
opera companies.” 
—Eugene Stinson, Chicago 
Daily Journal. 





“Disclosed a wonderful 
voice of great beauty and 
power. Compelled to give 
ten encores.” 

—Pensacola News. 


“Voice of quality and great 
range. Di Provenza was 
beautifully done and gained 
him heavy applause.”— 
Seattle Post Intelligencer. 


James Hargis Connelly Photo. 


“Sang with richness of tone and excellent vocal control.” 
—Ernest Colvin, St. Louis Star. 





“Voice is pleasing, sympathetic, and he exhibited style 
of superior degree. His aria in the second act was sung 
magnificently.” —Brooklyn Standard-Union. 





“Mr. Ringling revealed a voice of unusual volume and 
range, attacking high notes with utmost aplomb and 
surety, and of excellent timbre, too. He belongs to a 
musical group which would have gladdened the heart 
of Rossini, who believed that to be a singer one must 
have three things—voice, voice, voice!” 

—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American. 
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gling 


“Revealed a voice of singu- 
lar purity and flexibility. 
Sang with evenness of tone 
coupled with earnestness 
and elegance of action.”. 
Richard Spalmer, St. Louis 
Globe Democrat. 


“Prologue received thun- 
derous applause. Comedy 
scenes very well acted.”— 
Spokane Spokesmans Re- 
view. 


“A baritone voice of qual- 
ity and range.”—Edward 
Moore, Chicago Tribune. 


» “His is a voice of unusual 
beauty, mellow, rich in the 
lower register, clear and 
golden in its upper tones.” 
—Harry Burke, St. Louis 
Times. 


“Artistic style with a commendable vocal equipment 
and with miusical understanding. He was compelled to 
give seven extra encores.” 

—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News. 


“Ringling a real find. Voice of splendid quality. Aria 
won much applause.” —Buffalo Courier. 


“Mr. Ringling has a baritone voice of rich, natural 
timbre, good range and power. His bent is toward the 
more dramatic forms of expression.” 

—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


LEADING BARITONE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 
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BUENOS AIRES SHOWS APPROVAL OF 
RICCITELLI’S OPERA, I COMPAGNACCI 


De Falla’s La Vida Breve Not Impressive—Muzio's Fresh Success as Manon Lescaut—Concert to Aid Cosima Wagner 


Buenos Aires, August 6.—Among the few novelties so 
far produced at the Colon this season, Riccitelli’s opera in 
one act, | Compagnacci, has by a long way, gained the most 
genuine and decided success. Riccitelli, until his opera 
won the latest competition held by the Italian Ministry of 
Beaux Arts and was accepted last season at the Constanzi 
Theater, Rome, where it obtained a most decided success, 
was quite unknown. The only record one could trace of 
this newly born genius was that he had studied music in 
Pearo, where he was a pupil of Mascagni in the conserva- 
tory of that town, and that he is forty-two years old. 

On the contrary, his librettist, Farzano, is well known 
through his association with Puccini. He also came to 
attention through the exciting differences he had with Mas- 
cagni over their Il Piccolo Marat. Farzano also distinguished 
himself during the last season at La Scala, Milan, where 
he was Toscanini’s right hand man in the production of a 
series of antiquated Italian operas which were found to be 
very interesting indeed. Riccitelli, on the other hand, was 
an unknown quantity, musically speaking. 

The argument of I Compagnacci is not very exciting and 
simply presents the usual battle between love and self-in- 
terest and—not to differ from the customary theatrical 
exigencics—the former must necessarily win. The plot is 
laid in the fifteenth century in Florence and immediately 
the expulsion of the Medici from Florence. 


Tue Prot. 


There is a good deal of religious interest, due to the 
schismatic sermons of Savonarola and in the square in 
front of the house of Bernardo del Nero, whose niece is 
about to marry that same night, Noferi di Ceccone dalle 
Corniole, the fire test is just going to take place, in which 
two rival monks wish to put to the test the righteousness 
or injustice of the papal excommunication of this terrible 
Dominican monk, Savonarola. The public is divided into 
two parties; the one called Piaggnoni, being the conserva- 
tive and Catholic party, and the Compagnacci the progressive, 
tree party. 

The niece of Bernardo del Nero, Anna Maria, is madly 
in love with Baldo, one of the chiefs of the Compagnacci, 
but she is obliged by Bernardo to marry Noferi, being a 
Piaggnoni. Anna Maria is sequestrated by her uncle and 
finally, having given up hope of being rescued by Baldo, 
agrees to marry Noferi. But soon Baldo arrives and offers 
Bernardo in exchange for the hand of Anna Maria, to 
protect his house against the threatening wrath of the popu- 
lace which is in revolution provoked by the religious unrest 
reigning in Florence. Bernardo, seeing himself placed 
in this difficult political situation, accepts and thus frees 
himself from all danger, and Baldo marries Anna Maria. 
A terrific storm bursts over Florence and the torrential rain 
falls with violence upon the firestack and extinguishes the 
gayly flickering flames of fire; thus preventing the “auto 
de fe.” The scene is in the salon of the house of Bernardo, 
whose windows face the square where the public commotion 
is taking place. 


after 


IMPERFECTIONS. 


The rapid unfolding of the plot tends to hide certain 
shortcomings of the characters and considerably assists 
the music to shine conspicuously. Riccitelli has certainly 
composed some very strong and sound music for his short 
comedy, which is full of lifé and action. The music moves 
on swiftly, keeping in close touch with the action on the 
stage, painting the various situations, ridiculous as they may 
often be, lightly, but quite sufficiently to clarify them. The 
plot is absurd and the characters vague and incoherent in 
their actions, but the music has been marvelously well 
adjusted to them. 

The singing was of a most excellent order. In the first 
place Ninon Vallin deserves praise for the fine vocal efforts 
and histrionic ability she showed. Her voice rang out so 
clear and strong that she put life into every note she sang. 
The aria, Baldo, Baldo mi lasci Sola was sung 
with such consummate charm that she was applauded bois- 
terously at the conclusion, Fleta as Baldo did some sterling 
singing and gave full notes of baritonal color such as have 
rarely been heard here before. This tenor is improving 
daily and is gaining in power and beauty. His acting was 
convincing and he proved himself a full-fledged artist. 

Segura Tallien as Bernardo sang splendidly and acted 
with conviction, The various secondary parts and the chorus 
contributed sound singing and gave proof of serious study 
and careful rehearsing. The musical direction was in the 
hands of Bellezza and special praise must go to him for the 


well studied manner in which he presented this opera. The 
scenery was very correct and true to the period and left 
nothing to be desired. 

I Lonmpagnaces is an opera of much musical merit and 
has probably come to stay, for it possesses some sound 
qualities which will always be of interest. 


Louise THE PERENNIAL Favorite. 


Gino Marinuzzi conducted a delightful performance of 
Louise, which, as usual turned out to be the favorite opera 
of the French repertory. Vallin had the title part, with 
O'Sullivan as a thoroughly satisfactory Julian and Journet 
as the father. ’ 

Muzio A Supers Manon. 

Claudia Muzio's latest appearance has been as the heroine 
of Puccini's Manon Lescaut. She was in splendid shape 
vocally and particularly effective in the dramatic moments 
of the score, Pertile was an excellent Des Grieux. Bellezza 
conducted. 

SONNAMBULA STILL WALKING. 
Bellini’s Sleepwalker—if one must have a literal trans- 


lation of the title—stalked across the Colon stage to give 
oti Dal Monte a chance to show what a splendid coloratura 









“And another great difference 
is the wide range of composers 
named on the program. Per- 
haps never before in the musi- 
cal history of Portland, which 
is being written in letters more 
and more brilliant, have as 
many masters appeared on the 
program of one soloist.” 














The Portiand (Ore.) Telegram said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique, and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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she is. Fleta was excellent in the tenor role. Marinuzzi 
did what he could to make the music sound like real music. 


De Fatra’s La Viva Breve Proves or Litrte INTEREST. 


Manuel de Falla, born in Cadiz, Spain, November 23, 
1877, is one of the foremost disciples of the modern school 
of music of Spain. He studied harmony with Alejandro 
Odero and Enrique Broca, and entered the conservatory in 
Madrid where he studied piano with Jose Trigs, and com- 
position with Felipe Pedrell. He was only fourteen years 
of age when the Academy of Musie of Madrid conferred on 
him first prize for piano. From 1890 to 1904 he gave. con- 
certs, either alone or forming part of chamber quartets. 
He also finished several compositions in this period, but his 
works remained quite unknown. In 1907 Falla went to 
Paris where he was received in the artistic circles with 
great sympathy dué to his close friendship with Debussy. 

In 1905 he won the opera prize of the Royal Academy of 
Music in Madrid, with his drama, La Vida Breve, inspired 
by the poem of Carlos Fernandez Shaw. The opera was 
produced for the first time at Nice on April 1, 1913, and 
in the same year reached the Opera Comique, Paris, where 
Marguerite Carre interpreted the heroine’s part with much 
success; and the work was received very favorably by the 
press and public. 

On November 14, 1914, de Falla’s opera was produced on 
native soil in Madrid, at the Teatro de la Zarzuela, where 
it was hailed as the Spanish Cavalleria Rusticana. The 
opera there rapidly found its way to Italy when the Euro- 
pean conflagration seriously handicapped its further ex- 


pansion. 
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Thanks to the enterprising spirit of Moochi, Buenos Aires 
has had the opportunity a becoming acquainted with this 
roduct of modern Spanish music. The story of La Vida 

reve is somewhat trivial and perhaps a subject too worn 
out to bring before the public as an example of modernism. 

De Falla lends a certain amount of local color to his 
music, which is displayed in the first act with the local 
chants and dances a the folk of Granada. In the delinea- 
tion of the characters of his drama he was less successful, 
for they show a certain resignation to fatality which they 
cannot overcome and this note is clearly expressed in the 
music which seems to be filled with sorrow and bitterness, 
and, as the drama unfolds itself, begins to become tiresome 
with its monotony. 

In the second act the composer takes advantage of the 
splendid visual effect of Granada bathed in the gay rays of 
the afternoon sun and expresses his delightful countryside 
with a convincingly pretty symphonic description which cer. 
tainly exposes the sterling musical qualities of the composer 
with all their potential splendor. Falla impressed most with 
the gay and typical music of the local dances that form 

art of the wedding of Paco, where the composer surpasses 
imself with the splendid multi-coloring he gives to this 
scene. 

But on the whole, the opera, despite its local coloring, did 
not arouse much interest as it is wanting in originality and 
musically it is very empty indeed. The music only interests 
when the purely local scenes give merriment with their 
opulent coloring; but the more dramatic moments never 
seem to reach the depth that the circumstances require. 

Maestro Bellezza led the score in a manner worthy of his 
artistic taste and perseverance. Hina Spani as the heroine 
gave the part all the necessary melancholy which justifies 
her untimely death. Vocally she executed the role with a 
deep understanding and feeling which moved with its drama- 
tic intensity. Folco Bottaro, as Paco, satisfied vocally, but 
histrionically was not sufficiently convincing, as he did not 
appear to be the Don Juan that the part requires of him. 
Cirino as the Uncle Salvador, was excellent, both vocally 
and histrionically. All the minor roles were adequately 
represented and the mise-en-scene was splendid, a true 
Granada enwrapped in all its superb coloring and splendor. 


RicHARD STRAUSS AND THE VIENNA PHILHARMONIC. 


Richard Strauss only remained a fortnight with us, just 
long enough to present his Salome and Elektra. Then he 
hastily fled to Rio de Janeiro, where he joined the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with which he gave several con- 
certs in the Brazilian Capital as well as at Sao Paulo. 
The success obtained in these two cities was a tremendous 
one, in fact the most flattering any musician has so far ever 
received in Brazil, where folks are little responsive to good 
music and art in general. 

Strauss will call at Montevideo on his way to the Colon, 
where he is booked to give three subscription concerts. 
special subscription has been opened at the Colon for four 
yerman operas to be sung by the German artists of the 
season and executed by the Vienna Philharmonic and con- 
ducted by Strauss. he operas selected are: Siegfried, 
Walkure, Salome and Elektra. In addition to these per- 
formances, the Vienna Philharmonic will give some fifteen 
concerts under the direction of Strauss at the Colon when 
the great composer will present to Buenos Aires some of 
his most popular compositions among works of other com- 
posers. 

GerMans Give Concert ror CosimMA WAGNER. 


The much advertised concert of the Association Wagner- 
iana de Buenos Aires was held with great success, both 
artistically as well as financially. The spacious concert hall 
was packed to the last seat. The singing of the various 
lieder and opera arias was of the highest artistic order and 
it was appreciated by unending series of applause. Those 
who participated were H. Thiemer, Elsa Bland, Carl Braun, 
Maria Olcewska, Emil Schipper and Walter Kirchoff, with 
Dr. Siegfried Prager as accompanist. A goodly sum was 
realized, the whole of which will be sent to Cosima Wagner. 

K. H. Storrner. 


Close Bookings for Flonzaley Quartet 


Fourteen engagements within the period of fifteen days 
will be the strenuous program of the Flonzaley Quartet 
from November 15 to Maveuber 30. The itinerary is as 
follows: Harrisburg, Hackettstown, Chambersburg, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Fairmont, Beaver Falls, New Castle, 
Chicago, Indianapolis, Fairfield, Council Bluffs, Sioux City 
and Duluth. The members of the quartet will return to 
America late in October, and will open their season at the 
Westover School in Middlebury, Conn.—their fourteenth 
annual consecutive visit to this school. 
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CONDITIONS IN MIDDLE EUROPE 


By Cara Verson 


There are strange ideas still circulating in the States about 
condition’ in the Republic of Germany: that “Auslander” 
(foreigners) especially Americans, are bullied, beaten and 
robbed of their precious golden dollars alike by individuals 
and State, that there is a great insufficiency of food, that 
prices and taxes are so terrific, that even people of money 
(not to mention artists!), forego their summers and winters 
in Central Europe rather than pay them. “Germany does 
not want foreigners,” they say, and stay at home or go to 
Paris. 

This is my second summer in Central Europe, and will 
be my second autumn and winter. I expect to give ten to 
fifteen recitals in Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia, France 
and England during the year, and | expect to have my home 
this year, as last, in Berlin, despite the cry of “overcharge” 
quoted from Americans who have been in Europe of late. 

Truly, people who come to Germany and meet with all 
these difficulties, must have brought them with them in their 
own minds, only to have them manifested to them as limita- 
tions in those forms they most feared. In entering Germany 
in 1922, in all my traveling in and out of Germany across 
Austrian, French and Belgian borders, I was treated with 
all courtesy and consideration. In leaving the country last 
year, I carried with me many dollars’ worth of new music. 
I had merely to exhibit my name on the music and explain 
that all of it was for my own personal use, and I was per- 
mitted unquestioned to proceed to England. 

In each city where I played, all registries were made 
efficiently and timely, and with little loss of time. In Bavaria, 
where the government taxes are highest, the government has 
twice reduced my residence tax to the amount required of 
German citizens. And I am not a German. I am an Ameri- 
can in life, tastes, and art. I speak German, of course, but 
any artist playing in a foreign country, especially if living 
there, should learn to speak the language of the land he is 
in, and become acquainted with its riches in art and life. 
And I do not play German programs. Brahms was the 
sole German represented on my programs last year, and it 
is possible I shall, with the exception of one of the Beethoven 
concertos, which I expect to play with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra in , heal 1924, play no German music 
this year. 

This courtesy and kindness is not the exception, I find, 
but the rule, in post-war as in pre-war Germany. 

In entering Germany this year, I had no more difficulty 
than the previous year. In Berlin, to my surprise, I found 
things proportionately the same as when I had left for 
America. Hotels alone have a “world-market price,” from 
$1.00 to $7.00 per day. Tradesmen use a gold mark basis 
which is used as a “key number” multiplied by an index 
number which rises with the fall of the value of the mark. 


Tue Famity Buncet. 


In conversing with Americans of my acquaintance in 
Berlin, I find that while apartments may not be as in- 
expensive as last year, one can sublet completely furnished 
“Wohnungen,” three rooms or more and kitchen and often 
bath (still more or less a luxury), for from $5 to $15 a 
month. Gas and electricity for cooking and lighting cost 
one an average of $1 a month. Coal was, and is, expensive, 
but very much less costly than at home. My cook and maid 
cost me $1 per month, The servant problem as it is at 
home does not exist, although one has to be careful in 
choosing the right one. 

Food is and was the most expensive item of living. One 
lived last year on the average of forty to sixty cents per 
day for food. A good meal in a good hotel could be had 
for twenty-five cents or thirty cents. One could, of course, 
find hotels where one could pay $2 or more for a meal. 
Due to the extraordinary fall of the mark in value, and 
to the general prevalence of figuring in foreign money, these 
prices may be higher, but I doubt it to any great extent. 

On the way to Berchtesgaden for the summer, I stopped 
off at Munich. The city was frightfully overcrowded with 
Germans and foreigners, due to the combined attractions of 
the Turn-fest and the opening of the Festspiel at the opera. 

Here conditions for the foreigner are much different and 
more difficult than in the rest of Germany. The Bavarian 
Government is very strict and maintained very exactly its 
measures in limiting the number of resident foreigners and 
the length of their stay. They have a quota of resident 
foreign students, and when this is filled, all further requests 
for residence are refused. Visitors must register with the 
police within twenty-four hours of arrival and are charged 
heavy taxes for permission to remain longer periods of 
time. 

I found prices in Munich to be generally higher than in 
Berlin, although food and clothes are much cheaper in all 
Bavaria than in the Northern States. True, the Munich 
opera charges very high prices, seats for the Festspiel often 
costing $5, and opera and theater charged all foreigners five 
times the German prices even last winter. The multiplier 
must be infinitely higher now, although in that way they 
earn enough money from the foreigner, whom they presume 
can afford so much, to give cheaper performances for the 
people. 

Even here in Berchtesgaden, one of the loveliest summer 
resorts in Europe, set as it is in the midst of the Bavarian 
Alps, snow capped all the year round, with its beautiful 
mountain-enfolded K6nigsee, it is possible to live very much 
more cheaply than at home. For a room in private houses, 
one will pay from fifteen cents to twenty-five cents a day. 
Pensions (boarding houses) charge a little less for rooms 
and more for f Meals may be had at the hotels and 
restaurants from ten cents to twenty cents. The big and 
best known “cure-hotels” and pensions charge as much as 
they can—$1.50 to $2.50 for rooms, and $1 and up for meals. 
Many foreigners patronizing these hotels are overcharged, 
and go home and tell about conditions in Germany. 
Fortunately they tell all they know about them, but they 
really know very little. 

MusicaL EXPENSES. 


Concerts and recitals from the standpoint of artist-giver 
or auditor, are much cheaper than at home. The debutante 
artist will find he can give recitals in Berlin, Vienna and 
Paris for the cost of one New York recital. With excep- 
tion of the largest choral concerts, tickets for concerts (in- 
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cluding some of the world’s best known artists whom we 
pay $1 to $3.50 to hear) cost from five cents to twenty-five 
cents. And choice! Berlin last year, besides its three opera 
houses with performances every night, had five to eight 
concerts every night during the season. 

Students will find that, strangely enough, Germany (and 
all Europe, for that matter), has not as many great teachers 
as we have in the States. None the less, some of the most 
famous teachers in all departments of music teach each year 
in Berlin for one-fifth the amount we pay them in America. 
There are many very good teachers, and pupils of the great 
ones, with whom one may study for much, much less than 
we pay practically unknown teachers in our larger cities. 

The Berlin Academy of Music has a most distinguished 
faculty, and is most moderate in terms. (The combination 
of inexpensive study, living, food, clothes, travel, recrea- 
tion, theater, opera, in addition to the facility of learning a 
new language, and the general educational improvement al- 
ways brought about by living in strange lands, among strange 
people, and learning to know their art, history, manners and 
customs, should prove a great inducement to the American 
student of musical art in whatever form, and should bring 
them to Central Europe in very fast boats.) 

This is no plea for emigrants to wend their way to a 
friendly Germany, nor for present enemies to prey upon a 
fallen foe; but it is a brief for the much maligned and criti- 
cised Germany of the present day, and her attitude toward 
the foreign student and artist. I have found in the past and 
find now only courtesy and consideration from people and 
government alike. 


11 
Cecile de Horvath Wins Usual Success 


Cecile de Horvath had her usual success in her piano 
recital at Ludington, Mich., on August 21, the audience de- 
manding four encores and giving her twelve re-calls. Dr. 
Wilson S. Naylor, the local manager, and dean of Lawrence 
College, Appleton, Mich., was so impressed that he wrote 
Dr. ‘Plantz, of Lawrence College: “I am confident that it 
will be very much to the advantage of the program com- 
mittee of the community course and to the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of Appleton patrons of next season’s tickets, if you 
consider Mme. Cecile de Horvath for our course next year. 
She is managed by Clarence E. Cramer, 905 Steinway Hall, 
Chicago.” He also said, “She captivated an audience on a 
night that was chilling sitters to the bone. They woke 
up to the fact that the advance notices and advertisements 
were being confirmed in their hearing, and they realized 
that they were listening to one of the world’s great pianists. 
In order that you may have before you immediately some- 
thing of the indication of her quality, I. am underscoring 
one of her announcements where [| feel that she particularly 
fulfills the comments made. She is American born and 
gets the apparent foreign name from the fact that she uses 
her husband’s name in her profession.” 

On the same day that Cecile de Horvath was triumphing 
in Michigan, her artist pupil, Elizabeth Dollison, was scoring 
a success at her recital in Lyon & Healy Hall, Chicago, 
her well developed technic and beautiful tone winning her 
one of the biggest ovations in the entire series. She had to 
respond with several encores. On August 23, she repeated 
her success in the same hall. 
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New York, April 18, 1922. ropolitan Opera, 

and also on her na- 

Mr. Albert Ruff, tion-wide concert 
Carnegie Hall, tour of 1922-23. 
New York City. During this period 
Miss Farrar studied 

° twice daily with Mr. 

Dear Mr. Ruff: i ger dtggge be oF 
i . special work has 

It is not easy to adequately express in words been endorsed by 


my admiration for your remarkable knowledge, your 
never-failing patience and genuine interest in 
these last months of my season at the Metropolitan. coe: 
You deserve the entire credit for the most suc- 
cessful and happiest year of my artistic endeavor 


Through the many qualities of your divining er of many other 
gift, I shall be able to progress towards an 
ideal in my art with renewed courage, and I pray 
God may spare you not only towards that, but as 
well to be the benefactor of those as needful and 
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FIRST “REGULAR” SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL A GREAT SUCCESS 


(Continued from page 8) 


tormy passages to long-held chords As in Pierrot Lun 
iire, these songs mock at sentiment and emphasize a cer- 
tain apparent coolness. Yet there are some wonderful 
melodic inspirations, especially so in the tenth song of the 
cycle, which starts with the words, “Das schénste Beet.” 
Marta Winternitz-Dorda, who created these songs at Vienna 
me twelve years ago, was again there to interpret them 
and, two days later, to sing the Sacred Songs (with organ) 
by Paul A. Pisk These two songs are part of cycle 
comprising four, and it was a mistake to detach them 
from their companions 


Tue Frencu FoRMULA 
of that Viennese pathmaker for the musical 
revolution, by the way, is not as far-reaching as what 
clearly in evidence in most of 
Austrians to be sure, but the French 
with one exception) seemed to 
from an entirely different angle. 
generally speaking, the period of 
seem to be completely overcome, 
leads either to Debussy (and, with 
back) or to Stravinsky. The 


rhe influence 
might be imagined It is 
the young Germans and 
and English (the latter 
ee the musical world 
With the Frenchmen 
mpressionism does not 
and their ancestral line 
ome of them, still farther 
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group of Debussians delights in an over-emphasis of the 
morbid element at any cost; their music is shifting, vague, 
indistinct and totally without ‘ ‘backbone.” One rather gets 
the impression that they are making a virtue of their 
shortcomings, and that their utter lack of form is more or 
less dire necessity with them. Roland Manuel’s Delie (for 
voice and piano) was an example of this sort of music. 

And while on the subject of French impressionists let 
us mention in passing Sem Dresden, the sole repre sentative 
of Dutch music, whose sonata for flute and harp (failing 
a harpist, the harp had to be replaced by a piano, which 
the composer handled in a deft manner),.so far from dis 
playing any national traits, is a faithful copy of the Debussy 
style and mannerisms. The sonata for violin and piano 
by Florent Schmitt, or Albert Roussel’s Divertissement for 


flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn and piano, were neither 
Debussian aftermath nor of the Stravinsky school; the 
former accrues from César Franckian influence (inter- 


mingled with some whole-tone ornaments and certain Ravel 
figures), and the latter is purely and simply a_ melodic 
piece of no individual or stylistic traits. The Koechlin 
sonata for piano, op. 51, No. 5, might rightfully be termed 
“Sonata in the Old Style”; it employs the idiom of an 
Arne or Purcell, and in the second movement penetrates 
to the moderate modernism of a MacDowell. 

As for the Stravinsky influence, Francis Poulenc was the 
clearest example among the Fre nchmen, with his amusing 
series of piano pieces entitled Promenz pia, The fourth 
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string quartet of Milhaud also seems to be a bit of more 
or less distinct program music, judging by its third move- 
ment, which holds an obstinate funeral march rhythm against 
a soaring violin melody. (Was it a mistake perchance that 

discovered some of Kundry’s passages in the last ‘move- 
ment /) 

A third member of the Paris Six figured on the program 
in the person of Artur Honegger, whose heart seems to be 
equally divided between his native France and his paternal 
Switzerland. Without attempting to decide which might 
be “the better half of it,” it seems to me that his sonata 
for viola and piano must have originated with the latter. 





A FEW MODERN LEADERS 
Bazar, 
Jan Léwenbach, member of the 


at Salzburg. 
Czecho- 
Alban Berg, Vienna composer 
Paul Hindemith (Germany) 
Standing—-Hermann 
(Photo: Paul Bechert) 


snapped in front of the famous Café 
Left to right: Dr. 
Slovak executive committee; 
and disciple of Schinberg; 
and Alois Haba (Czecho-Slovakia). 
Scherchen, the Frankfort conductor. 


strong, melodically beautiful with a cer- 


It is rhythmically 
and rhapsodic swing, and its themes 


tain interesting “twist’ 
are decidedly personal, 
Czecus AND CZECHS. 

Which should not be taken as an intimation that there 
was any such thing as factionalism, chauvinism or cliquism 
evident at any point of this festival. Whatever may have 
heen noticeable in this direction last season was conspicuously 
absent this year. To be sure, each group tried to save the 
day for their representatives, but there never was any dis- 
agreement. The sonata for violin and piano by Leos 
Janacek was, in the nature of things, more admired by the 
Czechs, to whom this’ genial old gentleman is somewhat 
of a national hero, but Germans, French and English alike 
joined in the applause for this clean-cut and nationally 
colored composition. Yet a keen ear must have perceived 
the difference in the dynamics of applause, so to speak, 
after the quarter-tone quartet of Alois Haba, or the third 
string quartet of Ernst Krenek, who are both close to the 
hearts of their Czech compatriots. Krenek’s musical pedigree 
is as international as his political one; of Czech national 
influence, at any rate, there is none in his music which really 
defies description. The melodic and harmonic laws are 
completely thrown to the winds. What remains is a piece of 
music replete with runs, pizzicati, and “sul ponticello” ef- 
fects, which is palpably brimful of force, temperament and 
talent. Krenek totally ignores all existing notions of form; 
his string quartet consists of seven or eight sections of 
which each poses its own individual theme which is right 
then and there moulded and “worked out” with a supreme 
contempt of all that is in any way reminiscent of tradition 
or rule. 

Hapa’s New Quarter-TONE QUARTET. 

Alois Haba, who appeared with his second and_recently 
published quartet, is an entirely different sort. He is the 
real Bohemian “Musikant,” full of melody and a love of 
beautiful sound. The much-discussed quarter-tone system 
is in reality not as baffling as one might think. The mystery 
of the quarter-tone was, of course, known centuries ago 
and the quarter-tone piano which young Haba proposes to 
build has had its forerunner in the quarter-tone organ of 
Willamowitz-Mollendorff. But the introduction of the 
quarter-tone system into the musical idiom with all its 
logical consequences—its sy stematic development, as it were, 
is distinctly Haba’s own. As for myself, it was my first 
opportunity to hear quarter-tone music, and its effect was so 
far from surprising to me as to leave me in doubt whether 
my progressiveness or my lack of ear was responsible for 
it. | found Haba’s quartet a beautiful composition -_ 
of ideas and real red blood; the quarter-tones seemed 3 
mere incident of secondary importance. And as for Haba 
himself, he refuses to make a “fuss” over his discovery, 
or to be regarded as a sort of modern “freak.” He con- 
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siders himself first of all a composer, and the sensational 
character of his new system is to him a purely secondary 
consideration, 

Youne Brirarn. 

The English were best represented by Arthur Bliss, with 
his charming Rhapsody for flute, English horn, string 
quartet and bass with two solo voices joining the instru- 
mental ensemble by vocalising on one vowel throughout. 
Bliss conducted it at Vienna some months ago, and re- 
hearing confirmed the favorable impression it then made. 
The other Englishmen were Lord Berners and a new man, 
William T. Walton. The latter’s string quartet was the 
puzzle of the entire festival. Walton is about twenty-two 
years old, and his age tells in his composition. His crafts- 
manship is beyond doubt; the last movement alone contains 
two full-fledged fugues, ‘of which the first one, in slow 
tempo, is particularly happy. Nor is his talent in any way 
questionable, even if it does take on strange forms as yet. 
The whole thing is entirely too long, and too overladen with 





THREE COMPOSERS 


AND ONE CRITIC. 


Left to right: Paul A. Pisk (Austria), Alois Haba (com- 

poser of the Quartertone Quartet—-Czecho-Slovakia), and 

trthur Honegger (France) with Mr. Moser, the Swiss critic. 
(Photo: Paul Bechert) 


little figures, ornaments and trills, and this by-work almost 
drowns whatever melodic invention there is in it (in the last 
movement, for instance). A glimpse at the score of the 
quartet is equally confusing, and reminds one of Emperor 
Josef’s patronizing remark “Zu viele Noten, lieber Mozart.” 
Withal, we may anticipate some bigger things from young 
Walton some day. 

Lord Berners was heard with a few little waltzes, named 
Valses Bourgeoises, for piano, four hands, which Rudolf 
Reuter and Louis T. Gruenberg from New York played 
with great polish and humor. They are nothing more than 
ah innocent little joke based on the “false bass” principle 
and, by means of the simple device of making each partner 
play in a different key, poke fun at a few harmless waltzes 
of the sort which used to delight our forefathers (one of 
them sounded suspiciously like Strauss’ Rosenkavalier waltz, 
by the way). Remembering the tricks which Paul Hinde- 
mith used to play with his colleagues at the little banquets 
which formed so attractive a diversion from last year’s 
festival, I was rather inclined to call Lord Berners’ jocular 
waltzes “An Evening at the Schlammbrau.” 

STRAVINSKY, REAL AND IMITATION. 


From such Stravinskyan imitations, there is but a step 
to the real Stravinsky who had contributed a concertino and 
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three pieces, all for string quartet. They were real Stray- 
insky: shrill, shrieking, groaning, sighing, savage force, 
grim humor and all—but above all, a real temperament and 
infinite fancy, and a ravishing sound that was overwhelming. 
Yes, there is a long way from the real thing to the imita- 


tion. The Prokofieff overture on Hebrew themes, for 
clarinet, string quartet and piano, was somewhat on the 
same order, and sounded a little bit like “Wash-day at the 


Indian Reservation.” And it was particularly interesting to 
discover the close kinship of such real or alleged Oriental 
strains to the popular dance rhythms and fox trots of the 
day. 


BALTIC AND FINNISH. 


By way of contrast, let us mention the Fantasia Con 
trapuntistica for two pianos, four hands, by Ferruccio Busoni. 
Severe illness had prevented this “classic of modernism” to 
attend the festival in person. The fantasia is deeply in- 
tellectual music, and commands respect for one so fully in 
command of his art. It aims at a Bach renaissance and 
invited some speculation on what is the result when a Latin 
musician becomes fully Teutonized. It is almost touching 
to see this Italian labor in a way so typically Teuton, a way 
no German since Reger has endeavored to cultivate. He is 
indeed out-Teutonizing the Teutons. 

Eduard Erdman, though of Baltic origin, and Yrjo Kil- 
pinen, the Finnish composer, must, for technical reasons, be 
associated with the German section. The Kilpinen songs 
are apparently Finnish national melodies disguised in modern 
garb by means of some more or less artificial modern har 
monics, which somehow do not very well fit in with the vocal 
part. Their melodics, furthermore, are not very original, 
and especially one of the songs was a waltz of a rather 
common sort. The Erdman sonata for violin solo is in 
regular four-movement sonata form; it is tremendously diffi- 
cult and, withal, not grateful. Harmonically it appears (or 
is) simple, yet difficult, since there are barely a few double 
stop harmonics—yet the melodic lines are so far from clear 
that it is well nigh impossible for the hearer to contribute 
his own accompaniment, in subconscience as it were. Only in 


the scherzo the quick rhythm helps somewhat to overcome 
the impression of “missing harmony.’ 


Tue New HInpdemituH 


“Thin” accompaniment also hampered some songs by 
Manfred Gurlitt, who requires a whole chamber orchestra 
for the production of a tew stray tones now and then to 
support the vocal soloist. The songs are pale and neither 
convincing nor compelling, though they seem to be sincere 
enough. Indeed, the Germans did not show up so very well 
this time. Big things had been expected of Paul Hinde 
mith’s new quintet for clarinet and strings. This young 
and immensely talented composer had been ihe sensation, in 
fact the discovery of last year’s festival which had found 
a climactic close with his first string quartet. This time 
again, the new Hindemith piece was placed at the very end 
of the program, and had been anticipated with keen interest 

To speak plainly, it was a disappointment. There was 
still the same wit or, to use a vulgarism, “nerve,” which 
had baffled the people in the quartet, and the clarinet makes 
full use of its unlimited possibilities for parodistic tone- 
coloring; there are “Eulenspiegelisms” galore, especially 
in the scherzo movement, which, with a “saucy” quotation 
from Mahler’s satire on the Stockfisch (in the Wunderhorn 
Songs) is a more or less harmless insult to the Philistines. 
But Hindemith’s principle of “épater le bourgeois,” how- 
ever cleverly practiced, seems to assume the aspects of 


mannerism, and misses its effect in the long run. The 
fourth movement, with a lovely cantabile passage, could 
not save the situation. The reception of the work was 


decidedly cool. 
KopaLy AN Event 

I have previously referred to the Kodaly sonata, which 
had been chosen to exemplify the Hungarian modern move 
ment, together with Béla Bartok’s second violin sonata, ‘The 

3artok piece is very much in the manner of his first sonata: 
overwhelning in its brutal force, tremendously difficult, 
both as to technical requirements and thematic structure. 

(Continued on page 40.) 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





A GOLDEN MEAN IN SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION 


The Happy Medium Between the Scalers and Songers as Concluded by Prof. Charles W. Farnsworth, of Teachers’ College 


[The beginning of this article, published in the issue of 
September 6, clearly stated the attitude of two different 
groups of teachers who have taken opposite viewpoints 
on the value of teaching. Neither sees the virtues of the 
other, Prof. Farnsworth offers a diplomatic solution of 
the problems from the standpoint of one who is devoted 
to the best interests of the children.—The Editor. ] 


I remember once visiting a school where remarkable skill 
shown, and 


in reading music, with good quict tone, was 
where the supervisor told me, with considerable pride, that 
he did not believe in polishing up songs. (Note the static 


word used—"polishing.”) In fact, he said it had taken him 
some time since coming to this school to convince the grade 
teachers that songs must not be polished; that as soon as 
they were read correctly as to pitch and duration, they were 
to be dropped for the next song. In other words, instead 
of giving these children the benefit of his mature musical 
judgment in rendering these songs, so that they should haye 
ideals of what true beautiful expression should be, he was 
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emphasizing the notation work, and leaving out the follow- 
ing of what seemed to me the very path of the golden mean 
that would lead to the end desired. 

I appreciate the objection that many of you will raise. 
“Songs practiced with this aesthetic end in view take time.” 
And perhaps you will add, “are inappropriate in the earlier 
grades, Give yw children such drill when they are older 
and get into the upper grades, or the high school. When 
they can read in parts, and we have the stimulating effect 
of harmony to help us, then we can take up the aesthetic 
side ; but in mere melody singing, or the beginnings of part 
work, attempts at presenting ideals of performance to the 
children are utterly beyond the scope of public school music.” 
But if the majority of our children get no further than 
these elementary grades, will we have done for them what 
the true teaching of music demands, if before they leave 
we have not given them some notion of beautiful expression 
through music? 

Is it, may I ask, the business of the music teacher merely 
to act as a starter at the race; to blow his pitch pipe, and 
let the pupils go on in a conte st to see who can get through 
the tune first or must the musical part of the teacher’s work 
commence after a song can be perfectly sung so far as 
these mechanical elements go? It is then that training in 
beautiful expression begins. By this I don’t mean that even 
in getting the tunes into the pupils’ heads the ultimate pur- 
pose of beautiful expression is not always kept in mind; 
for we can easily form habits of mechanical singing that 
make the reaching of our aim almost impossible. What 
I wish to emphasize is this: That the technic of beautiful 
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expression is a step further than mere correct expression, 
and to get this idea of beauty over to the children needs 
all the insight, skill and enthusiasm that the teacher can 
command. When we cut out all this upper technic, and 
pride ourselves that our children can sing correctly a song 
at sight—after hearing the pitch of its key-note—without 
direction, it seems to me that we are admitting at the outset 
that we have substituted a secondary aim—technic in reading 
—for the ultimate aim that it is our business as far as 
possible to inculcate into the minds and hearts of our pupils. 

On the other hand, the teacher who emphasizes the song 
work is apt to take for his goal the hearty, social singing 
of the community type, and for the sake of getting this 
enthusiastic response select music of the cheaply popular, 
and sentimental sort. Thus he also misses the true aim 
of school music, which is beautiful expression, and which 
demands concentration, attention and nicety of performance 
in delivery that the hearty animal response absolutely pre- 
vents. He thus not only misses the true ideal, but is incul- 
cating into his pupils not merely a dislike for good music, 
as so often happens in the opposite extreme in music teach- 
ing, but is producing a liking for a cheap and sentimental 
type of music, both as to structure and delivery, 

May I anticipate the response that I know must be form- 
ing in your minds, “The kind of music teaching that you 
are advocating means a musicianship and capacity so excep- 
tional that it violates the very dictum laid down a little 
while ago by yourself—that our method and procedure must 
be so nearly fool- proof that the average teacher will have 
success with it.” Let me meet this objection! It is true 
that the higher attainments of a musical rendering do re- 
quire musicianship, but will you not grant, that if through 
all our work we kept our ideal, or ultimate end, of beautiful 
expression clearly in view that we should get more satisfac- 
tory results even with the average teacher and supervisor, 
than we do with the emphasis on merely note reading or 
song singing? For the note reading goal leads us off the 
track, and the more we succeed in it, the more completely 
we get away from what we want to accomplish in music; 
while if beautiful expression is kept in view, isn’t it possible 
not only for the music supervisor himself to keep his own 
performance nearer his ideal, but to stimulate also in those 
who are not professional musicians—just the ordinary grade 
teachers, who down in their souls more often than we 
realize have an intense longing for beautiful expression—a 
satisfaction in music that they never can get in either of 
the extremes that I have described? 

Longing for beauty is as fundamental as that for truth 
and for goodness. False theories and creeds make us often 
dogmatic and bigoted; but bec cause they do we, dre not 
justified in following further in false lines. What we 
do if we are genuine is to seek to get back to truth and 
to goodness. Only in so doing can we clear ourselves of 
the fogs that we get into. Isn't it the same with beauty? 
Can we say that we will make the technical ability of 
reading our first step, and let the ultimate beauty that we 
desire come later? Can we say, “Let us get enthusiastic 
singing, a love for noise and rhythm, and let the beauty 
which we wish to express through music take care of 
itself?” Modern psychology is showing with greater and 
greater clearness that such transfers of training do not 
take place. If we wish to cultivate beautiful expression, 
we must go after beautiful expression; for no emphasis 
on preliminary steps that loses sight of these ultimate results 
is ever able to give what human nature desires from music. 

If we keep constantly in view beautiful expression, we 
will have the most effective compass to guide us along a 
golden mean through the many complex demands of the 
art—on one side the intellectual and technical demands, such 
as sight reading, tone production and articulation; and on 
the other side, the emotional and sensuous demands in the 
hearts of the pupils, which just as much as the technical 
need wise guidance and training if a pure affection is really 
to be awakened for beautiful expression, and not merely 
for a physical thrill. 

In closing, there is always the great danger jn presenting 
an ideal that, in order to make it attractive, one is apt so 
to present it as to make its attainment seem comparatively 
simple; but no true ideal is ever easily attained. Let me 
by way of caution present two difficulties in attaining what 
I am advoc ating! First, a standard that represents a golden 
mean is very often cohfused with a notion that it is a 
compromise—and it does give that appearance. Conscien- 
tious and intelligent teachers—and there are many of them 
throughout the country, who are endeavoring to keep the 
idea of beauty uppermost in their work—are so pped 
by time limitations and the training of the te der 
them that the technical results they can accom lish, ae 
sight singing on the one hand, or beautiful singing: on the 
other, become decidedly limited. What they are ae lish- 
ing is often so casual and subtle that the observer does Mot 
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New San Carlo Artists in First Week 


Many important newcomers who have never appeared 
before with the San Carlo Grand Opera Company in New 
York, will be among those who will enhance the five weeks’ 
Century Theater engagement of the Gallo organization, to 
open on Monday evening, September 17. Among these will 
be Anne Roselle, formerly a Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
who will make her debut on the opening night in the title 
part of Aida, a role ideally suited to her voice and tempera- 
ment. She will have the support of another new San Carlo 
artist, Mario Basiola, baritone, whose appearances in Italian 
opera houses caused critics of that country to compare him 
favorably with the foremost contemporary baritones. In 
Aida Mr. Basiola will sing Amonasro, and during the re- 
mainder of the week will be heard in three other leading 
parts: in Rigoletto, Tuesday night; in Traviata, Thursday 
night, and in Il Trovatore, Saturday night. 

Another “first time” San Carloan will be Adamo Chiap- 
pini, a lyric tenor with many fine laurels to his credit, won 
in some of the most prominent opera houses of his native 
Italy. He will debut as the Duke in Rigoletto on Tuesday 
night, following this up with two other leading tenor roles 
later in the week—those of Traviata and Madame Butterfly, 
on Thursday night and Saturday matinee respectively. 

One who is not strictly a debutante, but is appearing with 
the San Carlo for the first time after a lapse of three years, 
is Alice Gentle, a mezzo soprano wens known in these parts 
for her unusually fine delineation of Bizet’s immortal 
heroine in his opera Carmen, in which she will be presented 
at the Century’ Theater on F “ng night of the opening week. 
Miss Gentle returns to the San Carlo fold with a record of 
unusually fine achievement at the Metropolitan Opera, Ravinia 
Park Opera, and other well known centers of lyric enter- 
prise. 


September 13, 


Clarence Gustlin Defends American Opera 


In the August 6 issue of The Asheville (N. C.) Citizen, 
there appeared a letter directed to the editor, with the head- 
ing, Music and Words of Opera, written by Clarence Gustlin, 
vice-chairman of publicity of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. In this letter Mr. Gustlin takes issue with 
an article which had appeared in The Citizen entitled, Music, 
Not Words, Makes the Opera. He objected to the assump- 
tion that the operatic text is unimportant; that opera-goers 
are indifferent to what language is heard; that opera in 
English ventures are necessarily failures, and that worthy 
American opera has not yet been writteh and in all prob- 
one never will be. 

Mr. Gustlin points out that words are more often the 
inspiration of music than vice versa and that to ignore or 
belittle the very source of inspiration creates a condition 
that needs to be intelligently remedied. This indifference 
to the text has been brought about, he says, “chiefly by the 
incredible. forbearance with which the long suffering and 
long afflicted American musical public has allowed itself to 
be regaled with foreign opera in foreign languages.” He 
is of the opinion that grand opera would become more 
universally popular and financially successful in this country 
if it were given in the language which is universally intelli- 
gible to us. Few impresarios, he says, would undertake 
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the experiment of conducting our light opera enterprises 
in a foreign language. 

Mr. Gustlin recalls the fact that Mrs. Rockefeller-Mc- 
Cormick, honorary chairman of the Federation’s opera de- 
partment, has for some time been having expert English 
translations made of all the best foreign operas, a laudable 
work. He also gives credit to the Federation’s opera depart- 
ment, under the leadership of Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
and her co- -chairman, Mrs. Archibald Freer, for the vat 
being done in revealing many works of extraordinary merit. 
This group of women is also earnestly endeavoring to remedy 
adverse conditions and to create favorable ones under which 
great American opera may the sooner become a reality. 

Mr. Gustlin closes his letter with a sincere tribute to the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, which is “so ably and 
untiringly advancing the great ideals and worthy purposes 
of musical service.” 


Henry F. Seibert Has Busy Summer 


Among the summer engagements filled by Henry F. Seibert 
were the fellowing: July 29 and August 5, Du Pont Con- 
servatory, Wilmington, Del.; August 3, Harding Memorial 
Program for Skinner Organ Company, Radio WEAF, New 
York; July 29 and August 12, Skinner Organ Company 
radio recital, WEAF, New York; August 19, 26 and Sep- 
tember 2, recitals and Municipal Church Services in Rajah 
Theater, Reading Ministerial Association, Reading, Pa. 
September 17 Mr. Seibert will play the new Skinner organ 
at the Holy Spirit Church, Reading, and the foflowing day 
he will give a recital in the same city at the residence of 

’, H. Luden., 

“Ovation for Seibert at Rajah Religious Community Ser- 
vice’—this was the heading which appeared in the Reading 
Tribune of August 27. Excerpts from this review follow: 


Reading music lovers were given a treat last night when Henry 
F. Seibert gave a recital after the religious service in the Rajah 
theater. The prophet who was without honor even in his own coun 
try surely did not come from Reading. The reception accorded Mr. 
Seibert on his second appearance was even more enthusiastic than 
that of last week. 

Mr. Seibert cancelled an engagement to broadcast by radio in order 
to come to Reading. The audience expressed its appreciation of the 
courtesy and of Mr. Seibert’s masterly renditions by prolonged ap 
plause after each selection, 


Chotzinoft 1 Have New Studio 


Samuel Chotzinoff, the pianist and accompanist, who was 
in New York recently leasing a new studio, brought the 
news from Littleton, N. H., that Jascha Heifetz had re- 
cently cheered the hearts of that summer community by 
presenting the newly formed tennis club with a net. Mr. 
Heifetz spent several days at Mr. Chotzinoff's country place 
soon after arriving from Europe, and being on the ground 
the day the club was organized he was of course elected 
to honorary membership. His own place at Narragansett 
Pier has one of the finest courts in Rhode Island; the 
violinist and his sisters are splendid players. 

Mr. Chotzinoff will remain in New York all this season, 
devoting his time to accompanying at recitals and teaching. 
Until October he will remain at his old studio; he then 
moves to 57 West Fifty-seventh street, where he has taken 
spacious quarters, 








A LETTER FROM ROLAND HAYES 


London, August 20, 1923. 
The Editor, Musical Courier: 

I write to register with the editor of the Musicat 
Courrer—also giving him full permission to publish 
in his columns, if he will—my grateful thanks for 
correctly stating the facts with regard to who is 
rightfully entitled to the claim of having prepared 
my vocal gifts for the world of artistic expression. 
It was for nine years that Mr. Arthur J. Hubbard, 
that eminent maestro of Boston, worked with my 
talent—in season and out of season—and it is to him 
that I owe the bulk of my success as an artist. 

It is true that I have consulted many different 
masters—all of the finest that Europe affords on va- 
rious matters respecting tradition in music literature 

but I wish to say that as far as my study of singing 
is concerned, I owe all to Mr. Hubbard. His system 
of technic, his musicianship, his taste, and judgment 
in interpretation, | have never found excelled in any 
country I have visited. It will be the happiest moment 
of this year when I return in November for a three 
months’ tour in U. S. A. to chat with him (whom I re- 
gard as being not only the finest of instructors, but 
among the finest of human men) on experiences of the 
year and on matters to which only he holds the keys as 
far as my needs are in those certain things. 

Again thanking you most kindly, and full 
recognition and appreciation of all for the 
great Musicat Courter stands. 

Believe me, 


with 
which 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Rotanp Hayes 
[Mr. Hayes’ letter refers to an editorial in the issue 
of July 12, which was brought forth by a letter from 
Europe in which someone in London was referred 
to as “the teacher of Roland Hayes.”—Editor. | 











Elizabeth Gutman in Demand 


Among recent recitals booked for Elizabeth Gutman, sing- 
er of folk songs and interpre ter of unusual programs, are 
Wilmington, Del,, October 25; Schenectady, N. Y., Decem- 
ber 17; Baltimore, Md., December 8. Miss Gutman's plans 
for the season also include appearances in New York, Wash- 
ington, Montreal, and other cities. 

The addition for the coming season to this singer's reper- 
toire in the children’s program in costume, which she calls 
From Mother Goose to Shakespeare, has evidently met a 
great need, for her manager has had numerous inquiries 
and requests in connection with its announcement. When 
she gave this program at a prominent Philadelphia school 
this spring, the headmaster wrote to her manager : “It would 
be a fine thing if Miss Gutman could frequently give concerts 
in the schools. She not only has a splendid equipment as a 
singer, but her personality is flexible, and holds a strong 
appeal for children.” 
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SCHEVENINGEN ORCHESTRA MUCH IMPROVED 


Only Place in Europe Where Serious Music Reigns in the Summer Time—Professor Schnéevoigt a Favorite—American 
Artists Welcome—A False Rumor Dispelled—The Country That Doesn’t Change 


Scheveningen, Holland, August 17.—There is one thing 
about Holland that ought to be a comfort to people in 
these hectic times: it does not change. You may leave it 
for a year, you may leave it for fifty; you will find it 
exactly as it was. People—some people—may take on the 
fashions of the world outside, they may shed them again 
for other foreign fads; but it is all on the surface, at 
bottom they are and act as always. There is only one set 
of Dutch customs and one Dutch speed; they haven't 
changed for centuries, 

And so it is not surprising, after three years of absence, 
to find not a single new building at The Hague, not a single 
new shop, and every man in the same spot. One very old 
house has, indeed, been torn down, because it was ob 
tructing a view on the big pond that is the pride of the 
town; but nothing has been put in place of it—in fact it 
may he years before they make up their minds what, if 
anything, they will build on that spot. The only two people 
who have changed their addresses since I have been here 
the American Minister (“envoy extraordinary and 





THE KURHAUS IN SCHEVENINGEN 


minister plenipotentiary”), and the correspondent of the 
Musica Courter. The former has moved around the 
corner, the latter next door. Their enterprise is considered 
American 

You may make fun of the Dutch because they are slow. 
But that does not move the Dutch. They are slow because 
they want to be; they believe in slowness as a virtue, they 
wouldn't be fast if they could. Our famous hustle is a 
weakness in their eyes—based on a subconscious fear of not 
getting there. They, however, know they are going to get 
there, and they want to enjoy the comfort of that cer- 
tainty. Hence the street cars, instead of taking you the 
shortest way, think up a lot of pleasant little curves and 
bv-ways, so as to make you enjoy your ride, and their. speed 
is calculated never to wear out any part of the machinery, 
If you are impatient you soon lose that disease riding in a 
Dutch tram; you need never be nervous about getting any- 
where too early, but on the other hand nothing ever hap- 
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pens to cause you unlooked-for delay. The system, like 
everything in Holland, is built on confidence. 


Native Artists AT Par. 

When it comes to music, too, there is very little change. 
The Dutchman sticks to old favorites and is slow to 
recognize new ones. He is cautious about going to hear 
a new artist, at any rate until the critics have pronounced 
him O. K. Foreign reputations mean absolutely nothing to 
him, Amsterdam and The Hague are the places to get 
one’s artistic rating, so far as Holland is concerned. The 
home-grown article has never been at a discount here, and, 
if anything, appreciates in value as time goes on. The 
Concertgebouw Orchestra is the standard for orchestras ; 
Mengelberg the standard for conductors. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that another native 
orchestra has in recent years come to be regarded as first 
class, and that the foreign orchestras that used to visit 
Holland—the Berlin Philharmonic and the Lamoureux of 
Paris—can come no more. The Residentié Orkest of The 
Hague is indeed better than most French and German or- 
chestras today. What does seem extraordinary, though, 
is the fact that a foreign conductor is given credit for the 
fine discipline of that orchestra, and that a foreign con- 
ductor should have become a distinct favorite with a public 
so prejudiced in favor of their own. Prof, Georg Schnée- 
voigt is a Finn, but in the course of the four years he has 
been conductor of the Kurhaus season in Scheveningen he 
has been made a local hero by the Dutch. 


OrcuestraA Mucu Improven. 

That, indeed, is the only change I have found in Scheven- 
ingen: the greatly improved quality of the orchestra, The 
string body, especially, is vigorous and sweet, and the 
way in which it plays a Handel concerto grosso is com- 
parable to the very best. The first wood-winds, too, have 
quality—the oboe full and sweet—and there are horns and 
trumpeters that do honor to any body of men. But the 
ensemble is the best part of it, and that peculiarly is the 
virtue of the man behind the baton, 

I heard two concerts—one of the Friday symphony con- 
certs, at which no soloists appear, and one of the “soloist’s 
concerts,” taking place every Wednesday, at which a con- 
certo takes the place of the symphony. The soloists of a 
season include the most distinguished names in Europe, 
and the soloist this time happened to be Joseph Szigeti, a 
violinist standing in the very front rank of his colleagues 
today. He played the Brahms concerto with a distinction 
and nobility, and a sense of style and musical architec- 
ture withal, such as one hears only at the hands of the 
chosen few. In the accompaniment to this, no less than 
in the two orchestral works that preceded it—Berlioz’ Ben- 
venuto Cellini overture and the Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan, Schnéevoigt proved his really virtuose musician- 
ship 

A Great Conpuctor. 

It was in the symphony concert, however, that he really 
shone. The fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky is a real 
war horse for many conductors, but few are so absolutely 
“grown together” with it as Schnéevoigt. He gets his 
effects without super-dramatics, without undue contrasts, 
without exaggerations of any kind. Yet he misses none 
of the poignancy of the music, none of the beauty there is 
in the sound nor the Weltschmerz there is in the spirit. 

Still more remarkable to me was the Don Quixote of 
Strauss—a real test piece that with anything but intellect- 
ual penetration, unfailing taste and genuine humor becomes 
either dull or frivolous. That it interested an audience 
entirely unfamiliar with the work (it had not been played 
for twelve years) and even roused it to enthusiasm—always 
within the bounds of Dutch decorum—was due to all these 
virtues on the part of the conductor, and also to the solo- 
ists, especially the cellist, van Isterdahl. This, I believe, 
is the most difficult symphonic poem of Strauss, and I have 
never heard it better played. 

Besides the concerts which I heard, there are concerts 
of a somewhat lighter genre on Sundays and Tuesdays, and 
so-called people’s concerts (which are just as serious, but 
cheaper than the rest). These are conducted by an excel- 
lent young Polish musician, Ignaz Neumark, whom I had 
occasion to praise after a concert in Berlin. The people’s 
concerts are, of course, sold out to the last seat. 
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Tne Onty SumMeER Resort Devotrep to Serious Music. 

Nothing changes in Holland, except—one might add after 
hearing a concert in Scheveningen—for the better. Few 
people in America realize, perhaps, what Scheveningen 
means to music in Europe. It is virtually the only place 
where music of a high quality and standard is made in 
summer as seriously as anywhere else in winter. That 
this quality and standard should improve in these times, 
when almost everywhere else in Europe qualities and 
standards deteriorate, is remarkable, and a comfort to 
the lover of art. It is the more remarkable when one con- 
sider’s that these concerts are not dependent on someone's 
charity or benevolence, but a business proposition pure and 
simple. 

Ever since the year 1886 when the Kurhaus—the pride of 
the Dutch sea coast—was built, with a hall seating some 
2,000-odd people, symphony concerts with full orchestra 





PROF, GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT, 
conductor of the Kurhaus season in Scheveningen. 


have been one of the leading attractions for the seaside 
visitors. It has paid, and continues to pay. Seaside visit- 
ors, it seems, are different in different places. In Holland 
the natives take even their pleasures seriously, and to the 
thousands of Germans, Austrians and Hungarians who used 
to make this their favorite summering place music was a 
constant necessity. Today Holland is to them an unattain- 
able Elysium, but today Scheveningen draws its music 
lovers not so much from among the bathers but from the 
population of The Hague with which it has grown together 
in the course of years. If the concert hall not infre- 
quently shows serious gaps, the reason is to be found in the 
economic catastrophe that has overtaken Holland—and all 
the neutral States—since the “peace.” 
; AN INTERESTING REcorpD, 

Already these concerts have a history, and it was inter- 
esting to hear Mynheer Gildemeester, the general director 
of the Kurhaus (a tremendous concern controlling eight 
large hotels and the whole bathing privilege), tell about 
the past. At first the Berlin Philharmonic was engaged, and 
from 1885 to 1911 it kept its men employed all the year 
round by virtue of this engagement. Then the city of 
Berlin claimed their services for the summer “pops,” and 
the Lamoureux Orchestra took their place. The war claimed 
most of its members in the anxious days of 1916, and the 
young Residentié Orchestra of The Hague saw its chance. 
By virtue of its Kurhaus contract it is today one of the 
few happy orchestras that works nearly twelve months in 
the year. 

Many familiar names are among the conductors through 
these years. Mannstaedt, Kogel, Kunwald conducted the 
Germans, Catherine, Chevilard and Rhené-Baton the French- 
men. Then came Schnéevoigt, after a guest engagement 
that amounted to a popular triumph and did not leave the 
management in doubt. As a guest he was preceded by other 
distinguished guests in the course of the years: Hans von 
Bulow, Richard Strauss, Artur Nikisch and Mengelberg all 
conducted here. Nikisch last came in 1920, under Schnée- 
voigt’s régime, and Mengelberg is coming again this sum- 
mer. And, speaking of the guests, Mynheer Gildemeester 
asked my leave to correct a false impression that seems 
to have gone abroad in connection with Leopold Stokowski. 

Way Sroxewski Dipn’t Conpvucr. 

_ Mr. Stokowski was invited to conduct a pair of concerts 
in 1920. The dates had been booked by a new manager, 
and it became apparent afterwards that, with the concerts 
already scheduled for Schnéevoigt and another guest, it 
would be impossible to allot more than one rehearsal to Mr. 
Stokowski. He was, therefore, asked to postpone his visit 
to the following summer. 

“Malicious tongues have tried to spread the preposterous 
story that Prof. Schnéevoigt was responsible for Mr. Sto- 
kowski’s not coming,” said the director. “It is a preposter- 
ous story and nothing could be farther from the truth. On 
the contrary, Prof. Schnéevoigt offered to step aside and 
cancel his own two concerts in favor of the visitor but to 
this the management could not accede, as the contract with 
our subscribers—of whom we had some 1,500 at the time— 
had to be carried out. The invitation to Mr. Stokowski 
was merely postponed and not withdrawn. He has not been 
able to accept it yet, but it is still open and no one would 
be more pleased than Prof. Schnéevoigt to see him or any 
other of your famous American conductors here. Mr. Men- 
gelberg,” he added, “who is half an American now, is coming 
shortly, at the particular request of Prof. Schnéevoigt, and 
I hope we may have a real American conductor here soon.” 
ee | could not do otherwise than join the director-general 
in this wish, and I can assure the American conductors that 
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in Scheveningen they will find an orchestra equal to their 
most exacting demands. 

AMERICAN Artists WELCOME. 

American soloists, by the way, are no strangers to this 
orchestra and its conductors. Harriet van Emden was 
expected for the very next concert, and a young American 
violinist, Jenny Skolnik, is said to have had an excellent 
success a few weeks ago. I looked through the roster of 
soloists in past years and found the names of Eleanor 
Spencer, of Tina Lerner, of Estelle Liebling and Florence 

acbeth, of Maud Powell, of Augusta Cottlow, and many 
more. And what international stars have shone here! 
Josef Hofmann played in the second season of the Kur- 
haus’s history, followed by Sauer, Carrefio, Bilow, Busoni, 
Friedberg, Schnabel and Scharwenka, Cortét and Lamond, 
Kreutzer and Casella among the pianists; Huberman, EI- 
man, Kreisler, Thibaud, Marteau and Flesch were regular 
visitors among the fiddlers, and more recently Vecsey, 
Szigeti and Stefi Geyer. Of the cellists, Gerrard Hekking 
and Pablo Casals are representative, and the singers’ galaxy 
reaches back to Lillian Sanderson and Strakosch, with 


Culp, van Rooy, and Urlus as favorites of more recent 
times. 
No Cuance But For tHe Berrer. 
Yes, the Kurhaus hall is hallowed with great reminis- 


censes, but one’s melancholy reflections are soon dispelled 
by the thought that nothing changes but for the better in 
this favored land. There are hard times now, to be sure, 
and even the gratis giving away of German marks has lost 
its value as a reviver of trade when it takes a million to 
buy a breakfast. But the grazing cows are as plentiful as 
ever, and the windmills still turn by a motive power that 
is eminently cheap. Confidence, one feels, is still the basis 
of everything, and even after another European war Holland 
will not change. It ought to be a comfort to Europeans, 
and it is. C&éSAR SAERCHINGER. 


Alexander Borovsky to Be Heard in America 


One of the important announcements for the fall is that 
Alexander Borovsky, the Russian pianist, will make his first 
appearance in this country at Carnegie Hall on October 
17. The announcement comes from the International Art 
Concert Management which will direct his American tour, 
to be confined to a few weeks this season, his presence in 
Europe being demanded during the winter to fulfill exist 
ing contracts. 

Borovsky has had a rather remarkable 
early youth he has enjoyed the re putation in 
a veritable wonder worker at the piano, but it was not until 
the season of 1921 that he was first heard outside his 
native country. His first appearance was followed by gen- 
eral: acclaim and resulted in his appearance in the leading 
music centers of Europe, London, Paris, Madrid, Rome, 
Leipsic, Dresden, and Berlin, and further resulted in an 
invitation to make a tour of South America, in which he 


career, | Since 
Russia of being 


has been engaged during the present summer. He there 
repeated his European successes and now, like his early 
Greek namesake, is seeking new worlds to conquer. If only 


a tithe of what is claimed for him be true, he will bear 
watching. 

Other artists whose American tours are being directed 
by the same management are Juan Manén, the Spanish 
violinist, already known here through his work during the 
past two seasons; Marcell Salesco, baritone, and Rozsi 
Varady, cellist. Manén has made good in America and ex- 
pects during the coming season to add still further to his 
following. His season will open at Portland, Me., and 
will extend to the far West. At present he is filling en- 
gagements in Europe and will remain abroad until the first 
production of The Road to the Sun, the new opera of which 
he is both composer and librettist, which is to be done at 
Leipsic in October. 

Salesco is a lyric baritone of a high order, who has 
already been booked by his managers for the full season 
with the Wagnerian Opera Company with which he will 
make three appearances a week, filling his personal en- 
gagements in the intervals. Inasmuch as the Wagnerian 
Company’s tour will extend as far as the Pacific Coast, it 
will serve to introduce him to the public of practically the 
entire country. Prior to the opening of the operatic sea- 
son, Salesco will be heard in recital in New York, prob 
ably at the beginning of October. The exact date will be 
announced shortly. 

Rozsi Varady, the youthful Hungarian cellist, already very 
well known, is to return to America from her summer holiday 
in Europe, late in October, and will begin her work in the 
new season in early November. An extended a of en- 
gagements has already been booked for her in the East and 
Middle West, with the prospect that the tour will be much 
further extended. Last winter she was honored with an 
invitation to play for the guests of President and Mrs. 
Harding at the White House, which has now become one 
of the cherished incidents of her career. 


Burmester Will Open in Philadelphia 


Willy Burmester, noted German violinist, who will make 
an extended tour of the United States this — under 
the direction of Barthines Company, of New York, will 
appear for the first time in fifteen years in this country at 
the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on Friday evening, 
October 19, the day before his first Metropolitan appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall. Mr. Burmester will play at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday evening, October 20, and on Sunday after- 
noon, November 4. A cablegram received from him by his 
American managers read: “Have completely recovered 
from injury to leg and am looking forward with the great- 
est interest to approaching American season. Have re- 
ceived more than hundred letters from friends in United 
States extending me welcome on return. Please express 
hearty appreciation to all, including press, which has been 
so extremely kind.” 





May Peterson’s Engagement Announced 


A dispatch from Brussels, dated September 5, stated that 
the engagement of May Peterson, the well known concert 
soprano and former member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was announced in the Belgian capital on that 
date. a fiancee is Col. Ernest Thompson of Amarillo, 
Tex., who is abroad at this time as a member of the. Amer- 
ican delegation of the Inter-allied Federation of Former 
Combatants. 
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rection of George R. Myers, gave a concert in the Baptist 
Church at Blanchester, Ohio, on September 3. 

Eleanor Demarco, of the College of Music, has been ap- 
pointed teacher of the piano and harp at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College. She was a pupil of Albino Gorno and was 
the recipient of the:gold medal at her graduation, 

The final community sing of the Hamilton County Teach- 
ers’ Association was held on August 31. The soloists were 
Kathryn Kaehler Boyer, soprano, and Marguerite Katen- 
brink, contralto. The sings were under the direction of 
Stella Godshaw, teacher ot music in the Cincinnati public 
schools, WwW. W. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
CINCINNATI NEWS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, September 7.—The Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music opened its fifty-seventh year on Sep- 
tember 4. With the large number of arrivals there is ample 
reason to feel gratified about the outlook. 

Minnie Tracy has opened her studio, teaching voice plac- 
ing, operatic, and concert repertory, as well as classes in 
acting and French, Her assistant will be her former pupil, 
C. Strubbe, 

Henry C, Lerch has returned from his vacation and will 
soon open his studio. 

Mrs. L. H. Weisleder entertained the members of the 
Kentucky MacDowell Society on September 1. The pro- 
gram was made up of piano selections, by Alice Hardeman, 
a reading by Anna Lucas, vocal selections by Mrs. William 
Greenland, and Elsie Weisleder. 

The opening of the College of Music for its forty-sixth 
year was on September 3. There is every indication of a 
successful year. 

\ delightful concert was given on September 2, at the 
Mt. Auburn Presbyterian Church, by James P. Johnson, 
A. A. G. O., who is: the organist and musical director of 
the East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 

A number of operas will be given this season at the Col- 
lege of Music, under the direction of Albino Gorno, head 
of the piano department and Dean of the college. 

The First Presbyterian Church Orchestra, under the di- 
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Baritone 


Close Connection for Mme, Cahier 

Mme, Charles Cahier, who has been taking a few weeks 
of rest in the Black Forest, will begin her season early in 
September in Berlin, in a concert with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and guest appearances with the Berlin State 
Opera. Her last appearance in Berlin is scheduled for the 
evening of September 17, and immediately after it she will 
take the midnight train for Hamburg, arrive there in the 
morning, and at once board the S, S, ty sr we for New 
York. On the same ship there will be Conductor Artur 
Bodanzky and Paul Bender, bass, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and on the way over Mme. Cahier and the two men 
will work on the Pfitzner Romantic Cantata, which will 
have its first American performance in New York by the 
Friends of Music, on October 15. 
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Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, Ga- 
briella Besanzoni, Jean Barondess, 
Maria Luisa Escobar, Consuelo 
Escobar, Gita Glazé, Isa Kremer, 
Helen Lubarska, Louise Minghetti, 


Frances Peralta, Bianca Saroya, 
Sonya Yergin, Alice Zepilli, Avo Bombarger, Constantin Buketoff, 


Charles Carver, Vladimir Dubinsky, Edward Lankow, Angelo 
Minghetti, Curt Taucher, and many others. 
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| FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





SaLzpurc “FEsTsrieLHAUSGEMEINDE” Gets ACTIVE. 

Salzburg, August 11.—The Salzburg Festival Theater 
Association (Festspielhausgemeinde) is having a little festi- 
val of its own this summer after all, although President 
Strauss has completely failed it. Its other leading spirit, 
Max Reinhardt, will give four performances of Moliere’s 
Le Malade Imaginaire between August 21 and 24, with an 
all-star cast, On August 20 a dress rehearsal of the pro- 
duction will be given at Reinhardt’s castle, Leopoldskron, 
near Salzburg, before invited guests P. B. 

SpanisH GOVERNMENT Orrers Music Prizes, 

Madrid, August 7.—The Spanish Government has offered 
two prizes in musical composition, one of 5,000 pesetas ae 
the best opera, regardless of subject and kind, and one o 
2,000 pesetas for the best pianoforte work in sonata or 
other large form, All works must be by Spanish, Portu- 
guese or Latin-American composers and must be submitte | 
yy January 31, 1924 E. I. 
PerrorM 


Monks TO MepiagevAL Music 1N CONCERT. 

Hamburg, August 15.—Interest in mediaeval music has 
increased among German musicians and is about 
to form a new element in musical life, During the coming 
season Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, the Bochum conductor, 
will perform mediaeval works both here and in Bochum, 
and he has engaged the famous Benedictine monks of Beuron 
monastery to perform their hymns. A. > 

New Scureker Orera to Have Corocne Premiere. 

Cologne, August 20.—The new opera of Franz Schreker, 
Irrelohe, will have its premiere here next February, under 
the direction of Otto Klemperer, rhe stage qpanagement 
is in the hands of Director Rémond and thé scenery is 
being designed by Emil Pirchan, of Berlin. After Cologne 
the work will be heard in Stuttgart under Leonhardt, and 
in Frankfurt under Rottenberg. ' Es. 

Potisa: Composer Honoren py RUMANIAN KING. 

Warsaw, August 10.—On the occasion of the gala per- 
formances of Casanova (opera) and Pan Twardowski 
(ballet) in honor of the visit of the King and Queen of 
Rumania, the composer, Ludomir Rozycki, was decorated 
with the Royal Order of the Rumanian Crown, 5, 
ConservAToRY IN DIFFICULTIES. 

Leipsic, August 19.—The famous Leipsic Conservatory, 
which once had Mendelssohn for director, is meeting with 
great economic difficulties caused by the, stress of German 
conditions, Great efforts are being made to maintain the 
old standards, but means are lacking to engage high-class 
teachers and pay for repairs of instruments and music. 
A Society of the Friends and Supporters of the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Leipsic has been formed, which is organiz- 
ing a voluntary collection in connection with the eighticth 
anniversary of the institution, which takes place ~ i 


greatly 


LEIPSIC 


Drespen Oreratic SEASON OPENS. 

Dresden, August 17.—The operatic season of 1923-24 was 
successfully inaugurated last Saturday with a performance 
of Die Meistersinger under Fritz Busch’s baton. Among 
the novelties announced for the season are Busoni’s Doctor 
Faust, which is now being completed by its composer, 
Volkmar Andreae’s Adventures of Casanova, and Strieg- 
ler’s Hand aufs Herz, There is also a possibility of 
Strauss’s Whipped Cream having its premiere here, to- 
gether with the first Dresden performance of the Legend 
of Joseph. Tschaikowsky’s Pique Dame, Humperdinck’s 
Konigskinder and Strauss’s Elektra will be revived. There 
will be a great jubilee in honor of the State Orchestra’s 
375th aniversary in September, A, I. 

Bertin Overa Reorens, 

Berlin, August 20,—The Berlin Staatsoper reopened yes- 
terday for the season 1923-24 with a performance of Die 
Meistersinger. No novelties have as yet been announced, 
and no successor to Leo Blech as chief conductor has been 
appointed. Neither is it known as yet who will conduct 
the symphony concerts of the Staatskapelle, which take 
place in the opera house. The Deutsches Opernhaus and 
the Volksoper are also in full swing, the former with Leo 
Blech at the musical helm, and the latter with a new chief 
conductor, Eugen Szénkar, from Frankfort, who for the 
first time conducted Tristan last night with success, The 
Volksbiihne is also running a summer season of ‘ro 


Wacner Festivat 1n Lonpon Tus Fatt. 
London, August 18—A Wagner Festival (in English) is 
to be held in London in early October at the Old Vic 
(known as the home of opera in English), Lohengrin has 
been chosen for performance on the first night, October 4, 
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to be followed a week later by Tristan. Tannhauser is 

also on the schedule. G. C 

Important New Viotrn Concerto Hearp at Lonpon 
ProMENADE CONCERT. 

London, August 23.—A new violin concerto by Dohnanyi 
in D minor (op. 28), the most important novelty of the 
London Promenade concert season to date, was produced 
at Queen’s Hall last night under the baton of Sir Henry 

It had an admirable exponent in Isolde Menges, 
whose playing is eminently suitable to the broad rhythmical 
music. In four movements, the concerto is full of color 
and melody, the orchestration rich and brilliant and the 
whole had an exceptionally good reception from a large 
audience. te a 
Bonn CELEBRATES Unper Dirrt- 


BeetHoveNn FEestivar 


CULTIES. 

Bonn-on-the-Rhine, August 9.—Every year the city of 
Bonn celebrates the birth of its greatest son, Beethoven, 
with a festival, at which, besides those of Beethoven, works 
of modern ‘composers were performed. This year the festi- 
val was organized with great difficulty. On account of the 
French occupation and the commandeering of the railroads, 
it was impossible to transport soloists from other cities. 
The concerts were, therefore, confined to Beethoven's mu- 
sic, and instead of chamber music orchestral works were 

rformed. Despite the veritable “American” heat, the old 
3eethoven Hall was overcrowded while the nine symphonies 
were being played under the leadership of Max Anton. 
Many French officers and soldiers were among the listeners 
and applauded enthusiastically. The piano concertos in 
C major and G major were played by Meta Hoentzsch and 
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Will resume teaching on Sep- 
tember 17 and will accepta lim- 
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Josef Schan, respectively. Local soloists, too, made up the 
vocal quartet in the Ninth, ‘namely Annie Christiansen, a 
Dane by birth; Mme. Kuhl-Dahlmann; a Diisseldorf tenor, 
Materns, and Stephani, bass. At the end of the festival 
the conductor was made general musical director by the 
municipality of Bonn. H. U. 





Cottlow Motoring from New Hampshire 


After a delightful, restful vacation, this popular pianist, 
her husband and mother are returning to their home 
in New York, where Miss Cottlow will resume teaching 
and also work on her programs for the coming season. They 
will visit friends in Suffield, Farmington and Lakeside, Conn., 
en route. 

Miss Cottlow and her family made several trips to Peter- 
borough while in New Hampshire, and were delighted to 
find Mrs. MacDowell in splendid condition,.as active and 
alert as ever, and apparently entirely recovered from the 
accident that caused her so much suffering last winter. 


Gentle Engaged as San Carlo Guest Artist 


Alice Gentle, who for several years toured with the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company and materially added to her 


splendid ratic reputation, has just been engaged by Im- 
presario Fortune Gallo as guest artist with his San Carlo 
forces. Miss Gentle will appear in New York, Boston 


and Philadelphia with the company and later in the season 
on the Pacific Coast where last season she scored a trium 
with this company. Between her operatic appearances Miss 
Gentle will make a large number of concert appearances, 
having within the past several years become a big favorite 
with concert audiences. 
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MRS. HUGHES, BACK FROM 
EUROPE, ANNOUNCES PLANS 
FOR CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


A More Varied Season Promised—Noted Soloists to Be 
Heard—New York Concert on January 22 


Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, got back from Europe on Monday, September 3, 
on the S. S. Orduna. Mrs, Hughes had been making visits 
to London and Paris*which covered six weeks and in which 
she took the greatest pleasure in trying to forget her fine 
orchestra and music in general; but as the Statue of Liberty 
heaved in sight, the orchestral urge was again upon her and 
by the time she had reached the Hotel Belmont, where a 
member of the Musicat Courter staff interviewed her, she 
was in full harness once more. 

“You can say,” said she, “that the Cleveland Orchestra is 
going to make its service to the community even more 
varied than before, although I believe ever since our be- 
ginning we have reached more different sections of com- 
munity life than any other orchestra in America. There will 
be, of course, the regular season of sixteen pairs of sym- 
phony concerts, beginning, October 11, and running until 
April 26. Mr. Sokoloff will conduct all of these, except the 
two pair which will take place during his short trip to Eng- 
land, where he will conduct a pair of concerts with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. hile he is away, Georges 
Enesco and Erno Dohnanyi will be the guest conductors. 
Frank Bridge, the English composer, will appear in one pro- 
gram in the early part of the season, conducting a work 
of his own. The soloists for the symphony concerts are 
to be Heifetz, Casals, Charles Hackett, Lila Robeson, 
Dohnanyi, Arthur Beckwith (concertmaster of the orches- 
tra), Victor D. Gomez (first cellist), Hofmann, Sophie 
Braslau, Zimbalist, Enesco, Beryl Rubinstein and Maria 
Carreras. 

“We shall have our regular series of eight Sunday, so- 
called popular concerts, with somewhat lighter programs. 
The success of these concerts has been so great that we are 
starting a new series of four more, similar in character, 
which will be held on Tuesday evenings. 

“Of course we shall keep up the work in connection with 
the schools, public and private, in which we have been so 
much aided and supported by the Cleveland Board of Educa- 
tion. There will be ten children’s concerts, in charge of and 
directed by Arthur Shepherd, assistant conductor of the 
orchestra. Mr. Shepherd has made a great success of these. 
He knows how to capture and hold the attention of the 
children with the little talks which he intersperses in the 
program. There is one feature on each program that the 
children themselves especially enjoy, a single choral number 
which they sing with the orchestra. You know we send 
out our programs to the schools long in advance, when we 
deliver the tickets to them, so that the teachers may help 
us by preparing the children to know just what they are 
going to hear. And they are real youngsters in Cleveland, 
for we only admit children from the fourth to the eighth 
grades inclusive.” 

“Is the orchestra touring this year?” 

“Yes indeed, but if you don’t mind I'll give you anothe: 
story of that which we will announce in a few weeks when 
the plans, which are nearly finished, are completed to the 
crossing of the last t. 

“But you may say we are looking forward with the 
greatest pleasure to coming to New York again, where we 
were received so kindly and warmly last season, and that 
our annual Carnegie Hall concert will be on the evening of 
January 22.” 


Cincinnati Conservatory Pupil on Tour 


Freda Slauter, violinist, pupil of Robert Perutz at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, who appeared during the 
winter as soloist with the Conservatory Orchestra, writes of 
a successful vacation spent playing on a Chautauqua tour in 
the Sheehan Concert Company. They have been successful 
in their appearances throughout Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. During her travels Miss Slauter has met many 
conservatory graduates who have given her a warm welcome. 


Fred Hahn Back from Vacation 


Fred Hahn, head of the violin department and one of the 
directors of the Zeckwer-Hahn Conservatory of Music in 
Philadelphia, oraen through New York recently on his 
way from the White Mountains, where he spent the summer. 
The Zeckwer-Hahn Conservatory opened on September 
10 for the 1923-24 season. 


London String Quartet Coming Here 


It has been announced that the London String Quartet 
sailed on August 27 for New York, having been in South 
America since May. 
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MRS. McCONNELL TO TEACH 
IN NEW YORK AND PARIS 





Her Daughter Harriet to Make Paris Opera Debut in 
October 


Knowing that readers of the Musicat Courter would be 
interested in getting further information regarding Harriet 
McConnell’s forthcoming debut in grand opera in Paris, the 
writer called on Mrs. E. B. McConnell at her New York 
studios. 

It will be remembered that the American contralto made 
a successful debut in recital a few seasons ago at Aeolian 
Hall and also that she won recognition for the fine art she 
displayed as soloist for three years with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer director. Just prior to going 
abroad, Miss McConnell and her sister Marie appeared in 
vaudeville throughout the country in a brilliant skit called 
Frills and Fancies. Everywhere they appeared the critics 
praised them highly for their artistic singing, beautiful 
gowns, and gorgeous scenery. 

Mrs. McConnell, the mother of Harriet and Marie, re- 
turned to New York the middle of July with Marie. She 
is also their vocal teacher. In speaking of the trip to 
Europe, Mrs. McConnell said: 

“We left New York for London on the Olympic on June 
24, 1922. In July the girls played two weeks at the London 
Coliseum and had offers to play in the provinces, but as the 
salary proposition was not satisfactory, we would not accept 
it, and spent our time sightseeing until September 5, when 
we left for Paris. Marie was seasick crossing the English 
Channel, and on arriving in Paris we drove to several hotels 
before we finally landed at the Regina on the Rue-de Rivoli. 
For three weeks she was confined to bed with ptomaine 
poisoning, while I was trying to acquaint myself with the 
streets and Harriet was acting as nurse. | felt relieved 
when I found my way to the American Express Office, that 
haven of comfort for all Americans. I found a comfortable 
apartment on Ave. Suffren, and there with the help of Paul 
Ananian, who introduced Harriet to Felix Leroux, she began 
to study Samson et Dalila. By the time she had her private 
audition with M. Rouche on April 18 she had five roles 
committed to memory. She took a lesson every noon with 
M. Leroux, and I gave her a voice lesson in the morning. 
His time was so taken up at the opera that he could take 
Marie just twice a week. She also took three dancing 
lessons and a vocal lesson from me every day. Then the 
three of us took two French lessons a week: I attended a 
mise en scene cour every week where I had the opportuntiy 
of hearing a number of our American girls who were 
anxiously preparing for that promised audition. 

“One of the hardest things a pupil will find is to get an 
audition. I am very happy to say that M. Felix Leroux, 
who secured Harriet’s audition, will join me when I open 
my studios on my return to Paris. My French teacher will 
teach diction, and I will teach only voice, which is my hobby. 
After getting several more teachers to assist me, I shall 
divide my time between Paris and New York. I want to 
interest our American singers who cannot get an opportunity 
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here to go over there with me, and when they are ready I 
will arrange for their auditions. Harriet had hers April 18 
and was accepted. She will make her debut in October.” 

“Of course you will be in Paris for the debut?” 

“No, that will be impossible, as I have agreed to give a 
ten weeks’ course here in New York, and therefore will 
remain in the metropolis until November 24. Some of my 
pupils are taking a lesson every day and several are plan- 
ning to go to Paris with me in February for further study.” 


19 
Soloists with New York Symphony Orchestra 


Following is a complete list of soloists who will appear 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra during the com- 
ing season: Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, Samuel Dushkin, 
Florence Easton, Georges Enesco, Dusolina Giannini, Jascha 
Heifetz, Josef Hofmann, Paul Kochanski, Wanda Landow- 
ska (harpsichordist), Mitja Nikisch, Sigrid Onegin, Pader- 
ewski, Frederick Patton, Moriz Rosenthal, Albert Spalding, 
Reinald Werrenrath, and Efrem Zimbalist. 





Mrs. Snyder Reopens Studios, October 15 


While Mrs. Nettie Snyder, the well known New York 
vocal teacher, was in Florence this summer, she bought a 
beautiful villa, which was the home of Galileo, where he 
lived and died. Ten minutes from Florence, it is all fur- 
nished with antiques. Mrs. Snyder writes that she has 


MRS. NETTIE 
(1) Right to left: Dean Root, Sonya Michel, Mrs. 
from the garden. (3) From the 
been working with her old maestro, Vannini, who wishes 
her to keep his method alive. He has written a book on 
this method which will be published soon, and then be trans- 
lated into English; it is said to be quite an interesting 
work. 
Mrs. 


In commenting further on her new villa, Snyder 





“There are twelve figs, 


says: acres of fruit, grapes, pears, 
peaches, olives, and all kinds of vegetables. They have 
two cows, a horse, chickens and eggs, along with their 
own wine and oil. I am sure I am going to love it. Later 
I'll have a school—the Vannini Schooi.” 

Mrs. Snyder was scheduled to leave Venice on August 


SNYDER BUYS VILLA IN FLORENCH. 
Nettie 


Snyder and Lucile Nelsen. (2) The Villa Giorello Galileo 
back of the street. (4) The porch. 
26 for Milan, where she expected to meet Marguerita 


Sylva, who, by the way, was to give a recital in Berne on 
September 5. After their stay, they will go to Paris, where 
Sylva will sing some performances of Carmen at the Opera 
Comique. Mrs. Snyder will sail for America on October 
2 on the Rochambeau and reopen her studios on October 15 
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It’s an ill wind-player that never blows well. 
a OR 


Many baton wielders conduct an orchestra better 
than they conduct themselves. 


Not a line about Mary Garden in the papers this 
summer. She is neglecting her art dreadfully, 


To be musical is to be musically superior, not 
generally superior, as some musical persons think. 


An exchange asks; “What will the new musical 
season bring forth?” Concerts and opera, we should 
say. —_g—— 
Judge advises that the best way to write a jazz 
hit is to “take something composed by one of the 
masters and just decompose it.’ 


The law of supply and demand does not always 
operate effectively. See how many musicians there 
are who need genius and how little genius there is. 

wel vaninn 


Money paid by business men for their children’s 
music lessons from incompetent teachers, should be 
deductible as total losses in their income tax returns. 


a 


Now that Mexico and the United States are 
,friends again a revival of La Paloma, as a cafe and 
restaurant number, may be expected confidently this 


winter, oonnnenllieaatmen 
An old fashioned home is one where they play 
piano duets and have a picture of Mozart’s Last 


Days hanging in the parl—beg pardon, in the draw- 
ing room, 
ementen pases 
A man who owns a large banana plantation in 
Jamaica says that he intends to sue the author and 
composer of Yes, We Have No Bananas, for part 
of their royalties, 
on on 
Not content with being a week in advance of the 
dailies and the other music papers with the Kous- 
sewitzky-Boston Symphony announcement, the 
Musica Courter notices with satisfaction that its 
exclusive announcement of the visit of the Swedish 
Ballet to America this coming season, published ‘way 
back in May or June, is just officially confirmed. 


eR I 

Hugo Kortschak, the violinist, recently visited his 
home city of Graz for the first time in ten years 
and gave a recital there. “The concert was arranged 
by (and for the benefit of) the Urania Society,” he 
writes, “which makes it its duty to keep art and 
science before the people in these times when admis- 
sion prices for the ordinary concerts are only within 
reach of the newly rich ‘Schieber’ (profiteers). The 
Urania is doing wonders in this way. It also main- 
tains a string quartet. The other day a Schubert 
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rogram had its twenty-eighth repetition. The house 
s been sold out every time and that in a town of a 
quarter of a million inhabitants.” 


The musical battle of 1923-24 is on, speaking by 
the calendar, but it will be several weeks before 
hostilties may be expected on the part of the artists 
against the public pocketbook. Let us wish success 
to the selndides marksmen. 

i 

Richard Strauss has written a ballet called Whip- 
ped Cream. When the casual diner goes into a 
restaurant hereafter, picks up the card and reads 
Potpourri, Whipped Cream, he won’t know whether 
he is looking at the menu or the musical program. 

cenapsnelpabtitied 

The letter from Buenos Aires on another page of 
this issue is of special interest because of its report 
of the reception of Riccitelli’s opera, 1 Compagnacci, 
which had“its first performance there outside of 
Italy. I Campagnacci is the only novelty announced 
for next year’s season at the Metropolitan. 

Josef Stransky evidently forgets we haven't any 
such title as “Herr Generalmusikdirektor” on this 
side of the Atlantic, for he is now Generalmusik- 
direktor of the Wagnerian Opera Comparly and Gen- 
eralmusikdirektor of the State Symphony Orchestra. 
Three cheers for General Stransky (mit gedaempfter 
Stimme)! By virtue of his title he doubtless out- 
ranks all the colonels, majors, caps, loots, shavetails, 
sergeants and corporals who do the rest of the con- 
ducting in this Land of Liberty. 

a Oe 


Word comes from Belgium that Ernest Van Dyck 
died a short time ago in his native city of Antwerp, 
where he had been teaching singing since he retired 
from the stage. Van Dyck will be remembered by 
opera goers of a generation ago as the Tannhauser 
of Grau’s famous cast which included Emma Eames, 
Lilli Lehmann and the late David Bispham. He also 
sang numerous other roles here. It was Cosima 
Wagner who first brought him into prominence by 
calling him to Bayreuth to sing Parsifal, and he 
became one of the most famous singers of that role. 
Van Dyck began as a journalist. It is said to have 
been Massenet who discovered his voice while he was 
in Paris writing for a Belgian paper, and induced 
him to try music. Van Dyck persisted in singing 
long after his voice was worn out. We recall hearing 
him as soloist in an orchestral concert in a German 
city about a dozen years ago and his thorough knowl- 
edge of style was the only thing that recalled the days 
of his prime. Van Dyck was in his sixty-third year. 

~——--<@—- 


LINKED DISCORD LONG DRAWN OUT 


_We often hear it said of a young composer that he 
will probably write more soberly and sanely when 
he has finished sowing his wild oats in experimental 
discords. But the biographies of the great com- 
posers teach us to expect mild imitations of prede- 
cessors at first and a gradual progression to new and 
original works later on. Beethoven did not write 
his seventh symphony to start with and then settle 
down to the sanity of the first symphony after he 
had sown his wild oats. Wagner began with the 
Weberish Die Feen and the Franco-Italian Rienzi, 
and not with the ultra-Wagnerian Parsifal. Com- 
pare Haydn’s early quartets with the introduction to 
the Creation, which he wrote in old age, and see how 
tame the young composer was beside the mature and 
extremely advanced composer of sixty-five. Surely 
no one will accuse young Verdi of being recklessly 
wild and discordant and the old Verdi of Othello and 
Falstaff of bees tame. Chopin did not sow any 
wild oats in his C minor rondo and progress to bread 
and butter in his F minor fantasy and his B minor 
scherzo. 

In fact, we fear that several of these young ex- 
perimenters, who began with a jump entirely out 
of the beaten track, are liable to be overtaken by 
the same fate which hanged the calf that began with 
too much rope. 

Stravinsky started out with unconventional dis- 
cords, but he has by no means settled down into a 
placid dispenser of sweet harmonies. In the eyes 
of the orthodox, he has descended deeper and deeper 
into the morass of ugly sounds until he is past all 
redemption. 

Scriabin, the most poetic of them all, got further 
and further away from the Chopin who inspired his 
earlier efforts. 

Who sees any sign of repentance in Schénberg, 
Casella, Bloch, Holbrooke? Their progress, be it 
for better or for worse, is always away from the 
conventional and toward the new and strange. 

Over the mountains of the moon, 
Down the valley of the shadow, 

Ride, boldly ride,. . . . + 
f you seek for Eldorado. ‘ 


That is their motto. 
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SNOBBERY 


“In my humble opinion, for sound copper- 
bottomed snobbery, registered Al at Lloyd’s, 
give me the free-born American citizen.” 

This was written nearly thirty years ago by 
Grant Allen and only reflects an opinion ex- 
pressed by other observers before and since, 
So we may assume that we are snobs. But what 
is a snob? 

Webster has it: Snob. Provincial English, a 
miserable fellow; German, schnoben, equivalent 
to schnieben—see Sniff. An affected and pre- 
tentious person, especially a vulgar person, who 
apes gentility, or affects the intimacy of noble 
or distinguished persons. “A snob is that man 
or woman who is always pretending to be some- 
thing better—especially richer or more fashion- 
able—than they are.” Thackeray. 

So there we have it, and perhaps we are like 
that. And then, again, perhaps we are not. Cer- 
tainly among our rich there has been a tendency 
to worship titles, and to marry them on occasion. 
But have the people of Main Street, including 
the men, any such feeling? It is certainly 
greatly to be doubted. 

Here is a broad division. One class of Amer- 
icans worships what another class holds in con- 
tempt. We hear that many who listen in rapture 
to the great artist, the artist with the great name, 
are nothing but snobs, who would not cross the 
street to hear a superior artist with aless famous 
name, or the home-grown variety in any case. 
Therefore, it is argued, it is not the art they care 
for, but the name and fame, just as it is not the 
man they worship among foreign aristocracies 
but the title and position, not the culture but 
the fame. 

It sounds convincing, but is it true either on 
Main Street or on Broadway? Have we, asa 
whole, no judgment about people with fame 
attached to them, or a title or some claim to 
distinction which may be in no wise connected 
with merit? That, in the case of the artist at 
least—and we are not concerned at present with 
titles—is much to be doubted. It appears, rather, 
that we have a very sound judgment in such 
matters. At least it is a known fact that some 
European reputations have enjoyed only par- 
tial success in America, some European reputa- 
tions have been enormously increased in Amer- 
ica, some reputations have been practically made 
in America. And whether a European start js 
essential except as a necessary part of the artists 
education is by no means certain, 

At least we know that visiting artists tremble 
as to their New York reception. We assume too 
often that, being perfect snobs, we will accept 
anything and anybody with a reputation. But 
the artists themselves tell us another story. They 
are by no means so sure of being accepted. Even 
Caruso, so we are told, was in doubt as to his 
reception by the audience at the Metropolitan, 

Now, if we were snobs, as painted, we would 
have no such judgment, and the visiting artist 
of European note would have never any reason 
to fear our judgment of him. We would accept 
him because of his European reputation any- 
way, and, as we are painted, we are too ignorant 
to know good from bad, and would accept the 
bad, even knowing it bad, because of our 
snobbery. / 

But suppose it is a little true of us? Suppose, 
for the sake of argument, we accept the faet 
of partial snobbery making foreign reputation, 
or some sort or reputation, a requisite. How 
far does that influence our welcome of the home- 
grown and home-bred artist? Is it true that a 
Caruso born and bred in the U. S. A. could 
never arrive at the eminence of an Italian 
Caruso? Is it true that he would be effectively 
barred by his native birth? Is it true that we 
are so lacking in judgment, or so unfair and 
biased in our opinions, that we would be guilty 
of such palpable injustice? 

Honestly, we doubt it. We are utterly unable 
to conceive of such a thing. 

The great artist, known or unknown, Amer- 
ican or foreign, can exercise magic, can sway 
crowds with his art in such a manner that every 
prejudice is forgotten in the universal acclama- 
tion. It is, we believe, up to the artist, and we 
doubt if there is any power that can long keep 
such an artist down. 

Let the artist be so good that he can “take 
people out of themselves” and he need fear no 
snobbery. 
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KOUSSEWITZKY 


A modest paragraph of stop-press news, tucked 
in the corner of page 17 of last week’s issue, stated, 
in the form of a cable from our Paris correspondent, 
that Serge Koussewitzky had been chosen conduc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, to succeed 
Pierre Monteux in the fall of 1924; and this. week 
the exclusive bit of news is confirmed by the official 
announcement of the orchestra’s trustees. Once 
again the Musicat Courter hit the nail on the head 
in advance of all other papers. Nothing is easier 
than to publish “rumors,” and the name of Kousse- 
witzky been bandied about in connection with 
the Boston position for a year or more, as well as 
several other names. But the accuracy and prompt- 
ness of the Musicat Courter’s information is shown 


by the fact that it preceded the official announcement: 


by five days. The story was published in this paper 
on Septémber 6 and the official announcement issued 
on September 11. 

Koussewitzky is entirely an unknown quantity here, 
as he has never visited this country. In the ante- 
revolution days in Russia he had his own orchestra, 
but it was as a virtuoso on the double bass that he 
was known throughout Europe. The last few years 
he has matle his headquarters in Paris conducting 
there and in London and various other places gaining 
a decided reputation for himself, especially in Lon- 
don. His\coming will be awaited with great interest. 

The passing of Pierre Monteux as conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra calls for an apprai- 
sal of his work. Granted that his qualities as a 
conductor did not excite the general admiration 
that was the lot of leaders like Gericke, Nikisch and 
Mudk—to name the most illustrious of. his prede- 
cessors—Mr. Monteux’s contribution to the musical 
history of Boston was nevertheless significant, When 
he came to, Boston he found the symphony orchestra 
distupted, by the war and he spared no pains to 
reorganize it. No sooner, however, did the new 
orchestra, begin to function smoothly, than it was 
again disorganized by a strike which resulted in the 
elimination of a third of the personnel. Again Mr, 
Monteux set to work to rebuild the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and it was the consensus of critical 
Oo inion’ that the early glories of the famous sym- 
i i Primestra had been restored, and there were 
not a,few,,who claimed for it the leadership among 
orchestyas, that it enjoyed for many years. 

Qi,i\Mr. Monteux’s abilities it may fairly be said 
thathejhags made decided strides as a conductor and 
thatyas\a! program maker he might well serve as a 
model for many other orchestral leaders. His depar- 
turé frém'' Boston next spring will be regretted by 
a considerable part of the orchestra’s following in 
Boston, Qn the other hand, the time was ripe for 
a change,and the coming of Mr. Koussewitzky will 
be welcomed by the orchestra’s well wishers not only 
in Boston, but also in New York and the other cities 
visited by this organization. 


ne - 


, a, LTOURNEDOS, 1817 


Some jenthusiast named Giuseppe Radiciotti de- 
votes himself wholeheartedly in a recent issue of the 
Rivista Musicale Italiana, to proving that it was not 
Rossini who wrote a letter attributed to him dated 
February ‘12, 1817, in which some disparaging re- 
marks Were made about Haydn, Beethoven and other 
illustrious, composers. Giuseppe Radiciotti is so 
much interested in this that he sends us a special copy 
of| his article. We are very glad to help Mr. Radi- 
ciotti! by! saying that, without doubt, it is an inter- 
ily Pita those who are interested in it; but, per- 
sora y,, we hope he will excuse us from reading it. 
We confess not being able to get up any very pas- 
sionate,excitement over a letter written or not writ- 
ten; by Rossini in 1817. 1817 A. D. is a devil of a 
long timeiago. We cannot be convinced by Signor 
Radi¢iotti| or anybody else that it makes the slight- 
est difference to him, to Rossini, to us, or to anybody 
else what the immortal inventor of the Barber of 
Seville and tournedos did or didn’t think of Haydn, 
Beethoven, or anybody else. 

Pat 
THE DITSON LIST 


An editorial note heads the September number of 
the monthly Ditson Novelty List, as follows: “It 
is well known that the slogan which appears at the 
head of our Novelty List every time it is published 
is “The American Composer First ;’ but neverthe- 
less we are publishers of music by composers of 
many nationalities, and it would be an unjust dis- 
crimination to them and their music if we paid 
more attention to one composer than to another. 
Therefore in the interest of all composers, and par- 
ticularly of teachers and students, commencing with 
the present number of our Novelty List we shall 
designate the nationality of each composer.” 

The list itself proves that the Ditson house is 
true to its slogan, for of the thirty-odd items listed, 
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twenty-eight are by Americans and only five by for- 
eign composers, and, as it happens, these items are 
most of them arrangements by Americans of stand- 
ard compositions by well-known foreign composers. 
Of course the question of what is an American com- 
poser again arises and in this respect the Ditson 
house allows itself a great deal of latitude. “By 
American Composers,” says a footnote, “is meant 
native born or one who has become an American 
citizen or one who is permanently domiciled here.” 
In the list there are Kurt Schindler and Cecil For- 
syth, neither of whom would, perhaps, be classified 
by most of us under American composers. 


—_— On ——— 


WORTHY OF SHAKESPEARE 


In 1623, three hundred years ago, two actors and 
theatrical managers decided to collect and publish in 
book form the manuscript comedies, tragedies and 
historical dramas of a well beloved theatrical friend 
of theirs who had recently died quite unexpectedly 
during a visit to his native town a hundred miles and 





Photo for the Musicat Courter by Clarence Lucas. 
THE GRAVE OF HEMINGE AND CONDELL 
IN LONDON 


more from London. There were no laws of copy- 
right in those days. The only way the actor mana- 
gers had to preserve their rights in their own plays 
was to keep them securely locked. Nothing but the 
noblest and most unselfish motives could have in- 
duced John Heminge and Henry Condell to give 
away their rights in the plays of Shakespeare. Even 
the great poet himself could not have written nobler 
lines than are to be found in the preface to the 1623 
folio edition. 

The grave of John Heminge and Henry Condell 
is marked by a granite block surmounted by a bust 
of Shakespeare, and in the block is cut a quotation 
from the preface: 

We have but collected them and done an office to the dead, 
without ambition either of self-profit or fame; only to keep 
the memory of so worthy a Friend and Fellow alive, as was 
our SHAKESPEARE. 

The monument of granite and bronze is at best a 
small reward for the men “to whom the world owes 
all that it calls Shakespeare.” The fire of 1666 wiped 
out almost all of Shakespeare’s London. Only a 
few copies of the Folio Edition here and there 
escaped. Can any musical scholar compute the in- 
fluence, direct and indirect, of Shakespeare on music 
during the past three centuries? And all that in- 
fluence and inspiration would have been lost but for 
the unselfish love of Heminge and Condell, who col- 
lected Shakespeare’s papers “without ambition either 
of self-profit or fame.” 

Truly the noble unselfishness of John Heminge 
and Henry Condell is great enough to occupy a 
niche in the temple of fame along with the genius 
of William Shakespeare ! 


@————— 


TILDEN’S DOCTRINE 
This is the way Freeman Tilden describes the state 
of mind of a man who believes in letting good goods 
advertise themselves. It is quoted from a story in 
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a recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post and, 
like many things in the Post, is well worth taking 
to heart : 

“In 1915 Benjamin Pryor, in a frenzy of emotion, 
hired an advertising manager, and began to tell the 
world something about his hen, chick and cow feeds. 
Of course he was in no danger of telling too much, 
His father, Eliphalet, believed in the good old doc- 
trine of concealment. He believed, with the phil- 
osopher, that if a man made a door better than any 
other door, even though he lived in a mousetrap, 
the world would make a path to the woods. No; 
that doesn’t sound quite right. Perhaps it should 
be: If a man makes a path better than any other 
path, even though he lives on a door, the world will 
make a mousetrap in the woods. Well, anyway— 
you get the idea. If you have merit, don’t tell any- 
one. Dodgast ’em, make ‘em find it out for them- 
selves |” 

There are still a few musicians in the world who 
cling to the philosophy of Eliphalet. 

a een 
NO THANK YOU! 

The president of one of the dancing teachers’ 
associations that has been convening in New York, 
calls for a new rhythm to be taught to the American 
people so that they may not remain so slavishly de- 
voted to “jazz’’; and one of the famous jazz band 
leaders proclaims himself ready to play any rhythm 
that the dancing masters select, remarking only that 
he has found it impossible to interest the public in 
anything but the fox trot. Even the tango and waltz 
are declined. 

This president, in crying for a new rhythm, over- 
looked natural laws, There are only two kinds of 
rhythm, double or triple. The triple is inherently 
weaker than the double. The fox trot and the one 
step are danced to the same double rhythm, except 
that the latter is much faster than the former. The 
prevalence of the fox trot is only another case of the 
survival of the fittest. The one-step and waltz call 
for much more exertion, Consequently no vogue can 
be established for them, as it is not only the youth 
of America that dances today. Gray hairs and bald 
heads are (thank goodness) no bar to Terpsichorean 
mastery. The dancing master wants to establish a 
new rhythm because all the world knows the prevail- 
ing one and there is nothing new for him to teach. 
But what new rhythms could the dancing master have 
in mind? Nine out of ten of the polkas, schottisches, 
mazurkas and varsoviennes of our dancing school 
days, compared to a good jazz number played quietly 
and without blare by a good orchestra, were musical 
abominations. As long as we are permitted to float 
quietly and gracefully through the fox trot to such 
titillating tunes as, for instance, Swingin’ Down the 
Lane, we refuse to show the slightest interest in any 
dancing master’s demands for new rhythms. 


— 


THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


The annual announcement of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra promises an unusually interesting season. 
Fritz Reiner, the young conductor, who has just 
completed his first season in Cincinnati, emphatically 
made good. The directors, in the announcement, say 
so in no uncertain terms: “That he proved to be all 
and even more than we had dared to hope is cause 
for deep congratulation. The steady growth in 
attendance at the concerts last winter and the en- 
thusiasm were practical evidence of the improve- 
ment in the playing of the orchestra, while the heavy 
advance sale during the summer for the coming 
season attests still further the favorable regard of 
the public for the orchestra and its leader. In Mr. 
Reiner the Association feels it has a great conductor, 
a man of genius, untiring in devotion to his task of 
making the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra the best 
in America.” 

The complete programs are not announced as yet, 
but in the preliminary list Mr. Reiner promises a 
number of interesting things including the first sym- 
phony of Charles Martin Loeffler and Arthur Bliss’ 
Melée Fantasque. The orchestra itself will be 
strengthened by the addition of several new players 
and some new instruments of finer quality have 
been purchased. Mrs, Charles P. Taft, to whom 
music in Cincinnati owes so much, continues as presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Orchestra Association, and the 
management of the orchestra remains in the capable 
hands of Mrs. J. W. Darby. 


WORTH REMEMBERING 

If the unthinkable could be true and it is possible 
that you have a musical friend who doesn’t read the 
Musica Courter, don’t wait until Christmas before 
making him or her a present of a year’s subscription 
to the Musica Courier. Do it now and don’t make 
your friend miss all the good things to be found in 
these columns from today until Christmastide and 
thereafter. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Godowsky surély knows how Alexander the Great 
must have felt. There are no piano compositions left 
for Leopold the Great to conquer, 

nee 


Reports about the decline and fall of the mark in 
Germany seem to agree, but the stories about the 
condition of the people are somewhat conflicting. A 
letter just received from Alberto Jonas tells this 


tale: 
Berlin, August 24. 


“We have had, and are still having, a splendid time in 
Germany. I daresay that things are represented in_ the 
newspapers differently from what they are over here, Still, 
for a couple of days the threat of a general strike has cast a 
deep gloom over the entire country. But that is passed, and 
except for the fact that everybody, including the fruit 
vendor on the street, is a millionaire, or at least handles 
millions every day, there is no trouble and one can have 


everything. 
nem, 


Russia is not recognized by the United States offi- 
cially, but Americans seem to recognize—and patron- 
ize-—Russian compositions, players, singers, cabarets, 
dancers, restaurants, and cousins and other relatives 
of the late Czar. What else is there in Russia to 
recognize ? 
nee 

This is one issue of one newspaper in which there 
shall be no joke about the mark; the Upruhr being 
nearly over in Germany, 

id id 

Nature takes as much pains in the forming of a 

tenor as of a trombonist. 
Ld Ld 

The new country house which he erected with his 
Love Nest royalties, Lou Hirsch calls The Castle I 
Built From an Air, 

mn 8 

Japan's calamity overtops every other current mat- 
ter. It is to be hoped that the musical fraternity 
will be as liberal as all the other groups in contribut- 
ing toward the relief fund to help the homeless, hun- 
gry, and injured in Tokio, Yokohama, and the rest 
of the devastated centers, Every musical artist who 
has toured in Japan in recent years came back with 
enthusiastic tales about the new interest awakened 
there in Occidental music, and about the substantial 
manner in which the public of the large cities sup- 
ported the concerts of the Foreign musicians. 


It's a funny world in which people show great courage 
in time of war and are afraid of one another in time of peace. 
~Evening Telegram. 
nee 


“Franck, at least, is one composer who is abso- 
lutely original,” writes N. H., “and I challenge you 
to show me a single phrase from his works which 
suggests the theme of any other writer.” Just to 
mention one, Franck’s Beatitudes ends with a phrase 
for strings identical with Liszt’s famous opening 
theme in the E flat piano concerto. (“Ihr versteht 
ia alle nichts.”) The “thematic coincidence” is un- 
mistakable and little short of startling. 

eRe 


With our political system it is difficult to imagine 
a National Conservatory of Music in this country. 
More likely it would a National Controversy of 
Music. 

eRe” 

A soprano reports that at a musical festival last 
spring she had the following conversation with an 
elevator boy at her hotel : 

Boy—“Gee! I thought all them soloists what's 
engaged at this festival are artists.” 

Soprano—‘‘What makes you think they’re not ?” 

Boy—‘Well, they do nothing but practise, prac- 
tise, practise, from the minute they get to this hotel 
until they go to the concert.” 

nme 

It was different when we used to go to the Worces- 
ter Festival. We remember when we wete riding 
on a street car there and heard two citizens dis- 
cussing the performance of Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony the evening before. “That’s a pretty high so- 
prano part,” said one: “I think it must run to—er 
—well—er—high C, I should say.” “Pardon me,” 
remarked the conductor of the car, “but the soprano 
part in the ninth symphony only goes as high as 
B.” “How do you know?” asked the first speaker. 
“Because I sang in the chorus when the ninth 5 - 
phony was given at the Worcester Festival in 1883," 
was the quiet reply “7 oe coniustons 


One more flower from the days of the festivals 
which Charlotte Maconda used to make memorable 
with her lovely warblings. At the Maine Festival of 
a certain year she was billed as a “coloratura” so- 
prano, and the good burghers of Bangor were ex- 


pectant and also slightly puzzled. But one old lady 
waxed indignant, and meeting Mr. Chapman, the 
director, the day before the festival opened, she asked 
him point blank: “Do you mean to say, Mr. Chap- 
man, that you are going to bring a colored singer to 
perform at these concerts?” 

nme 


The financial, commercial, and political manipula- 
tions and revelations of the past few years show 
clearly to what a low ebb public conscience and per- 
sonal ethics have fallen. One hundred years ago 
such conditions would have caused an uprising of the 
people. Today, the average citizen merely smiles 
when some money king is detected in a new piece of 
fraud, and says, “Oh, he'll get out of the jam all 
right; he’s too smart; they can’t ‘jug’ him.” Every- 
body tries to be “smart” in the same way as the 
money king, and nobody cares whence or how he ob- 
tains money, so long as it comes easily and quickly. 
What has all this to do with music? Nothing and 
everything. Art does not flourish where people have 
no time to devote to it, and where quantity produc- 
tion for money’s sake is the goal of achievement. 
Our musicians are inoculated with the money fever 
just as badly as the business men. Things are not 
done for art’s sake chiefly but largely for money— 
for large money, as it were. Our Opera still is sup- 
ported primarily by a guarantee fund furnished by a 
few rich persons simply because they must have a 
place where they may show off their money. When 
a society matron wears a mammoth rope of pearls 
or chain of diamonds it is equivalent H iyeomn on 
herself a bank note for $50,000, $100,000, or more, 
as the case might be. The challenge is eagerly ac- 
cepted by the other moneyed matrons, and they fasten 
to themselves bills of even larger denominations. 
Thus the Opera is merely an arena where the women 
battle with the money for which their husbands fight 
in business. The orchestral situation in New York 
is much like that at the Opera. There are several 
conductors in this city who have the ambition to be at 
the head of new permanent orchestras. Nothing 
can come of the schemes, however, for each con- 
ductor is backed by a social clique, and these various 
cliques neutralize each other’s efforts. Only rarely 
does an American composer write an opera, or a 
symphony, or a string quartet, or a fugue; “there 
is no money in it.” Paderewski is generally conceded 
to be the “greatest” pianist who visits this country 
hecause he makes the most money. When a manager 
thinks of importing a foreign artist to America he 
does not ask himself, “Is he great?” but “Will he be 
a money maker?” Orchestral musicians have bound 
themselves into unions which will not allow them to 
do one job more for the money they receive, than the 
“work” actually stipulated upon between “employer” 
and “employee.” When new artists appear here, the 
average newspaper readers are more eager to learn 
of the money receipts than of the artistic standard of 
the performances, Jeritza is “greater” than Cecil 
Arden because she receives more money. A “star” 
cast in opera is better than a good ensemble, because 
the tickets cost more, and the “stars” get bigger 
salaries than the regular ensemble singers. Our 
music critics are exactly like the people in other 
walks of our national life. The sight of money makes 
them dizzy, poor souls, and the proof of it is that 
they are always talking of it in their articles. 

nee 

The foregoing list of virtues to be found'in Ameri- 
can musical life might be made considerably longer 
but what is the use? Everyone “on the inside” knows 
the true state of affairs, and those on the outside have 
no time to bother with such a small thing as music. 
“There’s no money in it”—for the seeker after bigger 
game. The men who are directors of the Opera 
also are directors of our insurance companies, trust 
companies, industrial monopolies and railroad syndi- 
cates. There is no remedy in sight, unless the hardy 
West makes a stand, and develops to the fullest ex- 
tent the independence and courage which here and 
there have crept forth recently in its art and litera- 
ture and criticism. The West may save the situa- 
tion; the East is too lost to a sense of its own shame, 
too deeply buried under its admiration for money, 
and its sordid greed for more, No wonder that great 
musicians find New York unbearable and live here 
only because of the golden shower which never ceases 
to pour and from which they cannot resist the temp- 
tation to try to gather a few sprays. eek le 

nee 


Now that we have spoken a part of our feelings 
we confess that we did it as an antidote to some of 
the slushy stuff all of us shall read soon about our 
town, its artistic eminence, and “1923-24, which 


‘ 
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promises to be the ment musical season in the 
annals of the metropolis,” 
eeme*e 

An essay in an educational musical monthly con- 
cludes as follows: “It is therefore the plain duty of 
the critic to hold up the cause of all good American 
music.” For how much? 

nme 

“I like the great free spirit that prevails here,” 
said a prominent foreign opera singer last week on 
stepping ashore here from Europe. We are not quite 
sure that the reporter got his wording right. Did 
the foreign opera singer not say the “great fee 
spirit ?” 
nRme*e 

The composer of several of the most poptilat of the 
popular songs ‘made a European creator of comic 
opera say recently: “I should like to use this fellow 
as a character in one of my works. I would give 
him long hair, a velvet coat and a pocket fiddle, and 
in the second act I would have him kidnapped by 
brigands and hidden away in a remote cavetn. Here 
the brigand chief visits him, The chief says: 

“*From your costume am | to judge you to be a 
strolling musician ?’ 

““‘Not at all,’ is the haughty answer. 
composer.’ 

“*What are your works?’ the chief asks, 

“The other enumerates his operas and the chief 
says: 

‘Sing me an aria from The Pink Stocking it your 
best manner.’ 

“The composer sings the aria and at its end the 
brigand chief, rising in great excitement, ofders the 
shackles to be stricken from his limbs. 

“*So you steal?’ he cries, ‘Then go in peace. I 
never exact tribute om 4 mmge ss 


‘I atm a 


And then there is the New York Sunday paper 
story of a midnight burglar who awakened a family 
in London by seating himself at their piano and play- 
ing selections from Handel’s Messiah. The men of 
the family seized him, whereupon he explained that he 
was a professional musician but had become a ctim- 
inal, served a term in prison, and was ever then in 
the house for the purpose of robbing it. Seeing a 
piano, he said, he could not resist the tertiptationi to 
touch the keys. Moved by the man’s story, the fam- 
ily gave him $20 and a new suit of clothes “to help 
him upward once more.” We hope that the publica- 
tion of this tale will not start a flood of midnight 
Messiah recitals in this country. The musician who 
hatched out the idea is entitled to his $20, and the 
child of his brain should be protected. It was a new 
one on us, but we are always ready to acknowledge 
musical genius wherever we find it. It is the progtes- 
sive musician who deserves to succeed. 


An Edinburgh gentleman makes known the fact 
that he possesses the oldest musical dictionaty in ex- 
istence. The volume was published in Lotidéh, and 
is dated 1794, Among the entries is this one: 
“Haydn, Dr. Joseph (Composer, Pia Forte, Pro. 
Con., Opera, Sol. Con.), No. 18 Great Pultney 
street, Golden Square, London.” The mysterious 
abbreviations “Pro. Con.” and “Sol. Con.” mean that 
Haydn was to be had for professional and. solo, con- 
certs—a curious distinction, by the way. Other well 
known names in the book are those of i, 
Cramer, Dussek and Humel (Hummel is t). 
There is mention of a trombonist Schubett atid a 
violinist Wagner. Hummel was at that tithe but a 
lad, and is referred to as “a soprano singer iti Covent 
Garden oratorio.” The directory contains, eighty- 
four pages, but there are only two female violinists 
mentioned in the work. When the compilet was in 
a quandary as to the exact address of his LdWiatts, 
he boldly gave merely the place of residence, as 
“Italy,” “Yorkshire,” or “Philadelphia.” The ‘last- 
named place, by the way, is represented in the direc- 
tory as possessing in the year 1749, thirteen pro- 
fessional musicians, among them being one iaten 
Beals, “teacher of musicke from London,” who gave 
lessons on the violin, oboe, flute, bass viol, and 
string percussion instruments. If Beals were only 
alive today, he could come to the United States and 
starts a private conservatory with himself as the 
faculty. ~~ 

meme” 

Our office boy was asked by a, visitor : “Whom do 
you consider the better man, Satie or Schonberg ?” 
The o, b. replied testily: “First let Firpo and Demg 
sey settle their stampsoeti. 


_ The World says that France now has 48,531 mil- 
lionaires. The estimate is premature. All the Ameri- 
can tourists have not + left French shores. 

¥ 


Nilly—“He’s wonderful at double-stopping.” 
Willy (indifferently )—“They ought to make him 
a traffic cop.” LEonarD LIEBLING. 
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DE PACHMANN AT HOME 


A Chat with the Veteran Pianist in His Summer Home Near Fabriano—He Explains His New Method 


By DOLLY PATTISON 
Rome Correspondent of the Musica, Courier 


Vladimir de Pachmann, who celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday a few months ago, is a wonder. To meet him in- 
formally as I did, in the midst of what has been his family 
for eighteen years, where he can abandon himself to his 
anecdotal or musical loquacity, is refreshing; be it under- 
stood though, this cannot happen unless a current of sym- 
pathy has been established between him and the visitor, for 
as a rule de Pachmann hates visitors. 

Not alone is he proud of the agility of his fingers, which 
is prodigious, but also that of his feet and limbs; while 
conversing on the subject, up he springs like a youth saying : 
“Look now,” and runs around the terrace of the garden, 
up the stairs of the veranda and down again, without losing 
breath or seeming tired. “You see, I can run as though | 
were eighteen.” 

Pachmann has been spending the early summer at the 
Pallotelli summer home in the mountains near pretty 
Fabriano, only coming back to Rome to prepare for their 
departure on the Majestic from Cherbourg for the States 
via Paris, where de Pachmann will make a tour after 
eleven years of absence. He almost expects to find a new 
public. His remembrances of America are most sympathetic ; 
one thing only he execrates—the general distribution of ice 
water. Of this he has a positive horror, it is his night- 
mare! Most amusing it was to follow his facial expression 
and the uplifting of hands in sign of protest. 

hile conversing in English, which he speaks well, he 
would break off into German or French when desiring to 
make a thing more deeply impressive. He confided to me 
that he possesses two treasures, one the new method he 
found some five years ago and upon which he has been 
engrossed in study and revision of his fingering. While in 
the depth of conversation a gentleman, representative of 
one of the largest piano manufacturers, who was present, 
interrupted, saying (as they familiarly call him): “Papy, 
why don’t you show the lady how it works on the key- 
board ?” 


“Oh yeas, I vill, because the lady she understand ; but I 
must put on my Chopin coat, else I cannot play.” 
So off he went to reappear after a few moments, in a 


well worn old brown silk coat, led us to the very appropriate 
music room and sat down before a magnificent grand piano. 
He allowed his fingers to glide along the keyboard and it 
seemed as if the sounds had been transformed into mellow 
fluidity. He played Liszt’s Seventh Etude with the most 
remarkable brilliancy, overcoming the immense difficulties 
as though they were child’s play, and greatly attributing 
this enormous facility to his new method which he explained 
so clearly that one could easily follow it as he played. 

“Now, you see, I am never tired; before, after a big Liszt 
piece for instance, I was sometimes tired. Now, oh now! 
nothing!” and he laughed and chuckled and pranked about 
like a child in his happiness. 

He then played some Brahms waltzes with their infinite 
varieties of tempi. It was wonderful—it was extraordinary— 
it was everything! Brahms, under his fingers did not seem the 
heavy footed mastodon almost all pianists present. Here 
was brillancy, lightness. Birds, butterflies flew across the 
keyboard; then again, according to the coloring of the 
tempi, sturdy solemn oaks bent their branches. It was a 
dream. Godowsky’s Carneval he played next, and last, but 
not least, a Chopin nocturne hardly known. How 
he sang, with what intense emotion he played 
and how he conveyed his emotion to his listeners, 
is a thing one cannot describe. 

In his seventy-fifth year de Pachmann is bet- 
ter than ever. I am sure the public, and espe- 
cially musicians, will find this to be true. He is 
living music—the same animated conversational- 
ist while playing as before. He cannot help it— 
it is stronger than his own will. What a lucky 
man he is to be able to dedicate himself entirely 
to his art and to concentrate upon it. This he 
owes to the charming family of his manager, 
which thinks of everything and takes care of 
him in every detail. Thus he has been able to 
work out the first of his treasures, his new 
method. 

During a pause he got up from the piano and 
whispered to me: “Now you wish to know my 
other treasure? Vel—it is—it is—a rare 
diamond, one of the rarest exemplaires of the 
red diamond. The Czar of Russia and I alone 
possess such a diamond. I have mine but the 
poor Czar—who knows where the Bolsheviki 
have sold his?” 

It was getting quite late and Papy was quite 
sorry to have to stop, as it was dinner time; but 
those who were far more sorry were the en- 
tranced listeners, deprecating that such a prosaic 
thing as a dinner should call us out of the 


rita, 


(Above) The veteran pianist at the summer home of his manager, Signor Pallotelli, in the mountains near Fabriano, Italy. 
Pachmann, then Mrs. Pallotelli and, behind her, William Murray of the Baldwin Piano Company. 


De Pachmann at the piano; 


realms of ecstatic art to reality. Dear, young, old Papy 
promised that on his return we should have more music 
with the new method—and thanks in advance for that. 


New Vocal Quartet Formed 


A vocal quartet of an unusually interesting character has 
been formed under the aegis of Daniel Mayer, who is ar- 
ranging a tour in New England and the East. Ralph Errolle, 
tenor; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; Pavel Ludikar, bari- 
tone, and Strella Wilson, soprano, have joined forces and 
will offer programs of quartets, trios, duets and solos to 
make up an evening’s entertainment that will be popular in 
its appeal, as well as artistic. 

Mr. Errolle, who made his debut with the Chicago Opera, 
has since appeared i in concert and opera in Australia, where 
he sang for a number of years. A protegée of Melba, Miss 
Wilson is an Australian prima donna whose biggest successes 
have been in light opera. Those who heard the original 
Boston Opera Company remember Pavel Ludikar for his 
splendid acting as well as for his fine baritone voice, and 
Elizabeth Lennox is a young American contralto who is 
widely known through her vocal records, besides being one 
of the most popular of the younger recitalists. 

This new quartet should fill a gap which is keenly felt 
in American musical communities; that of operatic concerts 
at popular prices and in localities where ordinarily the big 
operatic organizations cannot afford to perform. 


Calve to Open Institute of Singing 


Another Calve success is recorded from Paris where the 
great international singer gave an afternoon of song in 
honor of her compatriot, Jean Henri Fabre, and for the 
benefit of her native province of Avey ron, 

“In the presence of such art,” writes Irving: Schwerke, 
“there is only one thing to do—take off the plumed hat and 
let it sweep the ground. To find fault is only another way 
of making known what one does not know about the art 
of song. The entire recital must be taken as a demonstra- 
tion of supreme artistry in manner of delivery, legato and 
variety of tone, divination of the innermost meaning of 
music and poem, and perfection and charm in style. And 
what diction! No need of program notes to understand 
the words when Mme, Calve sings. The enthusiasm aroused 
was quite sensational. Mme, Calve’s public adores her, 
always has and always will. The reception they accorded 
her was conclusive proof of the place she holds in their 


affection.” ; : ; 
Mme. Calve arrives in New York September 20, and 
will open her Institute of Singing on October 5. Her con- 


cert tour will begin late in December. 


Reimherr Scores at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


George Reimherr, the tenor and interpreter, gave a splen- 
did recital on Sunday evening, September 2, at the bunga- 
low of Pauline MacArthur. Mr. Reimherr was in excel- 
lent voice and, as has been written many times before, 
his artistry was greatly appreciated. His program follows: 
Pluck This Little Flower (Landon Ronald), Thou Art to 
Me (Emil Breitenfeld), An Oxford Garden (Mabel Wood 





oa pss 


WITH DE PACHMANN IN SUMMER. 


rector and cellist at the 


(Below, left to right) de Pachmann eaplaining his new method to Mra, 
to look at him nobody would suspect that he is seventy-five years old. De Pachmann instructing the youngest me mber of the Pallotelli famity. 
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Hill), Even As the Wind Comes (Emil Breitenfeld), The 
Rainbow (Arthur Voorhees), For a Dream's Sake (A. 
Walter Kramer), Pleading (Edward Elgar), My Lips Are 
Sealed (J. Bleichman), Your Smile (Pauline MacArthur), 
Twilight (Eugene Cowles), Kashmiri Song (Woodford- 
Finden), Night (Rachmaninoff), Lilacs (Rachmaninoff), 
Ah Not With God's Thunder (Moussorgsky). 

Mrs. MacArthur's song, Your Smile, is a charming bit 
of writing and had to be repeated with Twilight, Pleading 
and An Oxford Garden. Special mention must be made 
of the charming accompanist, Virginia Corcoran, whose 
playing was excellent. 


Bowes’ Tenor Wins Success 


_Thad Harvey is a young Los Angeles tenor who varies 
his singing by competing on the athletic field for the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, his specialty being pole 
vaulting. He is a pupil of Charles Bowes, the well known 
vocal teacher, who used to have a studio in Paris and New 
York until he became so fond of Southern California that 
he couldn't leave it. A recent appearance as soloist at the 
Hollywood Bowl concerts brought Mr. Harvey the follow- 
ing newspaper criticisms; 

Thad Harvey, a Los Angeles tenor and a Los Angeles product 
(he studied with Charles Bowes, a de Reszke disciple, who has brought 
out several well-trained young singers), was Ft an ovation is 
narrative from La Boheme had fervent appea Harvey possesses a 
voice of ingratiating sweetness and clarity. There is a certain in 
definable quality in his singing which holds the listener.—Bruno Ussher 
in Saturday Night. 


Mr, Harvey sang his numbers with a fervent interpretation. His 
voice is smooth, and of nice quality, He is a young singer and 
indeed‘ shows great promise. His upper tones are especially worthy 
of comment, and the smoothness and ease with which he sings are 
his best qualities.—Francis Kendrig in the Times 


Thad Harvey, young and exceptionally gifted tenor, made his 


debut Saturday night with auspicious success. He possesses vocal 
means of lusciousness and clarity, well-placed and effectively used 
Harvey's diction is good. It is a voice that carries well. A warmth 
of expression which casts a happy spell over the audience.—Florence 
Reed in the Express, 


A Spring Lake Concert 


Spring Lake, N. J., September 3.—Michael Lambert, di 
Hotel Breakers at Spring Lake, 
N. J., arranged an interesting concert of chamber music 
for the evening of September 2. The Romanza by Marsch 
ner, Mr. Lambert stated, was the composition of his great 
grandfather. Then his daughter, Edith Lambert, was re 
called twice after a very capable rendering of Connais 
tu le Pays and gave Anme Laurie and The Kerry Dances 
with charm and intelligence. 

The cello numbers by the 
spirit and warmth, and Max Weiser, violinist, after play 
ing Brahms’ waltz in A major, was also twice recalled 
He played Schubert's Wiegenlied and Kreisler's Schon Ros- 
marin to the great delight of the audience. 

The program was a rare treat, and an unusual thing at 
a resort where terpsichore reigns with drums, banjoes and 
saxophones. It was pleasant to observe the interest and 
appreciation of the auditors. a BS 


director were given with 


John Charles Thomas Resummoned 


John Charles Thomas, who sailed fora concert tour 
abroad very recently, was unexpectedly recalled by the 
Cosmopolitan Film Company for some retakes in the mo- 
tion picture, Under the Red Robe, in which he takes a 
stellar role. He arrived on Saturday, and is now in Stam- 
ford, where the retakes are being “shot.” 
Thomas will remain for only ten days, then 
sailing immediately to resume his interrupted 
concert tour. His final appearance abroad will 
be on Sunday, September 30, at the Royal Al- 
bert Hall. On October 3 he will board the 
S. S. Majestic, returning to this country for 
a coast to coast tour. Over forty concerts have 
already been booked for him, and, from all 
indications, this season will be a very busy one 





Keener to Have Another Busy 
Season 


The ever popular young coloratura, Suzanne 





Keener, will commence her concert tour on 
September 27 at Wilmington, Pa. Some of 
her early engagements include Syracuse, Roch 
ester, Pittsburgh, Montreal, Boston, Indian 


apolis, Fort Smith, New York and Jersey City 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Lagen 
(Lada) 

A son was born recently to Mr. and Mrs 
M. A. Lagen, of Staatsburg, N. Y. Mrs 
Lagen is known professionally throughout the 
country as Lada, having won great success as 
an interpretative dancer 





Neat to him ia de 
Pailotelli. 


Mr. Pallotelli is seated on the steps. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS 
HOLDS SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


CONVENTION 


Chief Features of Annual Meeting at Eastman School of Music in Rochester Are More Members, More Money, More 


Enthusiasm—Former Officers All 


Year's 


Rochester, N. Y., August 28-31.—More members, more 
money, more enthusiasm characterized the sixteenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Organists meet- 
Rochester, N. Y., at the Eastman School of Music, 

28-31. All this must have vastly gratified that 
canny Scot-American, Reginald L. McAll, chairman of the 
executive committee, under whose wise and far-seeing eye 
the plans for the very successful affair were laid, beginning 
last October 

At the 


wn 
vident 


ing at 
August 


evening, it 
for a 


Monday 


outset “Get-together,” 
convention, 


very 
would be a notable 
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REGINALD L. McALL, 


chairman of the executive committer 


hundred or more members from all over met in fraternal 

fashion, and there was commingling and re-unions of in- 
ran wl nature. President Noble, wife and son, motored 
all the way from Maine in their Buick ; Chairman McAll 
was missing, owing to New York duties. Mesdames Keator, 
Whittemore, Alice Wysarcl, chairman (and charming), Mrs. 
C. L. Garner, of the reception committee, Mary Chapel 
Fisher, Past-President Fry, Harold Gleason, John Ham- 
mond (both of the Rochester forces), and, in many cases, 
their wives, were all present. Mr. Noble gave a short talk 
of welcome, and said: “My hands, I fear, are good only 
for hauling” (referring to his backwoods life of the past 
two months. 


Avucust 28. 


Registration morning brought a long line of new and 
old members, so that Secretary Nevins and his attractive wife, 
and acting treasurer Riesberg were rushed. (Treasurer 
John Doane is in California.) At the opening session greet- 
ings were brought from Abram de Potter and Joseph Alling, 
of Rochester. Responding, President Noble said the con- 
vention was made possible by the generosity of George 
Eastman, and the beautiful Eastman Theater and School 
of Music. He mentioned the Rochester “traffic Bobbies’ 
(busy city indeed). Secretary Nevins reported a member- 
ship of nearly 1,000, an increase of sixty-five over last year, 
with a balance of $1,279.27 in the treasury; members from 
twenty-five States were present; Missouri has the newest 
State council; the association was prominent during Music 
Week in various cities of the United States; mention was 
made of President Shera, of the Musicians’ Club, of New 
York, and Miss Whittemore told of the 150 New Jersey 
members.. Sheldon, of Atlanta, said the. Georgia, delega- 
tion was represented 100 per cent., as he was that delegation ; 
the broadcasting of music and services in his church was 
told by him. Harold W. Thompson gave a paper on 
Anthems of Today, which proved that N@ble’s Souls of the 
Righteous was a prime favorite, followed by anthems by 
Parker and Martin, At the afternoon session F Ries- 
berg, A. A,.G. O., of the staff of the Musicat Courter 
for nearly thirty years, organist and choirthaster 6f Summer- 
field M. E. Chureb, Port Chester, gave a talk on Publicit 
for Organists, ig.,which he quoted Frank’ Patterson, well 
known writer off musical -subjécts, and drew from his own 
vast experience; his paper was printed in ‘the September 
issue of The Dia son, the organ of the organists. 

Reginald L, Mell. and Kate E. Fox arrived about this 


Re-elected—Atlantic City or Springfield, Mass., Most Likely to Be Next 


Meeting Place—Many Excellent Programs Given— Notes of Interest 


and were warmly welcomed by those who knew of 
their important work for the association. “‘R. L.,’ as many 
know ‘him (McAll), is positively the most wide-awake 
officer in the association”—was printed of him. 

Harold Gleason (Rochester), gave the first organ recital, 
playing works by Mendelssohn, Martini, Franck, Jepson, 
Bonnet, Mark Andrews, Vierne and Frescobaldi, and made 
nothing less than a sensation, for he knew the instrument 
intimately, and played from memory. A delicious piece, 
called Black Butterflies (Jepson), and the serious Eleva- 
tion (Frescobaldi), with its charm of harmony, all were 
played by Mr. Gleason with fine technical perfection and 
musical spirit; one noted the absorbed attention of his lis- 
teners! A demonstration of the organ in the Eastman 
Theater by John Hammond, who plays there regularly, 
gave opportunity to admire his facility and ease of per- 
formance in playing for moving pictures. 

T. Tertius Noble, M. A., president of the association 
(“the most genial Englishman alive,” said someone), gave 
the evening recital in Kilbourn Hall (named after Mr. 
Eastman'’s mother), and drew a large audience. Works by 
the Englishmen Camidge, Stanford, Adams and Noble, with 


time, 








ALBERTO JONAS 


The renowned Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso and Pedagogue, 
teacher of many famous pian- 
ists, 


Re-Opens His Studio on October 4th 
19 West 85th “Street, New York 





Five Assistants for Beginners 
and advanced pupils. 
Applications may be sent in 
now to: 


Secretary of Alberto Jonas 
19 West 85th St. New York 














others by Guilmant, Boely and Bach made up a program 
of interest. One could but admire the unaffected playing of 
Mr. Noble, his serious devotion to such works as the Bach 
C minor fugue, as, well as his lucidity of performance 
throughout. Hearty applause followed his own toccata and 
fugue, as well as his chromatically interesting prelude, and 
at the close the audience broke into a demonstration. 


Avucust 29, 


Chairman McAll ‘guided the business meeting of the 
executive committee, State presidents and official State 
delegates, when various important matters were discussed, 
leaving their ratification to the open meeting, which occurred 
the last day. (It is interesting to note that this was done 
in every case.) Codperation was continued with the organ 
builders; one honorary member only, George Eastman, was 
elected this year; invitations to meet next year were read 
from Atlantic City (where a big new organ is now being 
installed), Springfield, Mass., Nanamaker’s, New York 
(through Dr. Alexander Russell), Saratoga Springs, Asbury 
Park, Chicago and Cleveland. 

Five presidents of organists’ associations were present at 
the session which followed, viz., Healey Willan, Canadian 
ome of Organists; Frank L. Sealy, of the American 
Guild of Organists ; Dr. John McE. Ward, American Organ 
‘Players’ Club, of Philadelphia; Robert Berentsen, Society 
of Theater Organists, and President Noble. 
Sealy made -a sensation, much\to his own astonishment, 
when he said “Too many ministers are too jazzy in the 
pulpit,” and quoted the San Francisco minister who an- 
nounced his subject, the Sunday |aftér President Harding’s 
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S. WESLEY SEARS 


death, Delilah’s the Most Expensive Haircut in History. 
He said he might go so far as to say that there are just 
as good men in the pulpit today as can be found on the 
organ bench. President Berentsen followed with hearty 
greetings from the Society of Theater Organists, of which 
he is the second president. (It is a coincidence that John 
Hammond, now in Rochester, was the first president, and 
that Mr. Berentsen, the present president, is now also at- 
tached to the Rochester forces.) Some of the comical re- 
marks of Frank S. Adams enlivened this session also, Round 
table conference on examinations, with Sealy and Hammond 
talking; greetings from David Marr, of the Organ Builders’ 
Association, and a conference on the work of the reference 
committee, Mr. Noble presiding, followed. At the after- 
noon meeting, Professor MacDougall, of Wellesley College, 
read a paper on The Country Organist, which was full of 
much good sense as well as humor. (This paper is also 
printed in the September issue of The Diapason.) Later in 
the afternoon S$. Wesley Sears, of Philadelphia, gave a re- 
cital containing works by Handel, Noble, Reger, Guilmant, 
Miller, Bach, Rheinberger, Widor and Wagner which proved 
highly enjoyable. He played such novelties as Reger’s Bene- 
dictus and Russell King Miller’s (Philadelphia) Serenade, 
with lightness and grace, and the difficult Widor allegretto 
with utmost ease, holding popular attention. More correct 


ERIC DE LAMARTER 


playing of the Handel sonata and the Bach andante (from 
a sonata) was not heard at this convention, and the brilliant 
close (Wagner’s descriptive overture to Rienzi), brought 
him enthusiastic applause. Rochester papers also gave Mr. 
Sears much attention. Robert Berentsen then gave a demon- 
stration of moving picture playing, delegates sitting in a 
group on the mezzanine floor, and this showed one of the 
reasons for his present high position among: such players. 
Mr. Berentsensswas@the recipient of much applause, and 
created géneral‘inf@rest because of his youth and high grade 
talent. His mothér was.a noted coloratura soprano, and his 
early musjcal life was spent in Minneapolis, where he began 
playing a church organ at seventeen. He taught music in 
ublic schools, conducted male choruses, appeared before the 
King of Norway at the centennial exposition, etc. Some 
years of Study at the Hochschule of Berlin were followed 
by a position at the old Academy of Music, New York, and 
this by his opening the Capitol Theater, New York City. 
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Author of “The Art aivd Science of Violin-Playing” 
Endorsed by Auer, Kreisler, Elman, etc. 








Tel. { {ian Haves 1138 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN ART-SCIENCE 


Covering Repertoire, Interpretation and Modern Technique based on the principles of 
Relaxation, Weight and Muscular Development 
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As before. noted, he is the latest addition to the Eastman 
Theater forces, 1 . 
Granpb FestivaAL CoNCERT, WITH ORGAN AND ORCHESTRA. 
Quite the most elaborate affair of the entire convention 
was the festival concert in big Eastman Theater, when 2,000 
people were turned away, 3,000 hearing the concert. The 
coéperation of ~organ~and orchestra proved splendid, for 
everyone knew his business, from the solo-organists, Frank 
S. Adams (New York), Eric De Lamarter (Chicago), 
Guy F. Harrison (Rochester), Firmin Swinnen (Phila- 





PALMER CHRISTIAN 


delphia) and Palmer Christian (Chicago) to conductor 
Vladimir Shavitch and his well rehearsed orchestra. As 
early as six oclock a line formed to buy tickets, a special 
attraction of this concert being the presentation of the 
feature-picture, Hollywood, in conjunction with the musical 
program, of organ and orchestra. Mr. Adams played two 
movements of Bossi’s concerto, the ensemble being inspiring 
and finished, conductor Shavitch having given valuable time 
to erchestral preparation. Guy Harrison played the 
Handel concerto, with orchestra, getting its friendly spirit, 
the ‘thythmic finale being especially well done, for it was 


cleatreyss playing. Firmin Swinnen, playing the allegro 
from Widor’s fifth organ symphony, with pedal c za by 
himself, the orchestral score B Adams, hasbeen rd in 


this Werk frequently in New York, Newark, Philadelphia, 
etc., and the impression he made with it, and his spléndidl 
brilliant. playing, was well expressed in a Rochester daily, 
which said in part,.“He is a brilliant. player; his* peda 
cadenza was a tour de force to remember, and his whole 
performance was authoritative, and it won the audience. 
“Similar praise for Mr. Swinnen was heard in the audience. 
The finale of this brilliant concert was Eric De Lamarter’s 
concerto for organ and orchestra, a work of noble effects, 
with a pastoral slow movement, rhapsodical in part, but hold- 
ing interest. It requires a virtuoso organist and orchestra; 
technically superior was Palmer Christian’s playing of it, 
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FIRMIN SWINNEN 


the composer conducting, and the combination of modern 
music, a well-rehearsed orchestra, finished organist, etc., 
won everybody, for there was much in the work to interest 
everyone, especially the exciting close in E major. Mr. 
De Lamarter previously played excerpts from works by 
Widor from memory, with impeccable taste, beautiful execu- 
tion, and unusual correctness, and received rounds of ap- 
plause. 
Aucust 30. 

William Fait gave a welcome through his representative, 
Victor Wagner, and Robert Berentsen followed with 
Survey of the Society of Theater Organists, giving many 
interesting facts relative to this growing society, of which 
he is president. John Hammond came next, with a talk 
about the big organ in the Eastman Theater. Dr. Alexander 
Russell of Wanamaker’s (New York and Philadelphia), 
talked on Progress of the Theater Organist, saying that ten 
to fifteen million people see moving pictures daily, and are 
much influenced by the music they hear. His talk was much 
applauded, he paying warm tribute to the Eastman vision 
and present-day creation. Frank S. Adams then played his 


MUSICAL COURIER 


humorous organ sketch, The Apartment House, with curtain 
captions, giving many musical illustrations on the organ, 
highly comical, as he did last year in New York at the 
theater and at ‘Wanamaker Auditorium. A paper by Herbert 
S. Sammond, The Value of the Organist to the Community, 
heard last season at a New Jersey meeting, interested many 
attendants at this convention. President Noble’s talk on 
Choral Competitions was likewise of unusual interest, the 
speaker giving his experiences as adjudicator in various 
festivals in the United States and Canada. Professor H. 
Augustine Smith of the Boston University School of Religion 
read a paper on Music in Worship, delivering many telling 
sentences with vigor. He presented new ideas and an alto- 
gether novel outlook on music in the church. 


Widor andante cantabile were all especially liked 


with entire ease, assurance and correctness. 


GLEASON ReciTAL AT EASTMAN RESIDENCE, 


Harold Gleason, who plays for Mr. Eastman at his 
residence, saw to it that cards of invitation were given 
members and others, and on arrival at this magnificent 
home, he explained that Mr. Eastman was absent on a 





HAROLD GLEASON, 


ROBERT BERENTSEN, 
president of the Society of Theater Organists. 


fishing trip to Alaska. He told of the two organs, at 
opposite sides of the large salon, one of them being twenty 
years old, the other only four years, with 110 stops. In the 
course of a recital of an hour’s length, he played a few 
of the works played by him at his Kilbourne Hall recital. 


screen, etc., were new to many. 


It was noted that Black Butterflies (Jepson), March of the 
Gnomes (Stoughton), Bird’s Oriental Sketch, and the dainty 


vigorously applauded. As usual, he played from memory, 


Dr. Willan’s recital in the evening showed him an organist 
of parts, with facile technic, novel ideas as to tempo of the 


vice-president of the National Association of Organists. 


Bach toccata in D minor, and ability to interest his audience. 
Inspection of the facilities of the Eastman School of Music 
followed, and the complete moving-picture studios, with 
A few favored ones after- 
ward motored to cellist Vladimir Dubinsky’s home, conduc- 
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Announces the Reopening of His Studios 


SEPTEMBER 17 
OPERA CONCERT ORATORIO 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS, well known Pianist and Composer, 


will assume direction of the classes in 
PIANO, THEORY and DICTATION \ a 


Bi-weekly Recitals 
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Classes in FRENCH, ITALIAN, GERMAN 


Address: Secretary, 326 West 76th St:, New York Phone: Endicott 4616 




















Drawing Power: 


The Rare Combination of Artistic 
Excellence and Popular Appeal 
Working for the highest and best in American art, we offer a joint concert program that 


leading critics have unanimously acclaimed “A Real Musical Treat.” 
The artistic services are by the 


Greatest Living American Composer-Pianist 
and the 
World’s Greatest American Indian Singer 






PRINCESS 
More than eighty (80) engagements last season, and already heavily JTSTANINA 
booked for the coming season. During September, October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1923, there are several open dates available en route 
through the East and Middle West. 


Booking January and February, 1924, in California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and Western Canada. 


Booking March and April, 1924, through the East, Middle West and South. 
Also accepting requests for the 1924-25 season. 


K. M. White, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. D. F. Balsz, 2847 North 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. France Goldwater, Majestic Theater Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Martha Reynolds, 411 Mill St., Portland, Ore. 
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26 
tor Shavitch, Rev. Bender, other guests, and the Musicat 
Courter scribe spending a happy hour together 


Aucust 31, 


Dr. Willan talked on Improvisation and gave illustrations 
at the organ at the first session, previous to which a business 
association was held. 

The former officers were all re-elected as follows: Pres- 
ident, T. Tertius Noble, organist of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, New York; vice-presidents, Harold Gleason, East- 
man School of Music, Rochester; Henry S. Fry, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. John Me M. Ward, Philadelphia ; secretary and 
director of publicity, Willard Irving Nevins, of Brooklyn ; 
treasurer, John Doane, of New York; chairman of execu 
tive committee, Reginald L. McAll, of New York. 
for 1924 was not definitely decided, 
hut Atlantic City and Springfield, Mass., were named as 
most probable; it is left to the executive committee to 
before January 1. S. E, Gruenstein, editor of The 
Diapason, was introduced, and made a tactful speech, Pro- 
gram advertising amounted this year to more than in any 
previous year, viz., $1,003. 
an organ recital of eight numbers, 
of which the audience especially applauded Guilmant’s 
Dreams, Borowski's new (manuscript ) third sonata, and 
the modernistic Vierne Canzona, with its similarity to the 
lristan music. Automobiles then took members to New 
port, a resort on Lake Ontario, where trips on the lake, 
and the farewell supper closed the affair, Past President 
Fry of Philadelphia was toastmaster, and his ready wit and 
play of humor kept things on the move. President Noble, 
in appropriate remarks, R. L. McAll, Dr, Willan, Senator 
Richards of New Jersey, John Hammond, Ernest Skinner 
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Palmer Christian gave 








I have wondered how many com- 
muittees have been nearly driven to dis- 
traction by singers being late for their 
engagements. Foran artist to be behind 
time is not only discourteous to those 
who pay the fee but it is mighty poor 
business in general—for such reports 
spread rapidly, TILLA CEMUNDER 
may always be depended upon to be on 
time when needed and thoroughly pre- 
pared whether it be for a single song or 
an entire recital. She is worth hearing. 


W. C. Dz 


(To Be Continued) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


(of the organ company of that name), Frank S. Adams, the 
organ humorist, yy we Pot Eugene Bonn, for thirty-five 
years organist of St. Patrick's R. C. Cathedral, and Mr. 
Rie sberg all had their say at this supper, and a livelier or 
wittier bunch of musical folk probably never got together. 


CONVENTION NoTEs. 

The sheet music exhibit of Schirmer, with Edw. G. Mar- 
quard in charge, was attractive. The Levis music store and 
A. P. Schmidt were also represented, a constant stream of 
those interested surrounding the counter. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., of Atlanta, was always interest- 
ing in what he said and the way he said it. 

The magnificent facilities of the Eastman Theater and 
School of Music were admired, presenting a plant superior 
to any in the world; the writer knows European schools ; 
many Royal institutions do not compare with it. 

Shearer, organist, tours per auto, and gives recitals with 
his wife, a singer; he recommends it for anyone weary of 
his work, 

Swinnen 
orchestra. 

Rochester audiences listen; they were models of attention. 

On Wednesday, August 29, Palmer Christian, Chicago 
organist, appeared as soloist in Eric DeLamarter’s first 
organ concerto before the convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Organists at Rochester, N. Y. Referring to the 
performance, the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle of 
August 30, says: “It got a virtuoso performance from 
Palmer Christian; more technically adequate, charmingly 
tasteful and inspiriting playing as he did is seldom heard 
from an organist.” 

F. W. R 


was voluble in praise of the work of the 


Vladimir Graffman’s Violin Stolen 


The New York studio of Vladimir Graffman, violinist, 
was entered on the evening of September 2 and his violin— 
a Jean Baptiste Villaum—stolen. Proof that the thief had 
either some knowledge of or an instinctive taste for instru- 
ments lies in the fact that he did not take a less valuable 
one which was lying near the other. In addition to the 
violin, clothing and jewelry valued at $1,500 were stolen. 
Included in this were many Oriental oddities brought by 
Mr. Graffman from his concert tour of China and Japan. 

Mr. Graffman was formerly concertmaster of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra and for the past year has been 
teaching in New York as an exponent of Leopold Auer. 


Claire Dux for Chicago Opera 


Claire Dux, the German soprano, who is returning to 
the United States this season, has been engaged by the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association for a number of guest 
performances. She will also sing extensively in concert. 


Dr. Carl Enjoying Trip 
A letter to the Musica. Courter from Cairo, written by 
Dr. William C. Carl, says in part: “Best greetings from 
the land of the khedives. This is a wonderful trip—abso- 
lutely marvelous. Such sights and experiences. | played 
at the Memorial Service for President Harding this evening 








of ; 
Grand ; 

Opera, Brussels; imperial Opera, 
Wien; Bayreuth; Metropolitan 
and Manhattan, New York, and 
Chicago Opera Companies. 
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Royal 


Announces the Reopening of His Enlarged 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


906 Kimball Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Telephone: Harrison 4990 
Residence: Congress Hote! 
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REED MILLER 


. Teachers of Singing 
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116 West 74th Street 


On September 24 















New York Recital 


Aeolian Hall, October 31 
Management of HAENSEL & JONES 
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(August 12), which was lar argely attended.’ Cairo is of 
great interest and entirely different from all I have seen. 
The art here is wonderful and. most interesting. I am 
planning a few weeks of rest at the Villa d’Este on Lake 
Como before Paris and the return home, latter part of 
September.” 
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Alfred R. Frank 


Alfred Russell Frank, head of the vocal department at 
the Boston Conservatory of Music, died early Friday morn- 
ing, September 7, in Rockville Centre, Long Island, at the 
age of sixty-four, after an illness of several months. 

Mr. Frank was widely known in musical circles as a 
concert bass and vocal authority. His early training was 
with William and Myron Whitney in Boston. He then 
went abroad for an extended period of study with Luigi 
Vannuccini, the celebrated operatic coach, in Florence. Re- 
turning to this country, Mr. Frank soon gained wide repute 
as a concert singer and oratorio bass. His voice was deep, 
resonant and of unusual range, and his singing was always 
that of an artist with true musical feeling. tt was inevitable 
that his services should be sought as a voice teacher and he 
enjoyed a large followin oston, where he directed the 
voice department at the Scien Conservatory, and in Port- 
land, Me., where he taught singing once a week. Mr. Frank 
was also a church singer of note, having been bass soloist 
at a fumber of prominent Boston churches, including the 
New Old South, in Copley Square. He was a member of 
the Masonic Order. 

Mr. Frank came of old English stock. His family settled 
in Maine on a Crown Grant early in the 18th century and 





ALFRED R. FRANK 


he was born in that State, August 17, 1859. He spent the 
greater part of his life in Massachusetts, his last residence 
being at 815 Washington street, Brookline. 

Mr. Frank was a man without pretense and had a host 
of friends. A man’s man he was often called, and he had 
the warm esteem of all who came in contact with him. He 
is survived by his widow and by three daughters, Mrs. 
Marion’ F. Gregory, Mrs. Muriel F. Seymour, and Ethel 
Frank, the concert singer. Services were held at Rockville 
Centre last Saturday afternoon and early this week in 
Auburn, Me., where the body was taken for burial. 


Bessie Phillips Yarnall 


Musical Philadelphia mourns the death of Bessie Phillips 
Yarnall on Sunday, August 26, at her home in Swarth- 
more, Pa. Mrs. Yarnall was a young contralto of great 
promise. She was born in Philadelphia twenty-six years 
ago, and early gave evidence of a voice of such unusual 
depth and power that critics often referred to her as “the 
coming Schumann Heink.” Her musical training was re- 
ceived under Mrs. Philip Jenkins and Herbert Wilbur 
Green. She made her debut in a recital at the Bellevue- 
Stratford five years ago, and was thereafter in constant 
demand for oratorio, church and concert work. She won 
musical prizes in both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. She 
was a member of the Musical Art Club and the Philadelphia 
Music Club. Mrs. Yarnall was soloist with the Women’s 
hard Orchestra of Philadelphia on many occasions. 

r last ~~ appearance was at the Academy of Music 
on May 3 with the Fortnightly Club. She was the con- 
tralto of the choir of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Germantown, and her summer work during the past six 
years at Spring Lake, N. J., will be long remembered by 
summer residents there. 

Mrs. Yarnall is survived by her husband, Russell A. 
Yarnall, and a son of sixteen months. 


Mrs. Annie R. Kaspar 


Mrs. Annie R. Kaspar, soprano and vocal teacher of 
Washington, D. C., died on August 24, following an illness 
of twenty months. Mrs. Kaspar was the wife of Josef Kas- 
par, conductor and violinist, and the mother of Franceska 
Kaspar Lawson, well known concert and oratorio singer. 
Mrs. Kaspar for twenty years was at the head of the musical 
faculty of Mount Vernon Seminary for young ladies, and 
for twenty-seven years held a similar position at the Na- 
tional Park Seminary. 
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Albany, N. Y., September 2——The Monday Musical Club 
chorus of which Mrs. Lowell D. Kenney is chairman, and 
Elmer Tidmarsh, conductor, plans two concerts this season. 
Mrs. George D. Elwell is accompanist. The State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will convene here in April with mem- 
bers of the Monday Musical Club, assisted a members of 
the Albany Music Teachers’ Association, in charge of ar- 
hae gp 

he new organ at St. Peter's Church will be dedicated 
November 1, with a program under the supervision of Frank 
Sill Rogers. 

Harold W. Thompson, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and a member of the music faculty of the State 
Teachers College; Helen Thompson, of Albany and West- 
field; T. Frederick H. Candlyn, organist of St. Paul's 
Church, and Joseph D. Brodeur, organist of the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception and Dean of the Eastern New 
York branch, A, G. O., attended the convention of the 
American Association of Organists in Rochester. Dr. 
Thompson presented a paper on Anthems of Today. 

Julia Newton Brooks, well known in local musical circles, 
was married recently to Hobart George Truesdell. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Schmidt have returned from New 
York, where they took a course in harmony and pedagogy 
at the University of New York Summer School. Esther 
D. Keneston has returned from West Chester, Pa., where 
she took a supervisory course at the Normal rere ‘e 


Asheville, N. C., September 1—The coming of Fred- 
erick Haywood, of the Haywood Institute of Universal 
Song, of New York, to be guest teacher for a full term 
of the summer session of Asheville University, was con- 
sidered an indication that the music department would be 
a strong feature. All of Mr. Haywood’s classes were filled 
with students and artist pupils from all parts of the South. 
The series of lectures which he delivered in the auditorium 
of the University to the musical public were largely at- 
tended also. 

Mrs, O. C. Hamilton, president of the Saturday Music 
Club, has announced the completion of arrangements for 
the coming concert course. McCormack, Zanelli, and Alda 
are included in the list. Fag - 

Clarence Gustlin and Lamar Stringfield, Asheville flutist, 
who has recently been elected secretary of the American 
Orchestral Society, gave a recital on July 30 that measured 
up to the highest musical standards in every way. Mr. 
Gustlin, who is publicity chairman of the N. F. M. C 
and who was a busy and familiar figure at. the recent biennial, 
augmented his visit by a period of five or six weeks. Mr. 
Stringfield, who graduated from the Institute of Musical 
Art last June, and who organized the Stringfield Trio, which 
played: several successful engagements last season in and 
around New York, also spent the summer in Asheville. 
With two such artists at hand, members of the Saturday 
Musie Club felt moved to request a recital, which was 
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gladly agreed to, with the result that the usual summer 
inactivity (barring the annual Music Festival) was relieved 
by-an evening of musical enjoyment. ; ; 

Edward Mg zane will sing here under the auspices of 
the Asheville Kiwanis Club. 

eekly concerts have been given in the music room of 

the Battery Park Hotel. Many well known Southern artists 
have appeared on programs made up principally of Ameri- 
can compositions. Some of the most successful American 
compositions have had their premiére at the Battery Park, 
oftentimes with the composer as performer. Notable amon 
such occasions was the recent appearance of Alfred H 
ae who played two movements from his concerto in 


t. 

The pupils of Willis J. Cunningham rendered piano and 
organ numbers with exceptional artistry, for their annual 
program. There were, also, numbers by the chorus made 
‘p of Asheville Summer School students, conducted by 

r. Cunningham. 

E. B. Jenkins has come from Louisville, Ky., to assume 
his duties as organist of the First Baptist Church. Charles 
Egbert Burnham, baritone, is director of the choir at this 
church. George Thompson, former organist, has accepted 
the position at the West Asheville Methodist — 


Bath, Me., August 28.—Angelo M. Testa, of Lewiston, 
has bought property here for a conservatory of music far 
beginners. rof. Testa has a school of music in Port- 
land and also conducts classes in instrumental music at 
Lewiston. He has had great success in the class instruction 
of beginners on string instruments and the hes i 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Lewiston, Me., August 28.—Devora Nadworney, the 
mezzo-contralto who will sing Siebel and Martha in Faust, 
at the Maine Music Festivals, is enjoying her first visit to 
Maine at Tacoma Lakes, as the guest o —— se 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Miami, Fla., September 1.—Pupils of Mrs. John Liv- 
ingston, contralto, gave an interesting recital at her studio. 
These included Bernice Brandt, contralto; Thora Hall, 
soprano; Mrs. Eugene Fink, mezzo-soprano; Mrs. J. 
Ramsey, mezzo-contralto; Mrs. John Livingston, and Ber- 
nice Brandt, contraltos. 

The Miami Music Club Chorus held an enthusiastic meet- 
ing at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Bartle. Adelaide 
Clark led the practice. Emily Smith and Mrs. W. W. 
Perry, accompanied by Frances Tarboux, sang and Mar- 
garet Terry played. 

Mrs. James H. Hirsch, of Orlando, Fla. and Chicago, 
spent several days in Miami last week. Mrs. Hirsch is 

ational Library Chairman of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. rs. Hirsch introduced the Federation of 
Music Club’s ideas into the State of Florida and was instru- 
mental in drvtonaes, thers. 

Ruby Showers-Baker, soprano, was soloist at the luncheon 
of the Business Woman's League. i. B.S. 
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New Haven, Conn., September 3.—Daniel and Theo- 
dore Saidenberg, nephews of Nicolai Sokoloff, have been 
guests in the city; On August 5, Daniel assisted on the 
ef ram given at the Woodmont Country Club by Milon 

. Stone, baritone, who has been coaching with Percy Rector 


i. ~% 
tmily Rosevelt Chadderton, soprano, gave a delightful 
program August 12, which was appreciated by a large 
audience. 

Minnie L. Sample, soprano, from Detroit, was greeted 
by a host of her friends who had not heard her for four 
years and assembled for an evening of genuine enjoyment. 

One of the most impressive programs of the series given 
at the Woodmont Country Club was the one rendered August 
26, by Irene Wilder, assisted at the piano by her coach 
Emil J. Polak. This brilliant season of Sunday evening 
concerts was brought to a close September 2 by Irene Wil- 
liams, assisted by her husband, Arthur E. Inglis Jackson. 

The soldiers at the United States Veterans’ Hospital in 
Allingtown have had many musical treats this summer.» 
Among those in August was a morning program given by 
McEvitt’s Pelham Bay Band from New York. The assist- 
ing soprano was Harriet Frederick, of New Haven, a pupil! 
of Enrico Batelly. Later the soldiers heard Anthony Pon- 
selle, brother of Rosa Ponselle. He was assisted at the 
piano by Frances Kirchof Tapp, of New Haven. Others 
on the program were Mabel Alice Deegan, a talented young 
violinist, and Mrs. George Hill MacLean, soprano. 

The final concert of the Guilford Chamber Music Festival 
Series was given before a capacity audience August 24 
The program was excellently rendered by the Quartet En- 
semble of New York.. They were assisted at the organ by. 
Leon O. Beckwith. 

Leslie Loth, concert pianist-composer of New York, an- 
nounces his affiliation with the New Haven School of Music, 
C. M. Merica, director, for the coming season, 

The annual summer concert was given at the Church of 
Christ, Stony Creek, August 24, under the able management 
of Lemist Esler, assisted by Bernard Hamblen. G. 8. B. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Pupils Enthusiastic Over Shaw Classes 


So great was the enthusiasm on the part of two or three 
students from York, Pa., who took advantage of the summer 
vocal classes arranged by W. Warren Shaw at his New 
York studios that they have assembled a special class at 
York for a daily course of ten lessons. Mr. Shaw will con- 
duct this course from September 17 to September 27. Sep- 
tember 29 he will reopen his New York studios at Carnegie 
Hall, and October 1 he will begin his classes in Philadelphia, 





Barclay Back with Song Novelties 


John Barclay has returned from his short trip to Eng- 
land, bringing with him many new songs. which will appear 
on his programs this season. Mr. Barclay has collected 
not only English songs, but French and German novelties 
as well, including some comparatively unknown works by 
Mahler. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY ENGAGED TO CONDUCT BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Frederick P. Cabot, president of the trustees of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, announces the engage- 
ment of Serge Alexandrovitch Koussevitzky as conductor 


Jude 


SERGE ALEXANDROVITCH KOUSSEVITZRKY 


of the Boston Orchestra, beginning with the 
autumn of 1924 


Koussevitzky was 


Symphony 


Vishny Volotchk, northern 
Russia, on June 30, 1874. He studied at the conservatory 
at Moscow, his specialty being the double bass. In 1900 
he was appointed a protessor of that school and at the same 
time was a member of the Imperial Theater Orchestra. Be 
coming possessed of great means he went to Berlin, found- 
ing there in 1910 a Union for the Advancement of Russian 
also travelled extensively throughout 
Europe giving recitals on the double bass. With his own 
private means he maintained a symphony orchestra in Rus- 
sia and did pioneer work by travelling with it through va- 
rious districts of the great land that knew nothing of sym- 
phonic music. 
Koussevitzky 


born at 


Composers He 


remained in Russia during the war and 
revolution and, like all other prominent figures, was lost to 
the sight of the outside world for a long time. Then there 
ame the report that he had been elected conductor of the 
paver were which was formerly the Czar’s private string 
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ASSOCIATED AS COACH OR ACCOMPANIST WITH 


Merle Alcock Arthur Middleton 
Paul Althouse Leon Rothier 

Julia Claussen Titta Ruffo 

Anna Fitziu Evelyn Scotney 
Lucy Gates Marie Sundelius 
Charles Hackett Oscar Seagle 
Susanne Keener Cyrena van Gordon 
Carolina Lazzari Cornelius van Vliet 


Renato Zanelli 


e 9 West 76th Street 
Studio? Endicott 5840 











band. Not long after that he succeeded in getting out of 
the country and has since made his headquarters in Paris 
conducting concerts there, in London and in Spain—and 
opera in Paris and Spain. 

Koussevitzky has never visited this country. Arrange- 
ments were being made just before the war for him to come 
over in his capacity of double bass virtuoso but he was 
prevented from coming. 


King-Smith Studio-School “Different” 
“It is so different” is the expression for the most part 
called forth eg ersons on their first visit to King-Smith 
Studio-School. nis expression has, of course, the proper 
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“Is it @ music school ?” 

“Yes, but not with the idea of trying primarily to see 
how great a technic can be attained in order to play the 
most stupendous things in music literature, or to see how 
great a commercial value may accrue from such mastery 
of music, but with the idea of seeing how much the study 
of music may develop all the faculties of the individual, 
spiritual as well as mental, and inculcate a growing sense 
of appreciation of the beautiful in all art, and in life.” 

“Is it a boarding school?” 

“Yes, but sans the deadening routine, the doing of things 
en masse, and the atmosphere which invites infraction of 
rules, but rather with at atmosphere that makes for self- 
regulation and self-application and that makes unnecessary 
the imposing of stilting and meticulous supervision.’ 

These three answers explain the position that Mr. and 


THE KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


at 1751 New Hampshire av 


significance only when the being “different” leans to the 
side of progress in ideals and methods. That King-Smith 
Studio-School is uniquely different in this way is the claim 


© Harris & Ewing. 
MRS. AUGUST KING- 
SMITH 


© Harris & Ewing. 
AUGUST KING-SMITH 


of Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, the directors of the 
school. 

To the question, “Is it. an art school?” was answered, 
“Yes, but in the broadest possible sense of that term, Charm 
of personality, power of natural self- -expression, ability to 
sincerely and effectively project one’s ideas to others are all 
forms of art as truly as are to play or sing, paint or act.” 
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HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 
Will Resume Teaching on October Ist 


AT HIS STUDIO: 
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enue, Washington, D, C. 


Mrs. King-Smith hold, that their school, though training 
students in every particular for professional work, is pri- 
marily for the student seeking the highest culture as ob- 
tained through the study of the arts. 

That pupils with professional aims are properly encour- 
aged is evidenced from the fact that last March Mr. King- 
Smith presented his pupil, Josephine Houston, a gifted 
young coloratura soprano, in a successful song recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, through the management of 
the Music League of America. And he promises the pre- 
sentation soon of at least two other rising young singers. 

Clara Hoffstetter, another talented pupil of Mr. King- 
Smith, besides a number of appearances in Washington, sang 
with success in Erie, Pa., this summer on the occasion of 
the D. A. R. luncheon and at the reception of the Re- 
publican Woman’s League. 

Entering upon its sixth year in Washington, King-Smith 
Studio-School is planning a season of greatly increased 
activity beginning with the fall session in October. Signifi- 
cant additions to the faculty have been made, with a con- 
sequent enlargement of the scope of the subjects taught. 

Mr. and Mrs. King-Smith believe in the future of Wash- 
ington as a center for the study of music and other arts. 
Being the social and intellectual as well as the political 
center of the nation, they believe that Washington is the 
ideal place for institutions of learning, and it must logically 
follow that it should be the center of music and art. To 
this end they and other Washington musicians and artists 
are lending their best efforts in their work and in their 
ideals, 


Rothwelil’s Varied Vacation 


Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Los Angeles, this year forswore his usual 
European trip but he has been none the less busy indulging in 
that most delightful combinatidn—a motor car and California 
scenery. Aside from a flying trip to New York directly 
after the close of the orchestra~season the latter part of 
April, which was terminated abruptly to enable him to dash 
back to Los Angeles to welcome the latest addition to the 
Rothwell line, Walter Henry, Jr., who became a native son 
on May 11, 1923, and who even at this early date shows every 
indication of inheriting the vocal ability of his mothef, gov- 
erning his tempo meanwhile with baton-like waves of his 
rattle that are strongly reminiscent of his distinguished 
father, 

The summer has been passed in visits to Carmel-by-the- 
Sea, the Mecca of the artistic folks eenerally. Bohemian 
Grove and the Jinx given by the Bohemian Club, culminat- 
ing with the annual play, also claimed his attention. When 
he returned to Los Angeles for a few days, leaving again 
for a visit to the country home of William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., the founder of the Philharmonic Orchestra, the scenic 
beauties of whose estate, Deer Lodge, at Potomac, in the 
lake region of Montana, are in effective contrast with the 
sea coast and mountain scenery of California. 


Tirindelli Wins Two Prizes 
In a recent contest held in Venice, P. A. Tirindelli won 
the first two prizes for the best songs. The prizes con- 
sisted of 1,000 lires and a diploma. 


Proschowsky to Open Studio October 1 
After a successful summer season at Highmount, N. Y., 
Frantz Proschowsky will open his New York studio at 74 
Riverside Drive on October 1. 


William Simmons Reopens Studio 


William Simmons, baritone, who has been spending the 
summer at the Artists’ Colony, Woodstock, Ulster County, 
N. Y., reopened his New York Studio on September 4. 
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WITH PROF. SCHARWENKA AT 
SARROW, 
(1) Summer home of Prof. Xaver 
Ncharwenka at Sarrow, a suburb of 
Berlin. (2) The professor. (3) Left 
to right: Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey and 
Scharwenka’s singing dog, Mme. 
Scharwenka, Prof. Scharwenka and 
their two daughters. (4) The Schar- 
wenka family and Mrs. Kinsey taken 
at a lake near the summer home. 


Carl D. Kinsey Returns from Europe 


Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the Chicago Musical College, 
atrived in New York on the S. S. Berengaria on Septem- 
ber 1, leaving immediately on the Century Limited for Chi- 
cago. While in Europe, Mr. Kinsey saw. Prof. Schar- 
wenka at his summer home near Berlin, where the accom- 
penying snapshots were taken. The professor has en- 


. 


er re anes 





tirely recovered from his illness of last spring and is look- 
ing forward to coming to the United States about May 1, 
1924. According to present plans, he will give a Chicago 
recital, as well as recitals in other cities during the month 
of May, also officiating in other capacities to be announced 
later. Scharwenka will teach during ‘thes months of May, 
June and July at the Chicago Musical College, instead of 
July only as planned ‘this past summer. 
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Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the itation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


CuurcH BE Lts. 


“I live in the neighborhood of a church whose bell rings on 
Sunday morning first for Sunday School, then for church, and 
it is such a poor bell that it is unpleasant to listen to it. | The 
bell must be cracked, and in several places, from the doleful 
sound it gives forth. Would you not think the congregation 
would have a new bell or else not ring this one so persistently?” 
The continued use of a cracked or tuneless bell is so common 

among churches, that it seems almost to be preferred to a clear, 
pleasant tone. ‘Of course bells are expensive and not all parishes 
can afford to replace a worn out one. But if the bell is expected 
to call people to church, it must have the opposite effect when the 
eracked note sounds, making everyone try to get as far away as 
possible from it. Even when there are chimes, and good ones at that, 
with well played tunes, the noise of bells can become unpleasant 
when they are rung on every and all possible occasions, The ques- 
tion is one that has caused much discussion, not only in this country 
but abroad, where in many of the old churches all sweetness or 
melody or charm has long gone out of the old bells. In the country, 
where distance lends enchantment, the sound of the church bells on 
gooey morning is rather pleasant, but not if one lives too near 
them. 
MECHANICAL Music. 


“Do you think the mechanical pianos (I mean those that are 
called by many names, sometimes player-pianos, but that have 
music rolls inserted in the front of the instrument, while the 
feet often supply the motive power, although electricity can be 
used), have any artistic value to make people like anything but 
jazz or popular airs?” 

The Information Bureau considers what you call mechanical 
ianos are of great educational value and .are inculcating a desire 

‘or a better class of music in almost any household where one is 
established. In one family the three half-grown children, who all 
claimed they were “so fond of music,” when the piano was used for 
rolls, at first only wanted the trashiest kind of popular airs. Week 
after week they procured from the “library” the worst collection of 
what they called music that it was possible to find. Other members 


SYDNEY KING RUSSELL 


Composer of Songs 


The Song of the Hill 

Little Green God with Eyes of Jade 
Children of Men (2 keys) 

Little Heart of Mine 

Told at Twilight (for piano) 





of the family eaduted it as the children were enjoying themselves so 
much, After a month or so a change began to take place, at first 
not so very noticeable, for there would be only one good selection; 
but at the end of six ‘months, the trash had disappeared. Only good 


MacDowell Colony Fund Reaches $3,400 


When the Musicat Courter, acting on a sugges- 
rte of Joseph Regneas, set out to raise a fund to 
maintain the activities of the MacDowell Colony this 


.jsdmmer—activities which threatened to be diminished, 


since Mrs. MacDowell’s earning power was completely 
cut off for half the season by an automobile accident 
at Christmas time—the amount originally set as a goal 
was $2,500. That was reached some time ago. Con- 
tributions continued to come in and were gladly ac 
cepted, as any balance which may remain over after 
the expenses of this season are paid will be kept in 
the fund for use in the summer of 1924. 

The total amount now received and acknowledged 
is $3,407.62. The last item was a splendid donation 
of $500 from Elizabeth Shaw (Mrs, Robert H.) 
Montgomery, of Cos Cob, Conn. This generous gift 
is all the more notable since Mrs. Montgomery has 
never been to Peterborough to witness in person the 
work of the colony, but knows of it only through 
having heard of the fine results it has accomplished 

The fund, however, will by no means be closed at 
this figure but will be held permanently open, and 
contributions sent care of the Musicat Courter, to 
be devoted to the expenses of the colony for 1924, will 
be gratefully accepted and promptly acknowledged 











music 
played. 


that could almost be called in the classical catalogue was 


To-day these three, now grown-ups, 


are excellent musicians, 


their education having been commenced by the mechanical player 


Francis Rogers Resumes Teaching 


Francis Rogers has resumed the teaching of singing at his 


residence studio, 144 East Sixty-second Street, New York. 
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Accompanist 


Pianist 


Four seasons with Jascha Heifetz and 
previously associated with Mme. Sem- 
brich, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist 
and other artists. 
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MASTER 


PAINTING 
OPERA CLASS 


MUSIC 


INSTITUTE 


OF UNITED ARTS 


SCULPTURE 
BALLET 


THE FACULTY ‘ 


ARCHITECTURE 


DRAMA LECTURES 





HARP 
Carlos Salzedo 


6OLFEGE 
AND EAR-TRAINING 
Margaret Anderson 
ORGAN 
Marta E. Klein 


PIANO 
Max Drittler 
Esther J. Lichtmann 
Maurice Lichtmann 
Sina Lichtmann 
Ethel Prince Thompson 


VIOLIN 
William Coad 
Karl Kraeuter VOICE 

VIOLONCELLO Alberto Bimboni 
Paul Kefer F Bertram Fox 
John Mundy 1. Reginald Spier 

ORCHESTRAL Anne Stevenson 


NSTRUMENTS THEORY 
Albert ae AND COMPOSITION 


Humbert Buldrini Frederic Jacobi 

incent C, Buono Alfred J, Swan 
Albert P. Friese Deems Taylor 
Gustave Heim Edoardo Trucco 
en iets CHURCH MUSIC 
Max Schlossberg Constantine Bukhetoff 
Maurice Van Praag Nicola Montani 

Max Wockenfuss Meyer Posner 


312 West 54th St. 





SCULPTURE 
Alfred Jaegers 
Robert Laurent 

ARCHITECTURE 
Alfred Bossom 

Virrick 


DALCROZE 
EURYTHMICS 


Marguerite Heaton 
Yo De Manziarly 


PAINTING AND \ i 
DRAWING N 
BALLET 
Rosa Munde 
DRAMA 
DECORATION St. Clair Bayfield 
Robert Edmond Jones Ossip Dymow 
Lee Simonson JOURNALISM ae 
Mary Fanton Roberts 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION pe re vo - 
Mary Fanton Roberts sababipantats rucco 


LECTURES 

APPLIED DESIGN George Bellows 

Edward J. Wimmer Claude Bragdon 

Norman-Bel Geddes 

ILLUSTRATION Louis Gruenberg 

Albert Sterner Dhan Gopal Mukerji 
Hardinge Scholle 
ETCHING Stark Young 

Michail Rouwndaltzeff Josiah Zuro 


Chester Leich 
Mary MacRae White 


THEATER 


After October 1st, in New Permanent Home, 310 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
Send for Catalogue C 


New York City 
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JOAN RUTH, 

an artist-pupil of Estelle Liebling, who will make her debut 
Y Bate, ae ott : ~~ o this season with the German Opera Company. Miss Ruth 
ie eee , na - ’ is only one of the many young singers working with Miss 
i ws RNS . 2 Liebling who are doing interesting things vocally and 

A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RECORD MAKER. ° artistically, (Photo by Unity) 7 
This is Thad Harvey, of Los Angeles and the University of 
South California, who can clear the bar at .twelve-feet six 
on the athletic field, and do an equally clean job with high 
C in the studio of Charles Bowes, with whom he is studying. 
He recently sang for about 10,000 people at one of the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts which Emil Oberhoffer has been con- 

ducting this summer, 


LESTER DONAHUE, 
pianist, who has just returned from a summer trip through 
Europe with his mother. This shows Mrs. Donahue and 
the pianist with the famous St, Mark pigeons in Venice. 


FREDERICK TILLOTSON, 
the brilliant young pianist, snapped at Eldorado Springs, 
near. Denver, with his brother, one of Denver's leading 
musicians, and the latter’s family. Mr. Tillotson has spent 
the summer in Colorado, dividing his time between Wray, 
which. is -his-mother’s home, and Denver, where he is pre- 
paring next season's programs and playing golf. He will 
return to Boston about September 20 and resume his concert 
activities in New England where he is in demand as soloist 
of uncommon abilities. 


mM 
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ALBERT SPALDING AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
1/bert. Spalding has been spending the summer in England. He has been occupying the cottage in Stratford-on-Avon which 
was the residence of Shakespeare's daughter, Mrs. Dr. Hall, from whom it received its present name, Hall's Croft.’ The 
architecture is of the pure Elizabethan period, and the house is one of the ‘historic land-maéks of Stratford, It is just a 
stone's throw from the old church where Shakespeare is buried, on one of the outskirt streets known as’ Old Town. The 
house is now owned by Mrs, Frances H. Leggett, former society matron of New York City. Among Mr, Spalding’s near 
neighbors. are Mary Anderson Navarro and Marie Corelli. Shown here are (1) Mr. Spalding in the doorway of Hall's 
Croft. (2) Behind the-house. (3) Mr, and Mrs. Spalding in the garden. In the background is the famous mulberry 
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ABRAHAM SOPKIN, 


MMMM CN TTT 


tree, a gift to Shakespeare from the Earl of Southampton. Southampton originally gave the poet two trees, one of which 

he planted.in his own garden and the second one at Hall's Croft. The one in his own garden was subsequently destroyed. 

(4) View of Hall's Croft from the.garden; architecture, Barly Tudor, fourteenth and fifteenth century. (5) Dining room 

of Hall's Oroft. This was the old kitchen in the time of Shakespeare and ‘can be pictured as where the poet may often 

have come of an evening during the closing years of -his life, to,sit. by the fireside with his-favorite daughter and with his 
grandchild on his knee. — 


NAAN 


the violinist, whose dates in Germany include: September 20, 
Halle; 21, Magdeburg; 25, Bremen; 28, Hamburg; October 


_ 9, Hannover ; 12, Dusseldorf; 13, Frankfurt; 16, Stuttgart; 


17, Munchen; 24,° Leipsic; 25; Dresden; September, 
Breslau; October 11, Cologne; October 27, Berlin. 
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TAMAKI MIURA RETURNS. 
When the Conte Verdi docked in New York last 
Sunday it brought a number of the new singers 
who will be heard with Fortune Gallo’s company 
at the Century Theater, also Tamaki Miura, the 
little Japanese prima donna, and Aldo Franchetti, 
conductor of the San Carlo Opera Company. Dur- 
ing the trip across, Mme. Miura sang at a benefit 
concert for her stricken country, despite the fact 
that she has not heard yet whether or not her 
family, who lived near Tokio, was lost in the recent 
catastrophe. Mme. Miura will be heard in Madame 
Butterfly on Saturday afternoon, September 22. 
(Photo by Elzin) 


IN LOS ANGELES. 


Left to right: Ellis Rhodes, Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, 

June. Hamilton Rhodes. and Yeatman Griffith, 

snapped while Mr, Griffith was conducting master 

classes in Los Angeles with great success, He 

turned away fifty pupils and gave siety private 
lessons besides his big classes, 





ANNA FITZIU, 
who will be heard in Tosca next week at the Century Theater during the firat 
week of the San Carlo Opera Company's five weeks’ engagement. Miss Fitziu, 
who is a great favorite in New York, will also be heard in several of her other 
well known roles. (Photo by Jean de Strelecki) 
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GRACE NORTHRUP AND HER EMILIO A. ROXAS, 











COLLIE, FRISCO eminent vocal maestro, composer and coach, who spent. the entire summer together 
(named after her home town), taken at a With his wife and children in his native Italy, returned to New York on the 8S. 8. i = 
farm in the Catskills, where the soprano Aeserios, September 18 (today). He will resume teaching at his New York studio, ARTHUR KRAFT, = 
= has been spending part of her vacation. 2231 Broadway on September 17, The accompanying snapshots were taken in Milan ,,,,4,. taking @ vacation at Chrystel Lake, Mich. |i 
and San Remo. (1) Shows Mr. Rowvas and his pupil, Davide Dorlini, in front of One of Mr. Kraft's hobbies ia speed boats ond lie has | 


= : 
La Scala, Milan. (2 “Guicous af folrees Mae yo eeaggg AL COURIER from a tinkered with his boat until it is now one of the 
fastest in the Lake Michigan region Mr. Kraft ap 

peared in recital at Frankfort, Mich., on August 21. |e 
This is near his camp and the people of the summer |e 
colony, hearing of his being in the vicinity, immediately |E 
had him break into. his rest for a recital. = 
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AT WHITEFIELD, N. H. 
Left to right: H. Godfrey Turner (manager), Gilbert Gabriel 
(music critic of The Sun), and Henry Souvaine (pianist) at the 
Knoll, Mr. Turner's summer home. The latter remarks that “the 
summer has been a success” and that a number of new engagements 





REUBEN DAVIES 
MR. AND MRS. WALTER SPRY, American concert pianist, after closing his suimmer master course 





ALUM TTEa rere 





have been booked for Renee Chemet, the violinist, including ap- summering in Northern Michigan. Mr. Spry at Durant, Okla,, went to Green Mountain Falls, Col., where he 

pearances in Akron, Altoona, Joplin, Mo.; Lawrence, Kans. ; is well known as a pianist and is the teacher will rest until his fall work begins. The above snapshots shou 

Pittsburgh, Pa.; with the Minneapolis Orchestra, and in Phila- of Margaret Farr, who won first place in a Mr. Davies and party on Raton Pass in New Mewvico and the 
delphia and Baltimore, the last two being re-engagements. recent piano contest. pianist in Green Mountain Falls 
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CLARENCE ADLER 
in the living room of his cottage at Lake Placid, N. Y., where he spent the entire 
summer in rest and’recreation, as well ag preparing his programs for this season. 
The New York Trio also held rehearsals here. Mr. Adler returned to New York 
on September 10 an@ at once resumed professional activities at his studio, 137 West 
Highty-sivth street, 
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MINNIE 


PIStUVeReveryeeves 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD, 

* bass-baritone, and Mme. Onelli, soprano, summering “on the farm” at Chatham 
Center, N.Y. (Left) Tuning up the flivter. (Right) The ole swimmin’ hole 
at Kinterbrook Creek. (Insert) Mme. Onelli, who in private life is Mrs. 

Schofield, enjoying a swim. 
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HAZEL GRUPPE, 
pianist, in a favorite corner of the Fontainebleau wood, where 
she has done some composipg this summer. She has already 
appeared in recital at Fontainebleau and e¢pects to travel 
around a bit, stopping to play in Paris before her return 
to America. 


Gifs... ki | 
THREE CELEBRITIES IN DIFFERENT 
OF ENDEAVOR. 


FIELDS 
MORE RUSSIA. 


The accompanying ‘picture is particularly interesting, for the 
three men photographed represent widely different fields of 
endeavor. (Left te right) Bruno Auhn is a well known 
conductor, composer and vocal teacher; William De Mille 
has won wide recognition in the motion picture world, and 
Vaurice MacLoughlin is the tennis ex-champion of the world. 
thing which all three men have in common is their 
enthusiasm for tennis. The photograph was taken during 
Mr. Huhn's recent tour to the Coast, when he spent some 
time in Hollywood and met many of the film stars and other 
(Photo by HBugene Robert Richee) 


One 


celebrities. 


These are three of the artists who are making propaganda 
for Russian art and music at the Balagan, one of the newest 
Russian restaurants in New York. They are mentioned here 
because being the head of Balagan is one of the numerous 
occupations of Samuel Geneen, president of National Con- 
certs, Inc., which direct the fortunes of Rosa Ponselle, 
Florence Macbeth, Jeanne Gordon and Giuseppe Danise. 
Mr. Geneen, it appears, needs more than one business to 
keep him busy. Incidentally, the Balagan costumes and 
decorations are by Nicolai Remisoff, the distinguished 
Russian artist. (Ira D, Schwarz photo) 


AT THE LESCHETIZKY INSTITUTE, PARIS. 
Ume. Gabrielle Leschetizky, director of the Institute (widow of..the famous teacher, whose pupil and assistant she was), 


seated at the piano and demonstrating a problem for four American pupils: Miss Clark of Buffalo, Miss Holmes of Ithaca, 
Mr, Myers of Ithaca and Miss Wertheim of Toronto, Canada, 


NN 


(Photo by Kadel'& Herbert, N. Y.) 
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ALBERTO JONAS 
(left), eminent Spanish piano virtuoso, and Heinrich Knote, 
tenor of the German Opera Company who appeared with 
striking success last season. in America. The photograph 
was taken by Mrs. Alberto Jonds on board the Yorck of 
the North German Lloyd line. 


; IN THE BLACK FOREST. 
(Above) Mme, Cahier, the American contralto (who will 
soon return here for, the 1923-24 season, for which she is 
already heavily booked), showing Ernest Urchs of Steinway 
& Sons the beauties of the Black Forest.. (Below) A 
party ‘in ‘the garden ‘of: the Hotel Waldlust in Freudenstadt 
Schwarzwald; seated left to right are Mr. and Mrs. Urchs 
and Mme. Cahier; standing, Miss Urchs and Mrs. Welte. 
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MARIBP TIFFANY, 


28. 
artist, having toured extensively in all parts of the United States. 
appeared in both concert and opera in France, 


a 


A GAY HOUSE PARTY 





25, 


Estelle Liebling. On Saturday evening, August 
Galli-Curci Theater at Margaretville, N. Y., was given by Miss Liebling, assisted by 
Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. 
Marcel, Saint-Saéns ; In Waldeseinsamkeit, Brahms; Lullaby, Kie 






Gibbs; A Swallow, Liebling; Aria from Zemire et Azor, with flute, Grety. 





cello virtuosa, negotiating an “En- t 
tente Cordial” prior to taking a 
little exercise on her farm near © 

Buda Pesth, Hungary. 


MEET MR. AND MRS. 
SCHILLINGS! 

This interesting honeymoon couple, 
photographed at Hiddensee, a sum- 
mer resort on the North Sea, is no 
other than Maw Von-~ Schillings, 
general director of the Staatsoper 
and the Kroll Oper in Berlin, also 
conductor and composer, and his 
bride, best known as Barbara 
Kemp, dramatic soprano of the 
Berlin Staatsoper and the Metro- 
politan Opera of New York. Mrs. 
Schillings made her American debut 
last winter in her husband's opera, 

Mona Lisa. . 








Metropolitan Opera soprano, who returned from Europe on the Majestic.on August 


Besides her activities in opera, Miss Tiffany is widely known as a@ concert 
She has 
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AN UNUSUAL PICTURE OF PAVLOWA. 


This shows the famous dancer participating in the Junior Red Cross Pageant at Manilla, P. I., on 
November 18, 1922, during the tremendously succcessful tour which she made in the Orient last winter. 


at Galli-Curci’s place in the Catskills, one of the guests being another well known singer, 
25, the first anniversary concert of the 


Manuel 


The program follows: Aria from Etienne 
zl; L’Heure Delicieuse, 
Staub; Carnaval, Fourdrain; Chanson, Camus; Autumn Leaves a’Whirl, Samuels, Mr. 
Berenguer ; When Chloris Sleeps, Samuels; Pierrot, Samuels ; To One Who Passed Whistling, 


UMNO A 


(See story on page 50.) 
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ON THE LINKS WITH THE RICHARD HAGEMANS 
Two recent snapshots of the conductor and coach with his 
‘ | wife, Renée Thornton, who find relaration in a frequent game 


CESAR THOMSON AND HIS GARDEN. 


It is like the breath of a cool breeze on warm summer days to wander in the cool 
depths of Cesar Thomson's garden at his villa Gabriele, Lake Lugano, Switzerland 
Each shrub carefully trimmed and many of the leas hardy reinforced by a atick of 
bamboo placed in the ground by its side, shows the great care and solicitude the 
master has for all kinds of flowers and plants. The winding paths bordered by gay 
and vari-colored flowers lead invitingly down to the Castle Wall which the 
master enjoys fishing in the lake. Always a lover of the out-of-doors, it was his 
greatest delight during childhood to roam in the woods and to return laden with 
collections which he planted and tended with the greatest care. The picture above 
shows three great friends, Cesar Thomson, his little granddaughter and her favorite 
doll, admiring a recent addition to the garden. He sailed from Amsterdam on the 
8S. 8. Lapland, September 4, and is scheduled to arrive in New York September 18 
He will rest a day in New York before leaving for Ithaca where he will conduct the 
scholarship examinations in violin on September 17. Among the scholarships to be 
awarded is the Cesar Thomson Master Scholarship. Already a large and representa 
tive class of young American violinists have registered at the Ithaca Conservatory 
and are enthusiastically awaiting the arrival of the great master. 
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Letters from 
MUSICAL COURIER READERS 











“This Americanism” 
Birmingham, Ala., August 1. 
To the Musicat Courter: 

Your recent editorial, headed This Americanism, has 
caused considerable discussion. You see it is the truth that 
hurts, and much that the foreign born musician whom you 
quoted, said, pinched us. < hs ae 

Seldom are our colleges and educational institutions at 
fault, but in this case they are. Many of them will give 
preference to a foreign trained or foreign born musician 
on their faculties. How many American music teachers 
with excellent home training a. had their applications 
turned down by college presidents who would award the 
coveted position to a foreigner, or to a teacher with foreign 
training ! } 

As an example of this, I will quote from a reply received 
by a teacher who had applied for a position on the music 
faculty of a prominent eastern college: “Herein we are 
returning your testimonials, etc, which you kindly sub- 
mitted with your application. They are most excellent, and 
your training seems to have been good, but all American. 
We prefer a teacher with foreign training and experience. 
To state such in our catalogue gives the prestige that our 
patrons demand.” 

At a recent small gathering of musicians to judge a con- 
test, only one present had studied abroad. And she did not 
fail to mention the fact, to refer to European standards, 
to fairly “rub it in,” and it was evident that people accorded 
undue deference to her opinions 

A local teacher, who is spending her vacation in study, 
is sending back cards to her patrons and pupils announcing 
that she is studying with — ——— of Paris, France. 
Now this is not Cortot, nor any teacher of renown, The 
spell that she expects to cast over her patrons and pupils is 
the magic name of Paris, France. 


MUSICAL COURIER: 


A tajented violinist is giving a concert before leaving 
to go abroad study in n, so the newspapers announce. 
The National Federation of Music Clubs stresses apprecia- 
tion of American music and musicians ; still the prestige of 
Europe prevails. are we doing to do about it? 
(Signed) Atice GRAHAM. 


Long European Tour for Schnitzer 


Germaine Schnit#ér is sailing from New York early this 
month for a long tour in Europe, many of her engagements 
being with the Vienna Philharmonic. Her itinerary is as 
follows: By 15, Scheveningen (Kurhaus) ; em- 
ber 27, and 30, Bergen, Norway (Philharmonic) ; October 
13, Christiania, Norway (Philharmonic) ; October 18, Vienna, 
Austria (Philharmonic) ; October 22, Budapest, Hungary 
(Philharmonic) ; October 24, Budapest, Hungary (recital) ; 
November 7, Stockholm, Sweden (Philharmonic) ; Novem- 
ber 11, Vienna, Austria (recital); November 13, Vienna, 
Austria (Philharmonic); November 14, Vienna, Austria 
(recital); November 16, Prague, Czecho-Slovakia ( Phil- 
harmonic) ; November 18, Paris, France. Mme. Schnitzer 
will return to America the latter part of November. 


Freemantel Pupil Gives Recital 


Elizabeth Schrader, artist pupil of Frederic Freemantel, 
gave a song recital at the Freemantel Studios in New York 
on Tuesday, ‘August 28. Her program was made up of 
numbers by Schubert, Mozart and Rachmaninoff, together 
with some delightful old English songs by Dr. Arne. any 
friends of the young artist were invited to the recital and 
highly complimented the singer on her artistic interpreta- 
tions. 


Kochanski Soloist with Many Orchestras 


Paul Kochanski, the violinist, returns from a brilliant 
season abroad and will enter upon his fourth annual visit 
with trans-continental bookings including joint recitals with 
Arthur Rubinstein, the pianist, and hearings with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, New York Philharmonic and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra. 





INSTITUTE OF 


of the City of New York 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 
120 Claremont Ave., cor. I22nd Street 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


A special class in GRAND OPERA 


has been established under the leadership of 


ALEXANDER SAVINE, General Director 
LAZAR SAMOILOFF, Vocal Director 


Operatic performances with full equipment of orchestra, scenery and costumes in Decem- 


ber and March. 


\pplicants for admission must pass tests in voice quality, correct ear and general aptitude. 


Enrollment, October Ist to 6th. 


For catalogue and information address the Corresponding Secretary. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF THE 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS TUESDAY, OCTOBER NINTH 


Practice facilities. Students aided in securing positions. Dr. Carl returns from 
Europe latter part of September 
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TOWN BAND CRADLE OF FAME 


American Notables, from the Late President Harding Down, 
Confess to Sousa They Once Played in Town Bands 


Membership in the town band as a boy or a yo man 
seems to have been the prerequisite to success in life to 
the majority of Americans, present generation, accord- 
ing to Lieut. Com. John ip Sousa, the famous band- 
master. Wherever Sousa goes he meets the preéminent 
and successful men of the day, and a surpristnats are 
proportion of them confess that as young men they were 
musicians in brass bands, generally in bands located in 
the smaller cities and towns. 

“A few months ago, the late President Harding and my- 
self were at Chester, Pa., together to receive honorary de- 
grees from the Pennsylvania Military College,” says Sousa. 
“In the course of the conversation the President remarked 
that he had been a bandsman as a boy. I then remarked 
upon the numbers of men whom | have met in my thirty- 
one years at the head of my own band who have been mem- 
bers of brass bands, and we both agreed that a generation 
ago the brass band was an important feature in the social 
life of the small city. 

“A generation ago the brass band was a matter of in- 
tense town pride in the smaller communities and member- 
ship was eagerly sought. That condition has not entirely 
assed and | find many communities where the town band 
is rightly considered the community’s best advertising asset. 
In several States, among them Kansas, the municipalities 
are authorized to levy a tax for the so of a municipal 
band. Membership in the band brought a uniform, and 
I do not poeta to be original when I remark that nothing 
catches the feminine eye quite as quickly as a uniform. 
It also brought certain concessions from employers and 
occasional opportunities to see the world through trips to 
Fourth of July celebrations at the county seats or upon 
great occasions to the great fairs. So the ambitious, aggres- 
sive youth of the community was to be found in the brass 
band and I must confess that it was native ambition and 
aggressiveness as much as brass band training which made 
them great or successful. 

“When I am on tour there is scarcely a city in which I 
visit where I do not meet some man who has been more 
than ordinarily successful in life in a profession, in busi- 
ness, or in politics, who does not break down and confess 
that he had been a member of a band in a small city or 
town. Most of them seem to have been players of alto 
horns, tenor horns, E flat cornets and E flat clarinets; 
instruments which have almost disappeared in modern brass 
band instrumentation. So many of them were performers 
upon fast disappearing species of instruments that I have 
often wondered what has become of the cornetists, the 
trombone players and the drummers. Were all cornet 
players doomed to mediocrity? Did trombone players, like 
the good, die young? Or does every felon’s cell hold an 
ex-bass drummer? 

“Seriously, however, for the good of music, I am much 
gratified that community pride in brass bands has enjoyed 
a tremendous growth over the country in the past few years, 
particularly since the war. I get many letters asking for 
advice upon band organization and instrumentation, for sug- 
gestions upon the construction of band shells, and for direc- 
tions upon repertory. Many industrial concerns over the 
country are organizing company bands, and I hope I may 
be pardoned if I boast that a great number of the young 
men who were in my Great Lakes Naval Training bands 
during the World War, have become musical directors in 
their home communities.” 


Melodies from Russia 


Marcia Schupac, dramatic soprano and composer, whose 
success in the organization of Sunday afternoon concerts 
for the immigrants of Ellis Island led to her engagement for 
a similar series of concerts under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education, has made arrangements for 
the presentation of Melodies from Russia, under the direc- 
tion of pay pose Ernest Briggs, Inc. Wherever it is 
desired, Miss Schupac will include a group of Ukrainian folk 
songs in her programs. Among the best known of Miss 
Schupac’s compositions are Sometime, Here Are Roses, and 
Stay, Stay At Home, all for medium voice. 
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Real-life teachers cannot resort to hyp- 
notism as did Svengali with the immortal 
Trilby. 
They can get the same results by natural 
means. 
What are the means? 

This book tells you, and if you are stu- 
dent or teacher you cannot afford to be 
without it. 
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Ethel Grow Sings at Peterboro 


One of the most interesting musical treats of the sum- 
mer season was the musical items on the program of the 
MacDowell Colony Benefit Entertainment at Peterboro, 
N. H., on Friday, August 10, at which Ethel Grow sang 
and Ruth Kemper played the violin. One group of Miss 
Grow’s songs was by contemporary American composers. 
Miss Grow’s rendering of these songs at her London and 
New York recitals aroused the most extraordinary enthusi- 
asm among the critics, and stirred up a sadly needed inter- 
est in the very remarkable work being done by modern 
American composers, whose compositions for whatever 
reason rarely get their full meed of attention here. The 
work of American composers is often rendered, as the 
MusicaL Courter remarked, merely as a sop to patriotism, 
and the general public is not aware of the very fine work 
being done by native composers. Ethel Grow, however, 
gave a complete program of songs by American composers 
at Aeolian Hall last November, and her concert was greeted 
with great enthusiasm. 

The New York Herald and the World commented on the 
rare dignity of her renderings and on her particularly fine 
diction. The Morning Telegraph stated that her excep- 
tional vocal ability should go far towards making Amer- 
ican composers favorites wherever she sings them, while 
the Musical Field said: “Several contraltos have graced 
the platform of this hall during the current season, but 
there yet remains to be heard a voice with a range and 
luscious warmth possessed by the charming Miss Grow.” 

Equally remarkable are the tributes in the London press. 
The accomplished music critic of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, himself a well known composer, was enthusiastic 
not only about her voice and interpretation, but also about 
her program, which showed rare musical intelligence. 

“She has a voice of very fine quality,” he wrote, “and her 
songs were sung with perfect understanding and sym- 
pathy. It was, indeed, an interesting program, especially 
its first group of ten songs, in which she included a number 
of beautiful and unfamiliar songs, many of them by Amer- 
ican composers, of all of which one was glad to make 
the acquaintance.” 


Both The Scotsman and The London Standard after’ 


enthusiastic comments on the power and range of her 
voice, made very interesting remarks about her interpreta- 
tion. “She undoubtedly possesses the ability of entering 
into the dominant sentiment of a song, and has more than 
a touch of dramatic power,” said The Scotsman. The Globe 
and the Standard were highly impressed by the manner in 
which she sang her French songs, mentioning her dignity 
of tone and manner, and at the same time drawing attention 
to the welcome lightness of touch, the hardest quality of all 
for an American or English singer to achieve. 


American Folk Lore to Be Enriched 

In the year 1849, in Cincinnati, was created the North 
American Singers’ League (Nord Amerikanischer Saenger- 
bund) for the purpose of fostering the love and practice 
of song and music, and to encourage and aid in the founda- 
tion of new societies with the same endeavor and aim— 
thus spreading the gospel of song and music—‘“the uni- 
versal language.’ 

In the month of June, 1924, this venerable league wil 
celebrate its diamond jubilee at the Coliseum in Chicago. 
There will be five concerts : a rousing reception concert, two 
evenings of male chorus singing, and two matinees of varied 
musical programs in which children’s and mixed choruses 
and the festival orchestra will participate. 

Approximately 3,500 trained male voices will take part, 
under the baton of Directors Karl Reckzeh and H. A. 
Rehberg. 

Director Hans Biedermann will have the task of training 
and directing the children’s chorus, and Director William 
Boeppler will lead a grand mixed choir with his accustomed 
skill. 

Folk songs will receive particular attention. In this 
connection, the Chicago United Male Choruses have donated 
and deposited $1,000 with the festival committee as a prize 
fund for new compositions of American folk songs in 
simple form for male chorus by American composers and 
American poets. There will be three prizes: one of $500, 
one of $300, and one of $200. 

American composers are earnestly requested to participate 
in this laudable endeavor to enrich the chain of American 
folk songs by adding other jewels. The songs selected by 
the judges will receive an impressive rendering such as a 
great chorus before an inspiring audience necessarily will 
give—one which will live in the memory of all those pres- 
ent. The committee sincerely hopes and expects a hearty 
and enthusiastic response to this call. 


Marie deKyzer Has Busy Month 


Marie deKyzer, the soprano, summering at the deKyzer- 
Cumming estate, Musicolony, Westerly, R. I, had as guest 
an Easton, Pa., minister at the time of President Harding's 
death, and arranged a memorial service at the deKyzer 
home. Death in the family of Rev. Dr. Brown, of St. 
Andrews Church, Yonkers, also created desire for Mme. 
deKyzer’s services, and this just preceded a concert ar- 
ranged for her for the benefit of the Weekapaug, R. 
Improvement Society. She sang there a very successful 
program of songs by classic and modern composers, and 
many who know her voice say she has never sung as well. 
The large porches, beside the drawing rooms, were com- 
pletely filled. 

The soprano spends much time in the water, in which she 
is an expert, while her husband puts in the hours painting 
their seashore cottage white, with green trim and red window 
boxes. Her first autumnal engagement is on September 
30, at Allentown, Pa. 





—_ 


Alfredo Valenti with DeFeo Opera Forces 


Another artist exponent of Adelaide Gescheidt’s is scor- 
ing success. Alfredo Valenti, bass, last season with the 
British National Opera Company, sang Plunkett in Martha 
and all leading roles in Trovatore and Rigoletto with the 
DeFeo Opera Company in Toronto the week of September 
3. He is an artist with the exceptional repertory of 125 
roles in three languages; a voice full, rich and ringing, with 
a range of three octaves, and a high G with as true bass 
quality as his lowest notes. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ANNOUNCES 
PLANS FOR FORTY-THIRD SEASON 


Important Additions to New England Conservatory 


\ busy season ts anticipat- 
Orchestra. A large schedule 
been made, including, besides the forty- 
regular concerts, the five Monday evening concerts, 
Fund and Young People’s Concerts in Boston, fif 
ater New York and numerous appear 
New England and other Eastern cities, which will 
veral concerts in Canada 
Monteux, who has been devoting a part of his 
i Europe to his annual search for new scores, will 
this month in readiness to begin rehearsals for 
head of the orchestra. The personnel 
with no change in the leaders of the 
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made in the matter of subscrip- 
gular series of Boston concerts. 
aiting list for the Friday afternoon series 
vas considerably more than sufficient to 
ose seats which were released by former subscrib 
t there public sale for this series. 
soloists to appear at the 
oncerts now made The singers will 
gin, Elisabeth Rethberg, Eva Gauthier, 
Marya Freund, and Roland Hayes The 
to appear are Harold Bauer, Moriz Rosenthal, Mitja 
and EF, Robert Schmitz. There will be two violinists 
Jacques Thibaud and Carl Flesch—likewise Pablo Casals 
and Lionel Tertis, the prominent English viola virtuoso. 
The open in Boston on October 12, 
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England ¢ 
September 20, are 
office 

M. Motte 
conservatory 
of the adv: anced 
Strasburg. He 
a pupil in 
and | 


and fugue of aussadk 


Lacroix, eminent French pianist, comes to the 
after having been for three years past in charge 
pianoforte course in the conservatory of 
studied at the Paris Conservatory where 
pianoforte of George Matthias, Ch. de 
Philipp, and in harmony, counterpoint 
and Lenepveu. Since graduation 
M. Mott nl has become one of the best known of 
Kuropean concert pianists. He has appeared as soloist at 
the Concerts Colonne, Concerts Pasdeloup and with the 
orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire. In April last he was 
sent to Copenhagen with the composer, Albert Roussel, by 
the Fren h ministry of fine arts, to give a series of special 
oncerts. As a teacher of pianoforte M. Motte-Lacroix 
served on the faculty of the Scola Cantorum, Paris, 
Normale de Musique, Paris, the American Con- 
Fontainebleau and the Strasburg Conservatory, 
world war he was for four years an interpreter 
Army. He sailed from Havre on Septem 
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the Ecok 
servatory at 
During the 
in the British 
her ] 

Georges Laurent, first flute player of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will take the place in the conservatory faculty of 
Arthur Brooke, who is leaving Boston. Mr. Laurent, born 
in Paris, received his musical education at the Conservatoire, 
where he was awarded a first prize at the age of pantern. 
He served as flute virtuoso in orchestras of Monte Carlo 
and Vichy oad gave concerts in Italy, Spain, Switzerland 
and England. In 1918, he came to America as first flutist 


of the orchestra of the Paris Conservatoire, and at the end 
of this organization’s season he was engaged for a similar 
position in the Boston Symphony. The organization of the 
Boston Flute Players’ Club in 1921 was due to Mr. Laurent’s 


M. MOTTE-LACROIX 


initiative. Its purpose is to stimulate the interest of Ameri- 
can composers in the flute. It gives six chamber music 
concerts annually, As a soloist Mr. Laurent ranks among 
the great flute virtuosos of the world and since coming to 
Soston he has gained a high reputation as an instructor. 
The conservatory’s Italian department will be directed 
in 1923-24 by Anna Bottero, a native of Turin, who has 
taught the Italian language and diction in schools of this 


country, 

Alice Huston Stevens (Mrs. Richard E. Stevens), who 
will join the faculty in the vocal department this autumn, 
is a former student of the conservatory who has achieved 
much success, both as a singer in concerts and as a teacher 
giving private instruction. 

Mary L. Moore is a graduate of the conservatory who 
for several years past has been a successful junior teacher 
in the pianoforte department and who now becomes a mem- 
ber of the faculty. 

A faculty of eighty-one members will be re-assembled at 
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we conservatory at the usual meeting called by Director 
George W. Chadwick. Registration for their classes will 
begin on Thursday, September 13. 


Victor Herbert and His Stop-Watch 

So far as the records show, Victor Herbert has never 
been asked to act as official timer at any track meet, but 
“I’m surely qualified,” says the composer and director. 

“The movies trained me to use a stop-watch, Timing 
has to be so exact that the only way in which a composer 
can adequately prepare the scores to accompany moving 
pictures is to sit in front of the picture, watch it as it is 
run off, make sketches and punch the stop-watch at the 
same time. Then, when some official takes liberties and 
cuts the film after the music is ready, there’s trouble. Music 
written to fit a steer roping scene hardly matches a delicate 
love scene. 

Mr. Herbert's work in this connection comes in very nicely 
while he is preparing the music scores for the orchestra 
which is to accompany Tony Sarg’s new marionette produc- 
tion of The Chinese Willow Plate Story. He sits in Mr. 

Sarg’s studio, music sketches and stop-watch in hand, and 
watches. the unfolding of this delightful and ancient love 
story of the Chinese Mandarin’s daughter who fell in love 
with her father’s secretary. Mr. Sarg, playing the part 
of the Mandarin announcer, gives the story as it will be 
told on the stage, and a few days later examines the music 
score, 

“It is one of the most interesting things I have ever 
undertaken,” says Mr. Herbert. “Mr. Sarg and I had often 
talked of the possibility of working my music into his unique 
marionette presentations, but we never quite saw really 
desirable combinations until he decided upon this new 
shadowgraph variation of the marionettes based upon the 
ancient Chinese art. But here was a story of great possi- 
bilities, with musical appeal of decided novelty. The penta- 
tone scale much used throughout the Far East is even used 
in some ancient Irish music, so I was ready at once for 
The Chinese Willow Plate. As soon as I saw the pre- 
liminary showing of figures and the marvellous lig hting 
arrangements perfected by Mr. Sarg, I could only say “When 
do we start?’” 

As was true of David Belasco, at whose theater Tony 
Sarg’s latest production is to be shown in early December, 
Mr. Herbert was delighted with the fact that these marion- 
ettes are life-size and of such coloring as to resemble huge, 
animated stained glass windows. In fact, his curiosity as 
to how the figures could be made of a colored, yet trans- 
parent, material, and how they could be so manipulated as 
to bring about ‘the effects presented, often interfered with 
his use of the stop-watch as the scenes passed before his 
eyes. 

When the heroic-sized goldfish of the Oriental subter- 
ranean gardens appeared before Mr. Herbert, he interrupted 
all proceedings, forgot his music, and called: 

“Say, Tony, you didn’t warn me that I had to write fish 
music. How the kids will like that—and the music will 
have to be as good!” 


Allenhurst, N. J. Hears Fine Concert 


Hotel Loch Arbour at Allenhurst, N. J., gave a sacred 
concert on Sunday evening, August 26, with selections by 
the Loch Arbour Trio, assisted by Emily B. Beglin, soprano. 

To the accompaniment of the Trio, Miss Beglin sang 
a group of three songs, Ernest Ball’s new ballad, Ten Thous- 
and Years From Now; June’s the Time for Roses, by 
D’Lorah, and Ballet Egyptien, by Luigini; and sang them 
with so much charm and beauty of tone, that her audi- 
ence called in a way not to be denied for an encore. Miss 
Beglin willingly obliged them by singing In a Sunny Little 
Town, Frederick Vanderpool’s latest, with the composer at 
the piano. 

The last number on the program was also a solo by 
Miss Beglin, who sang Can It Be Love? another of Mr. 
Vanderpool’s pieces, which brought a no less firm demand 
for encore than the others. The soloist again obliged 
by singing still another of Mr. Vanderpool’s hits, Heart to 
Heart. 

The audience seemed more than a little pleased, judging 
by their rapt attention and the applause that greeted the 
fine rendition of all the numbers by the trio and Miss 
Beglin’s delightful singing. 


Bernard’s Recital at Carnegie, November 6 


On Tuesday evening, November 6, Paul Bernard, the 
Russian American violinist, will appear at Carnegie Hall 
in a recital of violin music. Paul Bernard is not a new 
comer to the concert stage of this city. His appearances at 
Aeolian Hall last season made a very favorable impression 
with the public and press alike. As an Auer pupil he won 
a scholarship to the Chicago Conservatory of Music, where 
he continued his studies with the great master up to the 
time of his first recital. 


Rialsslo Ditch in the Adirondacks 


Rafaelo Diaz, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, who has 
spent the summer in rest and recreation in the Adirondack 
Mountains, will shortly return to New York for rehearsals 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company. Mr. Diaz has 
been greatly benefitted by the outdoor life during the heated 
term and returns ready for hard work. 


Cherkassky to Open Season in Boston 


Shura Cherkassky, the remarkable eleven-year-old piano 
prodigy, will open the 1923-24 season with a concert in 
3oston on September 30, This engagement will be followed 
by others in Pittsburgh, Washington and Baltimore. Young 
Shura’s manager, Frederick R. Huber, is Municipal Direc- 
tor of Baltimore and does not manage artists but has taken 
over the musical guidance of this prodigy from a matter 
of civic pride and because of the genius of the young pianist. 


Fanning Features J. Fischer Songs 


On three of the four specimen programs which Cecil Fan- 
ning’s personal representative is sending out, are songs pub- 
lished by J. Fischer & Bro. They are Pietro Yon’s esu 
Bambino, Deems Taylor’s arrangement, Les Belles Manieres 
and Mr. Taylor's new song, Captain Stratton’s Fancy. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Engages Bonner 


Elizabeth Bonner, contralto, has been engaged for four 
appearances this season with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
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The Sherwood Music School 


The Sherwood Music School, founded in 1895 by William 

H. Sherwood, has gained both artistically and financially 
in the last few years. The late Mr. Sherwood, a pupil of 
Liszt and one of America’s best known musicians and 
pianists, was, like many musicians of his day, a dreamer. 
He wanted his school to be one where students would find 
the home as well as artistic atmosphere, but as his time was 
taken up with innumerable students, he was unable to re- 
alize his most cherished desire—that of seeing his institu- 
tion one of the leading schools in the country. That dream 
has since been realized. The Sherwood School, since the 
premature death of William H. Sherwood, has come into 
its own. True, it had its ups and downs. At Mr. Sher- 
wood’s death, his principal assistant and pupil, Georgia 
Kober, who had already acquired a reputation as pianist and 
teacher, was made by the executors president of the school— 
a position which she still occupies and in which she has 
been most successful. Miss Kober, however, found her 
time so much in demand in teaching and concertizing, that 
she had to relinquish the management of the school a few 
years ago. At that time, another of Mr. Sherwood’s pupils, 
Mrs, A. J. Llewellyn, came on the scene. Her husband, a 
very astute business man who had been connected as head 
of a large publishing house, saw great possibilities in the 
school, fe took charge, and under his able supervision this 
school has grown by le saps and bounds until to-day it stands 
among the leading ones in America, and for that matter, 
in the musical world. 

The school now occupies the entire third floor of the Fine 
Arts Building in Chicago. The studios are beautifully ap- 
pointed. The Sherwood Recital Hall gives an inspiration to 
pupils. who are chosen to play or sing there, and the whole 
atmosphere of the school is one of great refinement and 
artistic taste. The writer of this short biography of the 
Sherwood School and its faculty is not vested in decorative 
art, and for that reason further comment is omitted, though 
an inspection of the school reveals a master hand in matters 
of decoration and taste. 

The color schemes charm the eye and the furniture 
matches harmoniously, while the whole surrounding ‘is one 
of peace and contentment. With such surroundings the 
work of students is greatly simplified, as one feels like 
working in happy environments. The purpose of the Sher- 
wood School, or rather its slogan, is to be useful, to give 
rather than to receive, and therefore only teachers of recog- 
nized ability are employed. The personnel of the school, also, 
has helped in creating an atmosphere conducive to the highest 
degree of accomplishment. All this has been the purpose of 
Mr. Llewellyn and his associates, in which he has suc- 
ceeded beyond doubt. 

Besides Miss Kober, president of the school, are found 
in the faculty such well known musicians as Walter 
Keller, who has the title of musical og and who heads 
the theory and harmony departments ; Marinus Paulsen, 
conductor and composer of note, who pth won in com- 
petition the thousand dollar prize offered by Balaban & 
Katz for an orchestral work; Else Harthan Arendt, member 
of the vocal department and a foremost soprano, whose ap- 
pearances throughout the country in concert, recital, and 
oratorio, have created a great demand and her time is gen- 
erally completely filled, students enrolling from every 
State. Sidney Silber, a distinguished pianist, is too well 
known to the readers of the Musicat Courter to need com- 
ment. His contributions to this paper have made him known in 
the musical world; likewise the many students who have 
come out of his studios. Edouard Hesselberg, also of the 
piano department, is a well known pianist and composer. 
He has appeared here and abroad in many recitals and has 
made a big name for himself since coming to Chicago a few 
years ago, where he received a call from the Sherwood 
School. Louis Luntz, of the piano department, has also 
toured Europe as well as this country, concertizing. Mr. 
Luntz is a native of the United States. Tina Mae Haines, 
organist in Chicago’s best churches, has been long success- 
fully teaching at the Sherwood School, Arthur Van Eweyk, 
distinguished American baritone, is also a member of the 
school. Besides those few here mentioned, many other well 
known musicians are teaching at this progressive school. 

The success of any enterprise comes first of all from its 
management, and the Sherwood School has been fortunate 
indeed in securing as its active manager, Mrs. F. S, Fram, 
who has broadcasted the fame of the school most judiciously. 
Mrs. Fram, a very pleasant young woman, has made for 
the Sherwood School hundreds of friends, not only in 
Chicago, but also throughout the country. Her assistants 
are all very pleasing young ladies, who know how to receive 
a student or visitor. They are employed to answer ques- 
tions and they always answer them politely. They never 
lose patience, and to the most insipid question will answer 
amicably. An institution that boasts a good management, 
distinguished faculty, and an office force of competent em 
ployees, is one bound for unlimited success, and in that 
category is the Sherwood Music School of Chicago. 


Hofmann in Beethoven Cycle 


Josef Hofmann, who has been summering at Sur Zevey, 
Mont Pelerin, Switzerland, and who will arrive in this 
country in October, has chosen for performance Beethoven's 
concerto in G for piano with orchestra when he appears as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall, November 8 and 9 in the first concert of Walter 
Damrosch’s historical Beethoven Cycle. 
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VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
SUMMER MASTER CLASSES June 25—August 25 


Studio: 25 WEST 86th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: 8107 Schuyler. 





Golde Studio Opens for Season 


Walter Golde, well known New York coach and accom- 
panist, reopened his studio on September 10 for the fall 
and winter seasons, having taken a rest of a week or two 
after an unusually busy summer season. Mr. Golde has 





WALTER GOLDE AT SARANAC LAKE 
where he recently organized a highly successful concert that 
brought in a substantial sum for the benefit of the sanitarium, 


become widely known as a successful instructor in the ele- 
ments of style and repertory, and through the whole sum- 
mer he.has had a large number of singers working with 
him, most of them vocal teachers from the South and 
Southwest, who came to New York especially for the 
purpose. He is already assured this winter of a good 
sized class of young artists who are preparing for the pro- 
fessional field. Thomas Meisle, who has just joined the 
forces of the Chicago Opera, is a product of the Golde 
studios. 

He promises also to have a busy season as accompanist 
in New York. A number of leading artists have already 
signed him for their recitals. During his career as accom- 
panist, he has worked with a formidable list of foremost 
professional artists, both vocal and instrumental. He it was 
who accompanied Mme. Jeritza on her first American 
concert tour last spring. 


May Korb Opens Season September 18 
May Korb, soprano, will open her season on September 
18 at Lake Mohonk. She will appear in recital assisted 
by N. Val Peavey, pianist, who has been her concert part- 


ner on many occasions. Miss Korb has a long list of con 
cert bookings already arranged for the coming winter and 
will be heard again in New York and Brooklyn. Her tours 
as heretofore will be under the exclusive management of 
Annie Friedberg. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Pupil Praised 


At a recent recital given at the Strand Theater in Key 
West, Florida, Mrs. E. Barclay Wharton, an artist pupil 
of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, was one of the soloists 
Her picture appeared in a local paper and she won especial 
comment for her mezzo soprano voice of fine tone and for 
the manner in which she sang, winning her audience. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson is acting as personal repre 
sentative for her artist pupil, Gwyneth Hughes, a contralto, 
who has found favor among many audiences this season 
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Normal Classes as follows:— 


Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. 

ANNA CRAIG BATES 732 Plerce 
Bidg., St. Louls, Mo.; classes held 
monthly throughout the season. 

MARY €E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 

Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky 
Ave., Bellefontaine Ohio, September; 
Wichita, Kansas, Octob ber. 

BEATRICE S&S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


Normal Classes. 
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DUNNING SYSTE 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Tenn.; for booklets ad- 
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MRS. T. GQ. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 
Ave., Waco, Texas, September. 


MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, 


MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 
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1815 Linwood Bivd., Kansas Clty, wags. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 608 Fine 
JEANETTE CURREY oo ie Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill; Summer MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
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6011 Worth Street, Dalias, Texas; 
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LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, 61 
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VIRGINIA RYAN, 311 W. 96th &t., 
New York City. 
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ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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LICHTMANN PIANO SCHOOL TO BECOME AFFILIATED 
WITH THE MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Maurice and Sina Lichtmann, directors of the Lichtmann twenty scholarships were usually given each year in this 
Piano Institute and co-founders of the Master Institute of | branch by Mr. and Mrs, Lichtmann personally, thus offering 
United Arts, have announced that after October 1, the possibilities for a serious and thorough musical education 
Lichtmann Piano Institute will become affiliated with the to all who have no means to pay for their instruction. Sev- 
Master Institute of United Arts, 310 Riverside Drive, New eral concerts by the pupils of the Free Piano Master School 
York City. are given every year, in the auditorium of the Educational 

The Lichtmann Piano Institute was founded ten years ago Alliance, and many of these scholarship pupils are at present 
by Maurice and Sina Lichtmann for the purpose of advanc- teaching very successfully on the East Side and in their 
ing the art of piano playing in its broadest and most 
serious conception, For that purpose classes were held, com- 
mencing with beginners’ courses and ending with artists’ 
and normal courses. Mr. and Mrs. Lichtmann have directed 
in the last ten years the musical education of many hundreds 
of talented pupils, teachers and concert pianists. 

The graduates of the Lichtmann Piano Institute have a 
well established reputation of being brilliant pianists and 
successful teachers. Many of them have established schools 
of their own throughout the country, and their most talented 
pupils are sent to complete their education under the direc- 
tion of Mr, and Mrs. Maurice Lichtmann, who are widely 
known and recognized exponents and teachers of the weight 


and relaxation method in this country and Europe. 
In 1920 and 1921, the Lichtmann Piano Institute held a 
summer session of six weeks in Glens Falls which proved 


to be unusually successful, for in the last summer session 
there were about 1,000 pupils and fifty teachers taking 
advanced and normal courses. In 1920 Mr. and Mrs. Licht 
mann founded a Free Master School in the Educational 
Alliance, the well known institution and center of culture 
and edycation on the lower East Side From fifteen to 
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Famous Organist at Notre Dame 
Cathedral, Paris 
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turn are imparting the true knowledge of music so generously 


OCTOBER 1923 TO APRIL 1924 given to them. 


The Master Institute of United Arts was founded by 





Already eighty percent booked Prof. and Mme. Nicholas Roerich, in coéperation with Mr. 

ADDRESS and Mrs, Maurice Lichtmann, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Louis L. Horch 

Exclusive Management: and Frances R. Grant. The aims of this widely known 
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SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


Violinist 


AMERICAN DEBUT 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 6, 1924 


Assisting Artist 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 
First Recital Appearance 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 20, 1924 
For Terms and Dates Address 
GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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the Master Institute of United Arts for the sole purpose of 
giving to all its students the privileges of serious education 
in all arts apart from their specialty in piano work, so 
that the graduates, emerging from the Bere Institute, 
will become not only exponents of their own specialty but 
also possess the knowledge and cultural understanding of all 
arts as “Art is one—indivisible.” 


CINCINNATI NOTES 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 30.—The office of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Association reports that there has been a satis- 
factory call for season tickets for the popular concerts. 
There will be an additional number this year, twelve in all. 

Adolf Hahn, director of the College of Music, returned 
home after a three weeks’ vacation spent in the East. 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Choral and Concert Company, 
under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Dunning, 
has arranged a series of concerts. A number of soloists 
from the College of Music, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, members of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Schuster-Martin School of Dramatic Art, the Goldenburg 
School of Dramatic Art, and the Lillian Aldrich Thayer 
Settlement School of Music, will be heard. 

Herbert Newman, a pupil of Frederick J. Hoffman of 
the College of Music, assisted at a benefit concert given 
at Versailles, Ky., on August 24. W. W. 





Busy Fall Tour for pene Wood Jess 


Grace Wood Jess, the popular folk song prima donna, 
will open her fall tour at Medford, Ore., on October 12, 
when she will be the first attraction of a series of five 
concerts to be given by the recently organized Civic Music 
Club of that city. Miss Jess is booked solidly during 
October; the principal cities in which she will give con- 
certs during that month are Portland, Eugene, Salem (Ore.), 
Tacoma, Spokane and Seattle (Wash.). During November, 
Miss Jess will continue her tour of the Northwest and will 
also fill several important dates in Canada. 





Kathryn Meisle Arranges Concert Dates 


Kathryn Meisle’s manager, M. H. Hanson, announces 
that all concert dates booked for the time during which 
the Chicago Civic Opera has claimed her services (the 
months of November, December and January), have been 
postponed and re-arranged. The engaging clubs and man- 
agers without exception co-operated willingly so that Miss 
Meisle has not lost a single date through her operatic en- 
gagements. Recent additions to her long list of concerts 
are Wheeling, Va., on February 18, and Washington, D. C., 
May 6. 





Musical Artists at St. Moritz 


Many of the tonal celebrities of the world are at present 
enjoying the salubrious air and cooling breezes of St. Moritz, 
that delightful Swiss resort, and among them are Frieda 
Hempel, Mary Garden, Vera Schwarz (from the Berlin 
State Opera), George Liebling, the pianist, who is to make 
an American tour this winter, Joseph Schwarz, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Richard Strauss, etc. 


Treumann Moves Studio 
Edward S. Treumann, concert pianist and pedagogue 
whose ‘attractive studio at St. Nicholas avenue and 162d 
Street, was admired for its many art treasures, has moved 
to a more central location, at 110 West 86th Street, where 
he has commenced teaching. 
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French Tribute to Art of Roland Hayes 


Since going abroad a few years ago, Roland Hayes, the 
noted Negro tenor, has been the recipient of extraordinary 
praise from both press and public for the unique quality 
of his art. The most recent tribute of this nature recently 





HAYES 


ROLAND W. 


appeared over the signature of Paul Landorwey, in La Vic- 
toire, of Paris. The following translation has been made 
for the MusicaL Courter in the studio of Arthur J. Hub- 
bard, the teacher of Roland Hayes. During the past summer 
Mr. Hayes has been concertizing in Central Europe and 
has given fifteen recitals in Germany, Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

I had not yet heard the singer of the black race, Roland Hayes, 
who came in Paris for the first time last winter, and who won im- 
mediately a very brilliant reputation. It appears that his mother has 
known slavery; that he himself had a difficult childhood; that he had 
occupied himself with many a varied task-—-even 0 the most dis 
agreeable, and one wonders by what will he became at last such a 
remarkable artist. ? 

I attended his concert Friday last at the Salle Gaveau. 
flowing audience. Everybody is anxious to know—curiosity 
deceived—the “‘Negro tenor” of whom so much has been said. 

Roland Hayes has a pretty voice. Not more. Of average quality 
and volume. But what is quite rare with him is the art of the singer. 
I doubt if we have in Paris a single tenor who knows as well his 
metier, and who handles his voice with such a mastery; who utilizes 
all the resources of it for so varied and perfectly realized effects. 
Roland Hayes’ technic is of an incomparable virtuosity. 

I am told that he worked for eight years with an American pro- 
fessor. What a professor! Judging by his pupil. 

Above all, Roland Hayes succeeds wonderfully 


Over- 
never 


with mezza voce 
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effects. But what is also astonishing is the way he knows how to 
spin the sounds and connect by a continuous progression the piano 
to the forte. And precisely this suppleness of the emission gives to 
the voice such a musical sonority that it adds infinitely to the natural 
beauty of its timbre. 

On the other hand, what Roland Hayes possesses to the highest 
degree is the style, Don’t take him for a savage. He could give 
points to the most refined of our civilized in what concerns the in- 
telligence, and in the taste he shows while condycting harmoniously 
a melody from its starting point to its finality. Phrasing holds no 
secrets for him. And that is a merit which is not common. Most all 
of our singers—especially the men—do not trouble themselves about 
the melodic line. They break it constantly or they distort it by 
respirations or badly placed accents. No sense of the thematic con- 
tinuity that they almost always sacrifice to the pretended exigencies 
of the expression (but is it not possible to combine everything’). Is 
it not paradoxical that we are receiving lessons in this matter from 

a “black singer”? 

As for the expression, it is always with Roland Hayes just and 
even penetrating, but it never overflows beyond the limit of good 
taste. It is sober and reserved. The artist tests here a very delicate 
sensibility, always controlled by critical reason. Roland Hayes is 
not at all a primitive in whom the instinct dominates. He would be 
incapable of singing as he has done the old pieces of Handel, of 
Caldara, of Paradies, of Mozart, which require a talent of execution 
a. and reflective. 

In Le Repos de la Sainte Famille of Berlioz, De la Fee Wigele of 
Duni, two songs of Brahms, and two songs of Schubert, he was 
equally marvelous. . 

Let us remember this: 
great artist! 


Roland Hayes, “‘the Negro singer,” is a very 


(Signed) Paul Landorwey. 


Brennan Pupils Give Radio Program 


Helen Kremelberg and Norma Gradstein, artist-pupils of 
Agnes Claire Brennan, were recently heard in a radio pro- 
gram given at Stations WJZ and WJY, Aeolian Hall 
studios. On August 25 Miss Kremelberg played the follow- 
ing numbers: Prelude in G minor, Rachmaninoff ; Arabesque, 
No. 2, Debussy; Andante Finale from Lucia, arranged for 
the left hand alone by Leschetizky; a Chopin group con- 
sisting of the funeral march, waltz (op. 70, No. 1), prelude 
(op. 28 No. 22) and etude (op. 10, No. 12). Miss Grad- 
stein’s selections, rendered on August 26, included Rach- 
maninofft’s C sharp minor prelude, Palmgren’s May Night, 
Greig’s Butterfly, Moszkowski’s Scherzino and Air de Ballet 
and a group of Chopin made up of a waltz (op. 64, No. 2), 
prelude (op. 28, Nos. 19 and 6), etude (op. 10, No. 5) and 
polonaise (op. 53). 

These two young pianists play with a command of technic 
and an artistic insight that speaks volumes for their train- 
ing. 


Piano Composition by Elinor Warren 
Elinor Remick Warren has written a beautiful and 
brilliant piano composition called Spooks In the Moonlight, 
and dedicated it to Ernesto Bertmmen, the well known pianist, 
who will play it on all his tours during the 1923-24 
season, 


Berumen Prepares Unusual Programs 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, has added the Liszt Fantasie- 
Sonata, After a Reading of Dante, to his repertory. He 
expects to present this work at his New York recital this 
season. The young artist will also play a beautiful trans- 
cription of the organ prelude and fugue in G minor by 
Bach, arranged by Theodor Szant6, the Hungarian pianist. 
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Schumann, Liszt, 


Other interesting works by Brahms, 
included in 


Griffes, Fauré, Albeniz and Granados will be 
the list of pieces to be performed. 

Mr. Bertimen will be under his own management this 
season, and two Southern tours are already contemplated, 
as well as other appearances in the East. 


University School ‘of Music Secures Lathard 


The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., an- 
nounces the engagement of Ora Larthard, cellist, as a 
member of the faculty for the coming year, Miss Larthard 
is a young American artist of New England ancestry who 
has made a splendid record, both as teacher and performer. 
She is a graduate of the New England Conservatory, where 
she was winner of a gold medal. Later she distinguished 
herself by concert appearances in the Middle West and : 
teacher at Lansing and Kalamazoo. Not only will Fn 
fill an important place on the faculty of the University 
School of Music as teacher of the cello, but her services 
will be of great value as soloist and ensemble piayer in con- 





ORA LARTHARD 


nection with the various musical organizations and concert 
courses provided by the University School of Music. Asso- 
ciated in the cello department with Miss Larthard will be 
Dr. Marion C. Wier, another well known musician. 
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FIRST “REGULAR” SALZBURG 
FESTIVAL A GREAT SUCCESS 


. 

(Continued fonin page 13) f 
ibundance of ornamentations and flourishes all but frus- 
trates any Rog + to follow its intricate delineation at first 

caring. Like Bartok, Kodaly is firmly rooted in the na- 
mal element, and both are worlds removed from the 
primarily intellectual inspirations of that other Central 
purope an | ader, Arnold Schénberg. The Kodaly sonata 
" llo solo is an immensely strong and original (yet 

onder itiils effective and grateful) composition, full of 
the temperament and deeply fervent feeling which is the 
iheritance of the Magyar race. But such national elements, 
vhich are allowed to flow freely with Bartok’s work, are 
tempered and controlled in Kodaly’s sonata by a fine sense 
and construction, by a musical culture which places 


ol torm 


iim in the front row of contemporary composers. Personal 
icquaintance with both men, by the way, invites some 
thoughts on the mysteries of real genius: it seems almost 
neonceivable that these slender, quietly unassuming and 
oll men should command the capacity for such barbaric, 
iImost primeval strength which speaks from their works 
with dnmistakable clearness, The success of the Kodaly 


mposition was unequivocal 
Tue Sovoists. 

It would be unjust to speak of Kodaly’s cello sonata 
vithout special reference to his soloist, Paul Hermann, of 
Budapest, who played the enormously difficult work with 
a supreme command of its tremendous technical intricacies. 
Unstinted praise is due to ‘practically all soloists and artists 
participating in this festival. A more brilliant galaxy could 
not be found. The Amar-Hindemith Quartet, the members 
if which wended their way through Haba’s complicated 
quarter-tone chromatics with astonishing assurance, were 
equally congenial interpreters for the Krenek Quartet and, 
i course, for the Hindemith Quintet. The Havemann 
cople were remarkable in the Berg work,:and the McCul- 
lagh Quartet (from Liverpool) satisfactory in Walton's piece 
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and in Bliss’ Rhapsody (which was conducted by Ernest 
Ausermet). One of the features of the festival was the 
great work of the Pro Arte Quartet from Brussels, who 
play as though they had been together not for one year 
but for a decade, 

Nothing new need be said of the Société Moderne des 
Instruments a Vent from Paris, headed by that most admir- 
able of flutists, Louis Fleury, who did some wonderful solo 
work as well in the Dresden and Roussel pieces. Paul 
Hagemann and Chr. Felumb (both from Copenhagen), and 
Philip Dreisbach, from Stuttgart, excelled with the flute, 
English horn and clarinet respectively, in various chamber 
music pieces. 

Space forbids detailed comment on all artists; let us there- 
fore mention the soloists in summary: Alma Moodie, Stan- 
islay Novak, Alfonse Onnoux, Laurent Halleux—the latter 
two being members of the Pro Arte Quartet (violinists) ; 
Germain Prevost and Robert Maas (their colleagues in 
pee quartet), who appeared as viola and cello soloists, re- 

ctively. Among the pianists, Rudolf Reuter, Friedrich 

tihrer, Louis T. Gruenberg, Manfred Gurlitt, M. Gil- 
Marchex, James Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Othmar 
Schoeck (who accompanied his own songs), Dr. Vaclav 
Stepan and Andrée Vaurabourg deserve special mention, 
and of the singers Marta. Winternith-Dorda, Heinrich Reh 
kemper, Tiny Debiiser, Madame Madeleine .Caron, Marie 
Hartow, Dorothy Helmrich and Gerald Cooper (the latter 
a gifted amateur from London who stepped in on _ short 
notice for the Bliss Rhapsody). They all contributed their 
goodly share towards the success of the festival, and would 
by rights be entitled to more detailed praise. 


It SEPARATISTA. 


The sections, who were dissatisfied with the verdict of the 
jury, had intended some individual concerts, aside from 
those forming the festival proper and meant as a sort of 
demonstration. Happily for the peaceful development of 
the festival, all these plans were dropped in due course, 
and merely the Italian group made some propaganda on their 
own behalf. To be sure, it was a peaceful affair, consisting 
of a little extra matinée ‘for invited guests, when Malipiero’s 
string quartet, Strambotti e Rispetti, and Casella’s own 
five pieces for string quartet were marvellously played 
by the Pro Arte Quartet. The friendly character of the 
demonstration was emphasized by the presence there of 
several members of the Ziirich jury, who wore a friendly 
and benevolent smile. Yet Casella achieved his end by 
proving the infinite superiority of the Malipiero Quartet 
(familiar to American audiences from the Coolidge com- 
petition) over the two little songs which the jury had 
chosen for the festival. And it was even more interesting 
to hear the Casella pieces, which had been’ unknown to 
Austria before; the waltz and the fox trot movement espe- 
cially are cleverly conceived and harmonically original. 

HomMace A Mozart. 

Looking back over the experiences of the six days just 
past, it is gratifying to state that the results were excellent 
all-around. Those who attended the six concerts, whether 
they be friend or foe, must have carried away with them 
the conviction that something was once more “going on” 
in the musical world, that new forces are at work whose 
ways may be as yet indistinct at times but whose aim is 
clear beyond doubt; we are witnessing a process of regen- 
eration, a determined struggle for new realms of art and 
for new means of expression. 

Heaven itself was apparently in favor of the enterprise ; 
there was none of the proverbial Salzburg “string rain” 
but, for the first time in years, perhaps, eternal sunshine 
and warmth. And a more fitting close could not have been 
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found for the’ whole festival than two improvised concerts 
of Mozart music. The first one, a morning affair arranged 
by Paul Stefan, provided a rare treat by a performance 
of Mozart’s string quartet in E minor, played by the Pro 
Arte people with a mastery of style and sincerity of feel- 
ing nothing short of marvellous in Gallic artists. Joy 
McArden, a Dutch singer, resident at Paris, displayed a 
pleasant voice, marred, *however, by nervousness, in the 
Susanna aria and cavatina from The Marriage of Figaro; 
and an all-too improvised performance of the G minor piano 
quintet derived its sensational flavor from the assistange 
of Walter Gieseking, who, fresh from the Tyrol, appeared 
in a fantastic Alpine apparel, such as has probably never 
graced a concert platform before. The second Mozart 
concert was a night production of the Haffner Serenade 
in the courtyard of the old Imperial Residenz under the di- 
rection of Bernhard Paumgartner, The huge old place, 
barely lit by torches, was a rare and romantic sight. The 
concert was in the nature of an international manifesta- 
tion for Mozart’s genius. The Hindemith, Pro Arte and 
MacCullagh Quartets participated, and prominent German 
musicians volunteered their services. fi was a forcible 
demonstration for international reconciliation, which, aside 
from its musical aspects, is one of the important aims of 
the International Society for Contemporary Music. 
Pavut Becuert. 


MONTREAL MANAGERS PLAN 
BUSY CONCERT SEASON 


Local Notes of Interest 

Montreal, Can., September 2.—The community sings on 
Fletcher’s Field are as popular as ever; others are now 
being held in suburbs of the city, 

Concert ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts to be given at the Orpheum 
Theater under the management of J. Gauvin, will bring 
the following artists: Edouard Kisler, French pianist ; 
Percy Grainger, Mme. Schumann Heink, Clara Butt, Viadi- 
mir Rosing, Raymonde Delaunois, Elman, Zimbalist, 
Yvonne and Marcel Hubert, Jean Gérardy, the London 
String Quartet, Nyiregyhazi, and the Canadian Grenadier 
Guards’ Band. 

The Rhondda Welsh Glee Singers will give two concerts 
in the Windsor Hall, on October 1 and 2. 

Under the direction of Mr. Roberval, on October 16, La 
Societe Canadienne d’Operettes will open with Les Brigands, 
by Offenbach, at the Monument National. This company 
is made up of amateurs. 

A series of concerts will be 


W indsor Hall, 


given at 


beginning gpg 25, when Rothier will sing. Other 
artists listed are Gigli, Vidas, Lisa Roma, Dr. Herpin, 
(Canadian bass-baritone), Suzanne Keener, Raisa, Helen 


Hobson, De Luca, John Charles Thomas, and Giacomo 
Rimini. 
Notes. 

Frank Ramsperger, music dealer of this city, was mar- 
ried to Blanch Beaudoin, August 15. 

Creatore’s Band gave good programs in Dominion Park 
to great crowds, playing twice every day during the weeks 
of August 4-19, M. J. M 


Sammis-MacDermid Has Active Studio Plans 


With the opening of another season, the beautiful River- 
side Drive studio of Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid will be the 
scene of many musical functions. Mrs. MacDermid, an 
exponent of her own art, will be heard Sunday afternoons 
in miniature programs of songs and arias, these weekly 
affairs having attained considerable vogue the past two 
seasons with both professional and layman. In addition 
she will inaugurate a series of young artists’ recitals, pre- 
senting once a month in individual recital, members of the 
class who have attained the necessary degree of artistry. 

Mabel Kraus, soprano, was heard at the first of these, 
Tuesday evening, August 30, the early date being accounted 
for by Miss Kraus leaving immediately afterward to resume 
her duties in St. Louis after six months’ study with Mrs. 
MacDermid. Miss Kraus displayed a limpid, beautifully 
modulated voice in the Mozart aria, Il re Pastore, and 
With Verdure Clad, Haydn, and considerable versatility in 
modern French songs and two groups of English numbers, 
one of the latter being songs by Mr. MacDermid who 
accompanied the singer in them at the piano. Miss Kraus 
is soloist in Fourth Church of Christ, Scientist, in her home 
city. 

The September recital of the series will be given by Doris 
Doe, contralto; Frank Hancock, baritone, will sing the 
October date and Katherine Twohey-Guest, mezzo-soprano, 
will be heard in November, 


Powell Well Ressived in Bar Harbor 


John Powell was the artist at the final concert this sum- 
mer of the Bar Harbor Series given at the Building of Fine 
Arts. There was a large audience and he was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. Among the several encores, Powell 
gave his own widely popular Banjo Picker. This composi- 
tion has come to be recognized as a part of every Powell 
recital, and it is invariably requested by someone in the 
audience. The same individuality that marks his playing 
appears in his compositions, and in the Banjo Picker, with 
its recurrent: strains of Dixie and other themes of the 
Southland, he gives a dazzling dynamic performance of 
music that has harmonic distinction and dramatic interest. 


Hageman “an “Excellent Conductor” 


Following his initial appearance as guest conductor of a 
two weeks’ series of concerts at Lemon Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa., the Public Ledger of August 7, said in part: “Mr. 
Hageman is a most excellent conductor with, a splendid 
beat. Not only did he score a great success with the very 
large audience which attended his opening concert, but even 
more of a tribute was the enthusiasm of the members of 
the orchestra and the ease with which they were able to 
follow his wishes as to tempo and dynamics.” 
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University School of Music 
ANN ARBOR, Michigan 


EARL VINCENT MOORE, Musical Director 
Fall Semester Begins September 24 


“A gathering place for advanced students’’— 
Affiliated with the University of Michigan— 
Faculty of musical experts—Choral Union of 
350 voices—Symphony Orchestra of 60 
players—Reasonable tuition rates. 


OPPORTUNITY TO HEAR GOOD MUSIC 


Concerts for 1923-24 


Forty-fifth Annual Choral Union Series: 
October 19, Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. 
November 5, Vladimir dePachmann, Pianist. 
November 22, Cosi fan Tutte Opera Co. 
December 12, Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist. 
January 25, Feodor Chaliapin, Bass. 

February 11, Erno Dohnanyi, Pianist. 


Fifth Annual Extra Concert Series: 
October 22, Sousa’s Band. 
November 12, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Conductor. 


ember 4, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar, 
DeowSaaueting; Richard Crooks, tenor, soloist. 


uary 22, Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Victor Kolar, 
Janey nating Arthur Shattuck, Pianist, soloist. 


February 18, Mr. and Mrs. Josef Lhevinne, Pianists. 


The Thirty-first Annual May Festival 
will consist of six concerts given during four days in 
May, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, choruses 
and artists. 
Faculty Concerts 


Recitals are given at frequent intervals by members 
of the Faculty. They consist of programs on _ the 
Columbian Organ, Symphony and miscellaneous Con- 
certs. 


For CATALOGUE, please address CHARLES A. SINK, 
Secretary 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. (details in issue 
February 15)—$1,000 for chamber composition. Con- 
test ends April 15, 1924. Hugo Kortschak, 1054 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York City. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Bush Conservatory—Free scholarships. C. F. 
Jones, registrar, 839 North Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 

Baylor College—$1,000 in scholarships and silver 
cups. E. A. Schafer, Secretary, Baylor College, Bel- 
ton, Texas. 

American Conservatory—Free and partial scholar- 
aes. American Conservatory, 503 Kimball Hall, 300 
S. Wabash avenue, Chicago, III. 

Chamber Music Association of Philadelphia (details 
in issue April 12)—$500 for composition for string 
quartet. Contest ends November 1. Chamber of 
Music Association of Philadelphia, 1317 Pennsylvania 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music—About one hundred 
free and partial scholarships, including one free 
master scholarship under Cesar Thomson. Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The Arts and Festivals Committee of the United 
Neighborhood Houses—$100 for a community pageant. 
Competition closes October 1. Arts and Festivals 
Committee, United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarships. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Highland avenue, 
Oak street and Burnet avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music.—Manuscripts should be sent under 
nom de plume to William B. Tuthill, Secretary, 185 
Madison avenue, New York City. 

Theodor Bohlmann School of Music—Contest for 
annual scholarship given by Mr. Bohlmann held Sep- 
tember 19. Executive Director, Mrs, Jason Walker, 
1156 Union avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mana-Zucca—Scholarship in piano and one in song 
coaching. Bertha Foster, Director Miami Conserva- 
tory of Music, Miami, Fla. 

Buffalo Conservatory of Music—Free and partial 
scholarships in advanced grades. Buffalo Conserva- 
tory of Music, 255 Norwood avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. De Smit (details in issue May 31)—500 and 300 
francs for a number of compositions of a lighter sort. 
Competition closes November 1. A. De Smit, 187 
Faubourg Poissonniere, Paris, France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer—Four free schol- 
arships at the Guilmant Organ School. Examinations 
held October 5 at 10 a. m. Dr. William C. Carl, 
director Guilmant Organ School, 17 East 11th street, 
New York City. 

The North Shore Festival Association (details in 
issue July 12)—$1,000 to composer of the United 
States for orchestral composition. Competition ends 
January 1. Carl D. Kinsey, Business Manager, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
scholarships. Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, 257 West 
104th street, New York City. 

Alabama State Federation of Music Clubs (details 
in May 3 issue).—Twenty-eight scholarships in prom- 
inent schools throughout the country and with noted 
private teachers offered to worthy talent in the State 
of Alabama. Mrs. W. L. Davids, Troy, Ala. 

Society of American Musicians (details in issue 
August 9).—Contest for young artists in piano, voice, 
violin, cello and flute. Contest closes November’ 15, 
1923. Howard Wells, Society of American Musi- 
cians, 907 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Walter Scott—Ten annual scholarships (with 
Alfred Cortot) for Americans at the Ecole Normale 
de Musique in Paris. Gaston Liebert, French Consul 
in New York, New York City, N. Y 

Zilpha Barnes Wood—Free scholarship in voice at 


Zilpha Barnes Wood School of Singing awarded 
by competition. Apply Thursday evenings, 939 
Eighth avenue, New York. 

Alexander Bloch—vViolin scholarship. Applicants 


heard by appointment between September 15 and 
October 1. Alexander Bloch, 422 West Twenty- 
second street, New York. 

New York College of Music—A number of free 
and partial scholarships in piano, violin, and voice. 
Examinations held during months of September and 
October. 114-116 East 85th street, New York. 

W. A. Clark, Jr., president of the Philharmonic 


Orchestra of Los Angeles—-$1,000 for the best sym- 
phony or symphonic poem for orchestra and $500 Aor 
the best chamber music composition (trio, quartet, 
quintet, ete.) by a composer of the State of Califor- 
nia. Contest ends January 1. Caroline E. Smith, 
manager of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 424 Audi 
torium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 
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E. ROBERT 


SCHMITZ 


Distinguished French 
Pianist 
and well known through 
his Master Classes 


Writes as Follows Concerning 
the 


SHlitson & Hamlin 
PIANOFORTE 


I cannot conceive of a 
piano more responsive to 
every demand of the artist, 
nor one whose brilliancy 
of tone could possibly be 


more alluring and capti- 


vating. There is always 
that beauty of tone, that 
delicacy of action, that 
response for expression so 
gratifying to the artist. 
(Signed) 
E. Robert Schmitz 
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SAN FRANCISCO HEARS 
HADLEY’S CHORAL WORK 


Bohemian Club Sings Sempre Virens Twice—Other American 
Works Given Place on Orchestral List—Announce- 
ments for Coming Season—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., September 4.—For the benefit of 
many who were unable to hear its premiere when given 
amid the redwoods of the Bohemian Grove, Henry Hadley’s 
Sempre Virens was repeated at the Tivoli Opera House. 
The libretto was written by Joseph D. Redding, whose 
Natoma is familiar to opera goers in this country. Mr, 
Hadley, who was at one time the conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, was given a hearty welcome 
it his entrance and, at the culmination of his composition, 
received an overwhelming ovation. Mr. Hadley’s score, 
for orchestra, chorus, and soloists, is an admirable work 
full of melody, vitality and orchestral color, It is dra- 
matic rather than of a lyric character and adheres closely 
to the text. The soloists were Charles Bulotti, Erwin 
Holton, Austin Sperry, and Henry T. Holton. Other pro- 
grammed works were Mr Hadley’s Atonement of Pan, 
in which the noted basso, Henri Scott, sang the solo pas- 
George W. Chadwick's symphonic ballade, Tam 
o’ Shanter (heard here for the first time), and Edward 
F, Schneider's Cremation of Care. 

Ovrennermer ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer has announced a few of his com 
ing musical attractions. Mary Garden, Pavlowa and her 
Ballet Russe, Schumann Heink, Chaliapin, Zimbalist, the 
Cherniavsky Trio, Joseph Schwarz, Sousa and his band, 
Lhevinne, Gabrilowitsch, Elena Gerhardt and many other 
world famous artists are on the list. 

Matinee Musicaces ArraAncep By ALice Secke.s. 

The fourth season of the unique Matinee Musicales which 
Alice Seckels organized will be given in the ballroom of the 
St. Francis Hotel on Monday afternoons during the musical 
season, To her long list of enthusiastic subscribers, Miss 
Seckels is offering Queena Mario, Lhevinne, Elena Ger- 
hardt, the Griffes Group, Renato Zanelli, and Ferenc Vecsey. 

Notes. 

Victor Lichtenstein, violinist, conductor, and lecturer, 
will give twelve lectures this season on symphonic work. 

Among the local artists whom Miss Seckels will present 
during the winter are Rose Florence, mezzo-soprano; Law- 
rence Strauss, tenor, and May Muckle, English cellist. 

Mrs. Cecil Hollis Stone, pianist, has returned from 
Europe, where she has spent the past year. Mrs. Stone's 
return to the musical colony is a source of great delight to 
those who are familiar with her accomplishments as a pian- 
ist, accompanist and coach. Mrs. Stone has opened a most 
attractive studio, where she is already plunged in work. 

Clarence Eddy, organist, is spending his vacation in this 
city. 

Margaret Hughes is another musician visiting here who 
is being entertained by prominent resident artists. 


H. A. 


SARS ; 


California Competition Extended 


W. A. Clark, Jr., founder of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra of Los Angeles, has extended to January 1, 1924, the 
time within which compositions may be submitted to com- 
pete for the prize of one thousand dollars offered by him 
for the best symphony or symphonic poem and an additional 


prize of five hundred dollars for the best chamber music 
composition, All other conditions governing the contest 
remain the same. ; 

The rules provide that contestants must be American 
citizens and residents of California, and that the works sub- 
mitted must be original compositions not published or per- 
formed before. The extension of time will no doubt re- 
sult in quite an impressive array of new entries. 


GABRILOWITSCH FEATURED 
AT LOS ANGELES BOWL 


Wagner Program with Tibbetts as Soloist Proves Attractive 
—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 1.—The program, August "A 
was a request program. The first number was Tschaikow- 
sky’s Symphony Pathetique, followed by the Peer Gynt 
suite. Next came Herbert’s Badinage, Grainger’s Shep- 
herd’s Hey, and the Blue Danube Waltz. On Thursday eve- 
ning, the soloist was Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who played the 
concertstiick, in F minor, by Weber. He was obliged to 
grant an encore and was repeatedly called to the front. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch expressed himself as charmed with the 
Bowl and its possibilities, commenting especially on_ its 
acoustic properties. Friday night was Newspaper Night 
and the program a Wagnerian one. Lovers of Wagner's 
music were present in full force, also the admirers of Law- 
rence Tibbetts, baritone, who gave a fine rendition of 
Wotan's Farewell, from The Valkyrie. He demonstrated 
agaimto Bowl audiences that he is a singer of unusual ability. 
On Saturday night, Detroit night, Frederick Kimball 
Stearns, founder of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, was 
host. Ossip Gabrilowitsch was visiting conductor. The 
chief offering of the evening was Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
in F minor. The Reznicek overture, Donna Diana, and the 
Sunrise Over the Kremlin (prelude to Chovantchina), by 
Moussorgsky, were heard for the first time by a Los An- 
geles audience. 

Notes. 

Lawrence Tibbetts will sing the role of Amonasro, at 
the Bowl performance of Aida. Viola Ellis, contralto, will 
sing Amneris. 

Katherine Hanaford, formerly contralto soloist of St. 
Thomas’ Church, New York, has come to Los Angeles to 
make her home. 

Madame Astro, vocal teacher of European fame, has 
also opened a studio in Los Angeles. Her pupil, Anita 
Prevost, will come here to coach with her before filling a 
European engagement. 

The Zoellner School opening was successful. Charles 
Wakefield Cadman will head the department of orchestration 
and will give constructive criticism of manuscripts. Dona 
Ghrey, prima donna soprano, long a successful singer and 
teacher abroad, will head the vocal department. Public 
school music will be in charge of Anne McPherson, formerly 
of Bush Temple Conservatory, Chicago. Arthur Bienbar 
will have charge of the ensemble work, and Frances Ral- 
ston the harmony department. 

Isobel Tone, local Dunning System representative, is be- 
ginning her fourth year of work. 

John Smallman will open his studio September 4. 

Edith Jamison Lowe, mezzo-contralto, has returned to 
Los Angeles after an absence of four years. 

Norma Gould, teacher of dancing, is about to move into 
a new building of the Spanish type built eSpecially for 
her school home. B. L. H 


TUCSON TO HAVE 
GREAT MUSIC HALL 


A Tribute to Behymer 
Tucson, Ariz., is a city of only mple of Msc and. 6 
$ 





is soon to break ground for a Temple of Musie an 
which will cost $200,000. Bruno David Ussher, o 
Angeles Evening Express, had an interview in that paper 
recently with Mrs. Simon Heineman, founder and president 
of the Saturday Morning Music Club in Arizona, which, 
under her leadership, is the organization that is instrumental 
in providing this new structure. Here is what she said 
of it: 

“One prominent business man, who at present does not wish to 
have his name mentioned, has pledged $100,000. In addition we have 
secured beautifully located grounds, worth $25,000, paid for by 
ower oa subscription. The other $75,000 will be raised by noninterest 

aring shares of small amounts to be taken up by the public. 

“This is not an idle dream but a well-prepared plan which we 
will realize early this fall. In addtion we have received $20,000 from 
another music-loving Tucsonian, Leo Goldsmidt, to be used for the 
organ fund. Tucson has realized that music is not only pleasant for 
our leisure hours, but that it is an_ advertising asset of direct monetary 
value to the community. Many Easterners , =) returned there after 
a first visit and also bought permanent residences, because thé musical 
events sponsored by our clubs include the greatest artists appearing 
in New York. 

“Then we arrange 14 concerts, choral and operatic performances 
featuring Western artists, have a club chorus of 60, a senior orches- 
tra and a er orchestra, the latter recruited from our Junior 
Auxiliary Club. How many members? More than 900, men and 
women, including the leading business men of the city,” Mrs. Heine- 
man_continued. 

“Our Temple of Music and Arts will house a combination of con- 
cert hall and theater suitable for opera, seating 2000 people. Further 
there will be a recital hall of 800 seats for chamber music, in time 
concerts and lectures, also a number of studios. From these rentals 
we will repay shareholders who desire us to do so. I doubt if such 
requests will ever made, for the people of Tucson love their city 
and have always shown a community spirit which fills me with pride 
for being one of them.” 


Mrs, Heineman also paid a tribute to one who has un- 
selfishly assisted the club in doing what it has for music 
in Arizona, 

“Naturally, it took us years of earnest labor to achieve this, and 
we would probably have not succeeded but for the generous help 
of one man, L Behymer, the impresario, Of course, Manager 
Behymer supplied us with artists, but he has served us far, far be- 
yeaa the commercial limit of our connections, not only with advice 
yut practical help, for ‘which money can never pay. Mr. Behymer 
really has made the West musical. He has done much for Arizona 
and they love him for it. Perhaps you do not know it here, but the 
managers in New York City do,” 


Sousa Ready for Tour 


Lieutenant-Commander John Philip Sousa and his band 
start on their ret ad = annual tour of the United States 
on Sunday, September 16. On that day, their New England 
trip opens with two concerts at Symphony Hall, Boston, 
after which they will visit every city and town of promi- 
nence in that territory, giving two concerts daily, under 
the Steinert management. Included in Mr. Sousa’s program 
will be a composition by Alexander Steinert, Jr., son-of the 
well known Boston piano manufacturer. Mr. Sousa selected 
his Rameses from the score of the Hasty Pudding show 
of 1921 as being particularly adapted for band-performance. 
Young Mr. Steinert is finishing his musical education at the 
Conservatoire of Music, Paris. 


Edith Quaile Saslawsky in New Studio 
_ Edith Quaile Saslawsky will resume her teaching of sing- 
ing after October 1 at her new studio, 780 Park avenue, 
New York. 
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MCNEELY. PAUL PIERRE 
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BOWES, CHARLES 
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BRONSON, CARL 
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Concert 
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68 Post St. 
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PERSINGER, LOUIS 
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STETZLER, ALMA 
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HE LOVER of art who 





aspires to own a great 





masterpiece of painting can- 





not realize his dream unless 





he is possessed of wealth. 





But the music lover who 





longs for a Steinway is more 
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fortunate. 





Steinway is the Instrument 





of the Immortals—still it 





can be purchased for a price 





and upon terms within the 





reach of those whose means 
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Convenient Terms. 





Used pianos taken in ex- 





change. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A GOLDEN MEAN IN SCHOOL MUSIC 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 14) 
appreciate it when he compares it with the extremes of either 
gp as sight reading or song singing. An extreme 

y its very position has an advantage with reference to 
definiteness and possibility of comparison; while a pro- 
cedure that attempts to satisfy the pupils’ needs in an all 
around way is apt to be misjudged, the very common 
sense quality of its procedure tends to hide its virtue. For 
this reason, it takes moral courage to avoid the extremes of 
either type of accomplishment. 

The second point that makes the attainment of a golden 
mean difficult is the type of mind that is required for its 
realization, The breadth of view that is necessary in order 
to see all sides of a.subject, in relation to the needs of the 
pupils, requires first class unprejudiced thinking ability. 

ow, the most obvious characteristic of thinking is that it 
slows down action. We speak of “stopping to think.” 
Shakespeare says that great deeds are “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought, and lose the name of action.” A 
famous doctor in New York, | remember, told me once that 
when he crossed a street he stopped thinking. The attention 
required for piloting his body across the street prevented him 
from carrying on the profound thought that usually filled 
his mind. We cannot deny that the people who see both 
sides of difficulties are generally not the ones in the fore- 
front of battle. On the other hand, the man of action 
seems to be able to accumulate effective energy by the power 
he has of focusing on a definite concrete end, and in doing 
this he seems to follow the example of the driver who puts 
blinders on his horse, thus keeping the animal from seeing 
either to the right, the left, or back of him. He induces 
him to focus his energy on getting up the hill before him. 
If the horse were not guided by reins, such blinders would 
be a decided disadvantage. I know you can bear testimony 
through your own experience that the men and women 
who seem to be doing things, whether in temperance, re- 
ligious, or social enterprises, in business or professions, 
succeed in concentrating their energies too often by sacri- 
ficing breadth of view. A free, flowing stream rarely erodes, 
Water has to be confined to dig its channel. 

In a recent article in the New Republic an author took 
for his title The Creativeness of Error. I object to his 
title, for error, it seems to me, must always be weak; but 
there is no doubt that many of the reforms and advanced 
ideas that have afterwards been accepted in modified ways 
would probably never have succeeded in attracting attention 
if some person with more or less blinders on had not 
brought about results through this very narrowing of vision. 

In the ideal presented in this paper we all realize that 
the person who is to succeed in attaining the goal requires 
qualities that are difficult to find well combined in any 
individual. Yet.an ideal because it is difficult of realization 
needs all the more a constant presentation and considera- 
tion. For details of technical procedure and the most ef- 
fective accomplishment of secondary ends, we no doubt must 
look more or less to those who take a narrow view of their 
work. But for those who are to have the guidance of the 
growing child and youth, and who look on the art of music 
not as an end in itself, but as a means of awakening a 
love for the beautiful, a difficult task is presented. They 
must first have a sincere love for beauty in their own hearts ; 
then they must be able to direct their work according to 
the capacities, the likes and dislikes of individual pupils and 
teachers. They must have the ability to see all the complex 
aspects of the problem, and the needs of the particular 
community that they are serving. They must have the 
courage to do their work, not in the form of some unusual 
stunt that will direct the lime-light of attention to them- 
selves, nor to their pupils, but along that golden mean whose 
very virtue is that it makes one forget himself in the beauty 
realized. 





College Delighted with Gray-Lhevinne 


Among the early summer engagements of Mme. Gray- 
Lhevinne was one at the Shepherdstown, W. Va., normal 
school, this enterprising school bringing the artist to their 
town as an experiment. Never before had an artist of such 
note been heard at Shepherdstown. Among the letters sent 
in to the management about Mme. Gray-Lhevinne’s success 
was the following from the wife of the president of the 
State Normal School : 


Mme, Gray-Lhevinne: 

Your concert at Shepherd College was one of the best programs 
I have ever heard. It was a rare privilege to be under the spell of 
your music. Not alone your music charmed, but your personality, 
your grace, your bond of fellowship, your human touch, your charm- 
ing humor, your voice. You caught and held us captive. We wish 
you could have played on and on, When you played we forgot our 
everyday affairs. e lived with you, went to the Golden Gate, to 
the opera, to the trees with the birds and butterflies, on the desert 
under the golden sun. We could see and feel your interpretations. 
I am glad that the students of Shepherd College could see and hear 
an artist like you. They will see or hear few such. In the absence 
of Mr. hite and in his behalf, I wish to say this was the most 
wonderful evening we have ever had since we have been in charge of 


the school. : 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Grace Yoxer Wuirte. 


Sol Marcosson Ends Twenty-fifth Season 


Sol Marcosson recently ended his twenty-fifth consecutive 
season as director of the violin department and violin soloist 
of the Chautauqua Institution. During this time he has 
developed a high standard in his department and has at- 
tracted pupils from various parts of this country and Canada. 

Many of these are now on the faculties of leading insti- 

tutions and active in the concert field and in symphony 
orchestras. He has made numerous appearances in the 
Amphitheater concerts and given a series of four recitals 
in Higgins Hall, assisted rs. Marcosson, pianist, cover- 
ing a wide field of violin literature. _ ; 
“a. Marcosson was given an ovation by an audience of 
six thousand people when he played the Wieniawski concerto 
in D minor with the New York Symphony Orchestra during 
Music Week. He accepted a call to conduct a master 
violin and ensemble class at the Birmingham (Ala.) Con- 
servatory of Music, September 1-15. On his way back to 
Cleveland he will give some recitals in South Carolina and 
Kentucky. The Wareseoon Music School will re-open in 
the Fine Arts building, 3226 Euclid avenue, about September 
20. 
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COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
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Exclusive Management: 
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(Continued from page 5) 
and Chautauqua Convention at the Auditorium, September 
20. Her New York recital is announced for Friday evening, 
October 12, under the management of Evelyn Hopper. On 
October 18, she will sing at Derby Line (Vt.), and on 
November 11, will be soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra 
in its home city 
Craries Datmores Puri Busy. 

brilliant pupil of Charles 


Greathouse, soprano, 
has been 


Dalmores, the eminent vocal teacher and coach, 
adding to her long list of successes on a concert tour 
through Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. Everywhere her 
vork has been received with much enthusiasm and a number 
been requested. Miss Greathouse 
combined business with pleasure by motoring from one 
neagement to another and so returns to Chicago feeling 
a strenuous season 

Cotiece Ovens FA 


Dorotl ny 


of re-engagements have 


nt lor 
TERM. 

What promises to be the most prosperous season in its 
history opens at the Chicago Musical College on Monday, 
10. An enrollment of unprecedented size makes 
it clear that never has the fame of the college been more 
widespread than it is now and never has the interest of the 
public in its accomplishments been more marked. The com- 
petitions for free scholarships began last Monday and have 
continued all week, the applications from gifted vocalists 
and instrumentalists being more numerous than ever before. 

A number of important additions have been made to the 
faculty. In the piano department Alexander Raab, one of 
the most notable instructors in the world, will take up his 
work again at the college after a year's leave of absence in 
New teachers in the department will be Elena de 
Marco, Ruby Ginsburg, Parie Petty and Helen Greenbaum. 
In the violin department, Rudolph Reiners, who also has 
pent a year in Europe studying the latest methods of teach- 
ing, will rejoin the faculty. Inez May Bringgold will of- 
ficiate in the vocal department as a vocal coach. To the 
department of expression there have been added as instruc- 
tors Adele Mandelson, Edna Abrahamson and Fannie B. 
Linderman, Elena de Marco, one of the most remarkable 
harpists of the country, has been engaged as instructor on 
her instrument 
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Apps New DeparTMENTS. 

It will be of interest to the musical community to know 
that the Chicago Musical College has added two new depart- 
ments—motion picture organ playing and school of concert, 
lyceum and chautauqua—to its curriculum. The art of organ 
playing for the movies is one that only in recent years has 
come to the front and there are so few organists that are 
thoroughly versed in it that the demand for them is much 
than the supply. Charles H. Demorest, who is 
moving picture world for his skill in and 
understanding of its music, has been engaged to direct the 
moving picture department. The course which he has ar- 
ranged covers every branch of movie music. 

lhe. installation of the lyceum, chautauqua and concert 
course is the outcome of the phenomenal growth of lyceum 


and chautauqua enterprises. Elena de Marco, who is the 
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director of the new department, will make a special feature 
of preparing students for this field, which, it may be said, 
is one in which a vast interest is being taken. 

Bic Apvance SALE ror WAGNERIAN OPERA SEASON 

Rachel Busey Kinsolving, the Chicago manager of the 
Wagnerian Opera Company's season at the Studebaker 
Theater next month, reports that the advance sale is al- 
ready twenty per cent of the gross capacity. With eight 
weeks in which to sell tickets before the opening perform- 
ance, this advance sale would indicate capacity business for 
the two weeks’ engagement. Miss Kinsolving reports that 
the interest in Wagner's two “Ring” cycles is as far reach- 
ing as northern Michigan and central lowa. 

Esruer Lasn Returns From Successrut Tour. 

Esther Lash has just returned to Chicago from Columbus, 
Ohio, where she spent a busy week singing with all the 
bands playing at the State fair. She participated also in the 
concert given by Lampham’'s Band of New York in the 
big Coliseum at the Horse Show. At this concert she im- 
pressed the capacity audience so favorably as to call for 
an encore and was furthermore asked by the leader of the 
band to appear again with them on Saturday evening. On 
Friday afternoon Mrs. Lash sang Ohio, the Good Old Buck- 
eye State with the band at the races before the Governor, 
who afterward congratulated the singer highly upon the 
merits of the song and her manner of presenting it. 

GreeTincs From MUNICH. 

This office is in receipt of a post card from Munich con- 
taining greetings from both Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler and 
Mrs, H. O. Osgood. Mrs. Zeisler writes ; “Glad I shall 
see you soon. We are all thinking of you,” and Mrs. Osgood 
adds: “Lucky, as usual, to meet all these friends in Munich 
after a wonderful performance of Richard Strauss’ Ad- 
riadne. Also have met the Knupfers. 
pany. 

AMERICAN Conservatory NOTES 

The American Conservatory opened its thirty-eighth 
school year on Monday, September 10, with a record at- 
tendance. Not only was there a general return of the last 
year student body, but also throngs of new arrivals from 
all parts of the United States and Canada. Almost all of 
the 100 members of the faculty had returned from their 
vacations to resume their work. 

The conservatory is arranging a series of public recitals 
of unusual scope and merit to take place on Saturday after- 
noons at Kimball Hall. The opening recital will take place 
Saturday afternoon, October 6, 

Jacques Gordon, distinguished violinist and concertmaster 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, has closed his en- 
gagement at the Ravinia Park Opera, and will resume his 
duties with the orchestra and his work as instructor of the 
violin at the American Conservatory. 

The department of Public School Music enjoyed a re- 
markable attendance during the summer sessjon just passed, 
and bids fair to do the same at the present school year. 
Post-graduate courses were offered last summer, conducted 
by George H. Gartlan, director of public school music, New 
York City; O. E. Robinson, and others. 

Stella Roberts, who attended the summer master school 
conducted by Franz Kneisel in Maine, was awarded a $100 
prize for excellence in her work. 

The children’s department will open Saturday, September 
28. It will be, as before, under the direction of Louise Robyn 
and Ethel Lyon. 

Frepertck J. Wessetts Returns. 

Frederick J. Wessells, who with Mrs. Wessells spent the 
summer in Europe, came back to Chicago on a flying trip 
this week and returned East to meet Mrs, Wessells, who is 
visiting some friends in Greenwich. The Wessells will re- 
turn shortly to the Windy City. Mr. Wessells, who is busi- 
ness manager and treasurer of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, looked the picture of health and ready for a very 
busy season with the orchestra and his private managerial 
enterprises. 

Vistrors At Tuts OrFice 

Among the out-of-town visitors welcomed at this office 
this week were Harriet Bacon MacDonald, the Dallas man- 
ager and normal teacher of the Dunning System, who has 
just held a very successful class in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Margaret Rice, the successful Milwaukee manager and per- 
sonal representative of Arthur Shattuck. 

Musicat News Items 


Isadore L. Buchhalter, the justly popular piano pedagogue, 
will present Adalaid Berkeman, an artist pupil in recital on 
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October 21, under the management of F. Wight Neumann. 
Edward "Roy Coleman, pupil of Carl Craven, has been 
engaged as director and tenor soloist of Brooklyn Presby- 
terian Church beginning September 2. Donna Springer is 
engaged as contralto soloist in the Old-Fashioned Girls’ 
vaudeville act for a long tour beginning Monday, September 
10, in Milwaukee. She is also a Carl Craven pupijl. 
Rene Devries. 


September 13, 


Frederic Persson Starts Season 
_ Frederic Persson, the coach and accompanist, is already 
in the midst of work at his studio, a number of prominent 
singers having returned to town in order to work up their 





FREDERIC PERSSON 


programs and roles for the new season. Bookings have been 
early this season, owing to the fact that Mr. Persson’s 
services, both as coach and accompanist, in New York and 
on short tours are in demand and he has had to map out 
his season so a$ not to have his dates conflict. Among 
the artists who coach with Mr. Persson are Alice Gentle, 
who will be heard the opening week of the San Carlo Opera 
Company in Carmen; Anna Fitziu, also with the same 
organization; Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Marie Tiffany, who will fill a number 
of concerts this season in addition to singing with the 
Metropolitan. A number of new artists will work with 
Mr. Persson this season, so that he will be kept very busy. 

Following his appearance with Eva Gauthier at the third 
concert of the American Music Guild at the Town Hall 
last March, Deems Taylor in the World said: “Eva Gauthier 
did all that intelligent singing and perfect diction could 
do for them (a group of songs), abetted by some stunning 
accompaniments by Frederic Persson.” 

Mr. Persson spent the summer at Lake George where 
golfing helped to put him into fine shape for the present 
season's activities. 


Isa Kremer Begins Tour 


Isa Kremer started her tour this season with a concert 
in Montreal, Canada, on September 12. Miss Kremer has 
been spending the summer in Flatbush, Long Island, where 
she has bought a home. She has repared some altogether 
new programs for her concerts this year, and many odd 
American songs are included. 


Benno Kantrowitz Reopens Studios 


Benno Kantrowitz, well known teacher of piano and 
theory, as well as accompanist and coach, who spent the 
greater part of the summer in rest and recreation, returned 
to New York on September 1, and at once reopened his 
studios at 1425 Broadway and 270 Fort Washington avenue. 





Jeritza’s Fall Tour 
Maria Jeritza’s fall concert bookings are announced as 
follows: October 20, Néw Haven; October 22, Albany; 
October 24, Lowell; October 28, afternoon, Providence. 
Max Rabinowtisch, pianist, will accompany Mme. Jeritza 
on this tour. 





De Luca Among September Arrivals 
Giuseppe De Luca will return about the middle of Sep- 
tember, leaving immediately for San Francisco, where he 
is booked with the opera company there for five guest per- 

formances: Several concert appearances will follow. 
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SUMMER NOTES 





ApvELE RANKIN ResuMED CLASSES SEPTEMBER 9. 

aaa ig Bagy Aver na spent at Snowy Mountain, Indian 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, Adele Rankin returned to her 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House, resuming classes 
in vocal music September 9 

ExizasetH Biack’s Marcu Victorious PUBLISHED. 

Florence Mendelssohn, secretary of the Music Students’ 
League, announces that Elizabeth G. Black’s March Vic- 
torious was published and placed on sale September 5. The 
march has been heard at women’s clubs, etc., and is to be 
arranged for bands and orchestras, 

Kriens Hears Operas tn GERMANY. 

Christiaan Kriens, the New York violinist, composer and 
conductor, touring Germany, heard among other operas the 
new Wildschiitz, in the Kursaal, Baden-Baden, and pro- 
nounces it very fine, but with thin orchestration. Following 
this his party went to Munich, and on to the Black Forest. 

Von Tetzer 1s NATIONAL Opera CLus Press AGENT. 

_ At the last meeting of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Opera Club of America, Mme. von Klenner, founder 
and president, Emily Grant von Tetzel was appointed direc- 
tor of publicity. This brilliant writer has a big reputation 
in musical journalistic circles, and the connection should 
be of mutual advantage. 

Frep GRANT IN MAINE. 

Frederic A. Grant, the tenor, composer and musical writer, 
has been summering in Belfast, Me., where his brother has 
a beautiful cottage. Some of his songs, band marches and 
piano pieces have found much favor. 

Rusy GERARD, THE VIOLINIST, IN LONDON. 

Ruby Gerard, violinist, originally of Newark, later living 
in Bermuda, where she played much in public, is in England, 
being booked by Powell and Holt to give her first recital 
November 6 at Wigmore Hall. On August 12 she flew per 
airplane to Gay Place to spend a week there. She gave a 
recital on the Caronia on the way over. 

Hans Merx Sincs 1n European Resorts. 

Hans Merx, baritone, well established in New York, is 
in Europe, giving recitals in the leading summer resorts, such 
as Baden, Nauheim, Ems, Frankfurt and Munich. Journey- 
ing per steamer Seydlitz to Europe, he sang many times. 


Benefit Concert at Saranac Lake 


The concert given in the Pontiac Theater, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., on Tuesday evening August 21 for the benefit of 
the Saranac Lake Society for the control of Tuberculois 
attracted a large audience and benefited that worthy cause 
to the extent of over $2,000. 

Those who volunteered their services were Helena Marsh, 
contralto; Clarence Adler, piano; Bethe Braggiotti, inter- 
pretive dancing ; Cornelius Van Vliet, cello, and Walter 
Golde, accompanist. These standard artists infused marked 
sincerity in their work which made the concert one long and 
pleasantly to be remembered. 

he program opened with two movements from Grieg’s 


sonata for piano and cello beautifully played by Messrs, 
Adler and Van Vliet. Miss Marsh sang two groups of 
songs. Her artistic work won much approval. Mr. Van 


Vliet gave several cello solos greatly to the delight of the 
large audience, 

Miss Braggiotti was charming in her dance numbers and 
Clarence Adler rendered with his accustomed artistic finish 
a group of three piano solos including Moszkowski’s Scherzo 
Valse, and two Chopin numbers, Nocturne F minor and 
Scherzo in B flat minor. Mr. Golde accompanied the soloists 
admirably. 


Swedish Ballet Coming 


As exclusively announced several months ago in the 
Musica Courter, the Swedish Ballet will pay its first visit 
to America the coming season, making its debut in New 
York late in November where it is scheduled to play for 
six weeks before making a tour of the country. It will be 
under the joint management of Florenz Ziegfeld and 
Richard C. Herndon. 

Jean Borlin, principal male dancer, is also the artistic 
director. The repertory will include L’Homme et son Desir, 
by the French poet, Paul Claudel; The Skating Rink, an 
impressionistic ballet; La Boite a Joujoux, with music by 
Debussy; Les Maries de la Tour Eiffel, a grotesque panto- 
mime; Marchand d’Olseaux; Les Vierges Folles; Nuit de 
Saint-Jean and others. 

The company is coming here directly from Paris, where 
it is to play a fall season. It was in that city that it first 
made its reputation three seasons ago, and was not known 
in its own country until after its success there. 


Sascha Jacobsen Recovers 


Sascha Jacobsen, the violinist, has resumed his vacation 
at Gansevoort, Y., none the worse for an experience 
which nearly cost him his life. During a recent visit to New 
York, when he was scheduled to make some violin records, 
he complained of a cold which was troubling him and was 
given a supposed remedy by a solicitous relative—but the 
tablets did not have the effects to be anticipated from the 
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label on the box. Instead of a cold remedy, the violinist 
had swallowed enough poison to make an impression. 

“T have become an ardent convert to the idea of drugless 
healing,” expounded Mr. Jacobsen, after he was out of 
danger. And the earnestness of his manner left no a 
as to the sincerity of his newly-formed conviction. “If I 
ever feel inclined to modify my platform on that score,” 
he concluded, “it will be only to the extent of advocating 
strictly homeopathic doses, and that with reservations.” 


Laros to Conduct Orchestra 


The Easton (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra of sixty-five 
members has been reorganized, and under the direction of 
Earle Laros will give five concerts during the coming season. 
Of interest is the fact that all of the soloists presented will 
be local artists. Mr. Laros has been very active in the 
furtherance of music in the cities throughout the region 
of the Lehigh Valley. This winter he will conduct a course 
of concerts in Easton and Bethlehem. 

Mr. Laros gave a piano recital in Saylorsburg, Pa., on 
August 23 for the benefit of the Stroudsburg General Hos- 
pital, and a large enough sum of money was realized to 
— a bed at the hospital which will be known as The 
Laros Bed. The pianist has been spending a most enjoyable 
summer in the Pocono Mountains, and interrupted his vaca- 
tion for this concert. 


Vermont Manager Visits New York 


Arthur W. Dow, who is beginning next month his eighth 
year as a concert manager in Vermont, spent some time in 
New York during August. Mr. Dow’s courses in Burling- 
ton, Montpelier, and Rutland will include Frieda Hempel 
in her Jenny Lind Concert, Geraldine Farrar, Anna Case, 
Rafaelo Diaz, the Duncan Dancers, Thibaud and possibly 
Pavlowa and Her Ballet Russe. 
a Vermont appearance, under Mr. Dow's management. 


Elsie Janis will also make . 


45 
New York Music Week Contests 


The New York Music Week Association, Inc., has just 
announced its detailed plans for the city-wide music contests 
it has already spoken of in general terms, presenting a pro 
gram of forty- Bye separate competitions or classes in each 


of forty-eight districts. These districts cover every corner 


of every borough of New York, and for convenience have 
their boundaries coincident with public school districts. The 
winners in the district contests are to go into borough con- 
tests, and the borough winners, in turn, will compete in an 


interborough or city competition to take place during New 
York Music Week, 1924, May 4 to May 10. The plans 
are so arranged that there will be three district contests in 
New York each week, through the winter, unrelated to 
each other, The contests will start the week of October 15 


Saenger Studios Reopen September 24 


Oscar Saenger announces the reopening of his New York 
studios on September 24, where everything for. the aspiring 
singer from the rudiments of tone-placement . the perfec- 
tion in the art of singing will be given by Mr. and Mrs 

Saenger and a group of excellent teachers My coaches. As 


usual the enrollment is a heavy one, 
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Promenades (for Piano) 
By Francis Poulenc 

Ten little piano, pieces by one of the six, dedicated to 
Arthur Rubinstein. It is dated 1921. It ought to have been 
dated 2021, so evidently is it music of the future. Whether 
the future will listen to it or not it is quite impossible to 
say. There was a time when I really thought all this 
modernism was sure to lead to some delightful surprises, but 
the more I see of it the less faith I have in it. Instead of 
striving earnestly to advance sanely beyond Strauss and De- 
bussy in the paths they marked out, certain of these moderns 
are simply experimenting. Erik Satie seems to have in- 
fluenced them a great deal more than any other writer. It 
is music filled with the spirit of fun-making, satire, laugh- 
ing at life. But it is not good-natured laughter, and it is 
not carried out with | consistency. : 

On Foot, the first of these promenades, is a_nine-eight 
tempo marked “nonchalant,” and is not without its sugges- 
tiveness. In Auto, which follows, is “presto agitato” and 
has, by way of interlude, a dashing scale from top to bottom 
of the piano, where the flivver no doubt skids into the ditch. 
Well and good! But, at the end, the auto (it must have 
been a Ford!) raises itself out of the ditch again to the 
tune of two combined ascending scales (F sharp major in the 
right hand, C major in the lett hand), ending on the chord 

C, C sharp, E. hae ‘ 

Following Lenadintely upon this is 4 description of a 
horse-back promenade—evidently, in the mind of M, Pou- 
lenc, very ancient and old-fashioned, for he expresses it with 
the most trite of diatonic tunes (with, of course, a queer- 
sounding chord stuck in by way of trade-mark.) The boat 
ride is “agité” (it must have been in a one-cylinder gas-hog 
with a dirty plug and a defective coil on a windy day five 
miles from home and supper time—joyous combination !)— 
properly expressed by our composer, who opens the battle 
with a chord of double minor ninths: F, G flat, A flat, G 
natural, B flat, A natural, B natural. (1 felt just like that 
a week ago, rounding Murder Point in a sixty mile gale.) 

An Avion is still lovlier, opening with a slow scale in 
minor-ninths, the right hand playing the scale of E flat 
major, the left hand the scale of D major. This continues 
as counterpoint to the melody, which is in discords, double 
fourths, sometimes perfect, sometimes augmented. _ : 

The gentleman also juggles in mathematics. Having: dis- 
covered that five: bars of two-four time equals two bars 
of five-four time, he sets the two together, one in the right 
hand, the other in the left. (Super-counterpoint.) He also 
makes two five-fourth bars equal one four-four and two 
three-fours: thus 54+-5=10 and 44+3+3=10. : 

En autobus is still more charming. If the auto is “presto 
agitato,” the autobus is “trépidant.” The right hand part of 
this consists of chromatically-moving minor and major 
chords (Mascagni did it in Amico Fritz thirty-five years ago 

Mascagni, modernist!). However, this particular bus has 
periods of rest—actually simple passages of ninth chords. 

Ah! But you think this is all very expressive. But wait! 
En voiture. How would you think to picture that? Very 
old-fashioned, of course. Nobody drives now-a-days. 

That might seem so to you, but not to M. Poulenc. On 
the contrary, this is the most complex of complexities. True, 
it is lento, but of all the mingling of parts! of all the double 
cross rhythms! of all the dissonances!—Let us turn over! 
This defies description. 

And En Chemin de Fer, in the railroad train! That, in- 
deed, is very ol!-fashioned, just like the horse-back ride— 
but when M. Poulenc strives to be simple he only succeeds 
in being childish and dull. Let us turn over! 

But why turn over at all! Do we get any further by 
describing the bicycle promenade, with its ending on a chord 
of double minor ninths? Do we add anything to the sum 
total of our knowledge by attempting to describe En dili- 
gence, with the right hand playing in the key of C major and 
the left hand in the key of F sharp major? 

Why give so much time to such things, you may ask? 
Just because there is such a determined effort to exploit them. 
It is only fair to our readers to give them exact information 
on the subject. Naturally, this exact information is only 
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our opinion, the individual opinion of the writer, but if any 
reader wishes to prove it, to satisfy his curiosity, he has only 
to buy the music and try it for himself. I wish him joy! 


(London and Continental Music Publishing Co., Ltd.) 


Quintet for Piano and Strings 
By Kaikhosru Sorabji 

This is one of those excessively modern works that 
stagger the reviewer and leave him flat. Personally I must 
acknowledge that I hesitate to pass judgment upon it. I 
can only say that it appears to me to be highly interesting. 
The harmony is very dissonant, but I seem to feel the 
direction of the passing chords and altered chords, the ap- 
poggiaturas, which seem logical, though I am often at a 
loss to explain them. 

By way of elucidation I may say that there is no harm 
in dissonance provided it has a logical association with 
basic harmonies. The difficulty I find in this Sorabji quintet 
is that (for me) the association with the basic harmonies 
is rather vague. Yet I am dimly conscious of it, and I can 
readily conceive of more alert ears, more modernly attuned 
ears, grasping it in its entirety. 

Certainly, the construction of it is masterly. Certainly, 
too, the brief bits of melody, or theme, show real inven- 
tion. All of the parts are tremendously difficult, and its 
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performance would be an effort even for players of the 
virtuoso class. The notation is oftentimes original, the 
right hand being written on two staves, the upper of the two 
to be played an octave higher than written. All of the 
bars have curious tempos—beginning with 20-8—and each 
beat is numbered in the score underneath the piano part. 
In some places there are brackets of certain groups of 
notes (like triplets) marked 9-8 or 4-3, whatever that may 
mean? And there are occasional arrows enclosed in little 
squares pointing in various directions. 
It is curious and interesting modernism. FP. P. 


(Fine Arts Imp. Corp., New York. Maurice Senart, Paris) 


Dialogue in Four Parts for Violin and Piano 
By Georges Migot 

Four most attractive, modern, little pieces—little, that is, 
in length, but not in character or content. They are of 
great difficulty, particularly in the matter of interpreta- 
tion, both for violin and piano. Harmony curious, modern 
after its own fashion, much more sane than that of com- 
posers who seek discord for its own sake and dwell in the 
eternity, if not immortality, of large sevenths. Migot has 
a most pathetic turn of phrase. He belongs to the school 
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of Verlaine, Malarmé, de Musset, Guerin, Loti—nostalgie, 
Sehnsucht—and from this he seems to escape not even in 
his allegro passages. But this is not a blemish. Far from 
it. Pathos is one of the essential characteristics of a 
in music, and Migot speaks with sincerity, without affec- 
tation, straight from the heart. - 
(Bote & Bock, Berlin) 
Zum Praeludieren (Thirty-six Little Piano 
Pieces, Op. 100) 
By Hans Harthan 
Thirty-six little preludes, two or three lines each, the 
entire set requiring only twenty-two pages of music print. 
They are of all grades of difficulty, but mostly quite easy. 
As to their utility, it is not by any means easy to see just 
what niche they are intended to fill. For studies they seem 
rather short, though their content suggests this use for 
them. True, Chopin used up the ideas from his sketch books 
without developing them and called them preludes—and 
some of them are very short. But then, he was Chopin, 
and his ideas were also Chopin, while Harthan. . . . 
But one hesitates to. commend or condemn abstract ideas. 
It is so much purely a matter of taste. It can safely be 
said, however, that the composer of these is an artist and 
an excellent technician, who handles his material well and 
interestingly. 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Colloque Sentimental 
A Song to Verlaine Words, by Henry Hadley 
One of the surprising things of present day music is the 
rare appearance of the name of Henry Hadley on song 
recital programs. Why is it? Mystery! He has ideas, 
and he has technic. He writes well, and what he writes is 
always interesting. This setting of the Verlaine poem is 
a good example of his usual high average of melodic and 
harmonic invention, of expressiveness, of the ability to say 
musically what the poet has said in words. Needless to say, 
the piano accompaniment is brilliant, the voice writing fault- 
less, There is a good English translation. 


The Realm of Dolls 
A Suite of Three Little Pieces in Two Parts for Four 
Flutes, by Quinto E, Maganini 
Interesting music, excellently written for the flutes. The 
tunes are amusing and the whole effect should repay the 
effort of preparation. 
(Fine Arts Imp. Corp., New York. Alphonse Leduc, Paris) 
On m’appelle Lia (aria from the opera 
Le Printemps) 
By Alexandre-Georges 
This is a pretty little thing covering three short ages. 
The words are French, and there is no English creniiaten. 
But it will no doubt attract American singers nevertheless, 
as most of them, it seems, would rather sing French than 
English anyway. It is certainly a Mi attractive little song, 
very simple (one cannot conceive of it being part of an 
apera) and furnished with an equally simple accompani- 
ment. 


Second Grade Piano Study 
(Century Music Publishing Co., New York. Certified Edition) 
TELLING STORIES. F. Lichner. Key of Bb. 
AS THE DANCE GOES ON. F. Lichner. Key of C. 
IN THE GLEN. Louis Tocaben. Key of F. 
ON PARADE. Louis Tocaben. Key of G. 
WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, MAGGIE. 
Theme and variation. By Rose M. Brochard. 
BRIGHT EYES (Schottische). By Sister of St. Joseph. 


ee of G. 
HE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. By Sister of St. 
Jomme ney of F. 

SOLDIER’S FAREWELL (March). By Sister of St. 
Joseph. Key of G. 


Third Grade Piano Study—Very Easy 


LA PATRICA (March). By F. Stanley. Key of F. 
Ps pacica LIFE (Waltzes). By D. R. Bainesford. Key 
of F. M. J. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
A FINE VOLLEY OF WORDS 


(C "entinned es page 7) 


sympathy, symphony, synagogue, talent, 
theory, timbrel, triad, tune. 
From Greek through Latin through low 


theater, theme, 


Latin comes 


intone, 

Bd Greek through Latin through Italian comes mad- 
rigal., 

From Greek through Latin through Italian through 


Dutch comes sketch. 


From Greek through Latin through Provencal comes 


troubadour. 

From Greek through Latin through Old Dutch comes 
gittern. 

From Greek through French come melodrama, mono- 
logue, ophicleide, plate, platitude, pseudonym. 

From Greek through Italian come baritone, bombast, 
gondola, 

From Greek through Italian «through French ,comes 
pedant. 


From Bohemian comes polka 

From Lithuanian through Scandinavian comes talk. 

From Persian comes bazaar. 

From Persian through Italian through French comes re- 
beck, 

From Persian through Spanish through French comes 
saraband. 

From Persian through Arabic through Spanish through 
French come tabor, tambour, tambourine. 

From Sanskrit through Greek through Latin comes the 
familiar word pepper, usually used in the slang form of 
“pep.” 

From Hebrew come hallelujah, Messiah, seraph. 

From Hebrew through Greek come alphabet, hosanna. 

From Hebrew through Greek through Latin through 
French comes jack. 


From Hebrew through Latin through French comes 
jubilee. 

From Arabic comes muezzin, 

From Arabic through Italian through French comes 
arabesque. 

From. Arabic through Spanish through French come 
fanfare, masquerade. 

From Arabic through French comes lute. 

From Malay comes gong. 

From Egyptian through Greek through Latin comes 
paper, 


Among English words which are derived from two or 
more languages are the hybrids, debut, decipher, develop, en- 
thral, exhilarate, forearm, gamut, harpsichord, hautboy, 
nonsense, oboe, overpower, overrate, platform, repose, sack- 
but, scribble, technical, tocsin, transpose. 

A word of unknown etymology is shout. 

An ordinary article on music criticism uses words which, 
if traced to their origins, carry the reader all over the world 
on a journey lasting five or six thousand years. A simple 
little word like jack, which is used by every piano maker, 
dealer, and tuner all the days of the year, can be traced as 
far back as ancient Hebrew. And it is easy to follow the 
word violin step by step backwards through viol, viola, 
viula, vidula, vitula, to vitulus. The old Latin word vitulus 
means a calf, which in ancient times was sacrificed at a 
festival. The music at this festival subsequently took the 
name, which was as transferred later to the instrument which 
played the music. And thus in the course of centuries the 
ancient word for calf was polished into viol. Another freak 
of etymology is to trace the origin of veal to the same source 
as viol. 

As this article is neither symphony nor a comic opera 
no originality is claimed for it. Its value consists in doing 
entirely without original flights of fancy. It is the result 
of a.long study of many books, chief among which being 
W. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. 


Hackett Has No Time for Rest 


Charles Hackett, the tenor, who is to sing several guest 
performances with the Chicago Opera during the coming 
season, has the distinction of being the busiest American 
male singer in Europe at the present time. To give a fair 
idea of the demands made upon him all is needed is to men- 
tion that no less than six European countries had to be 
eliminated from his itinerary for lack of time. Stockholm, 
Prague, Berlin, Vienna, Milan, and Basel are the cities where 
engagements were offered and refused, since after his 
American tour Mr. Hackett has to go immediately to Lon 
don, thence to Monte Carlo, sailing at the end of April for a 
four months’ concert tour in Australia, with two perform- 
ances at the Paris Grand Opera sandwiched in between the 
end of his engagement in Monte Carlo and his sailing date. 

His vacation this year is the shortest on record, for no 
sooner had he finished his operatic and concert appearances 
in England than he had to come to Paris for several con- 
certs; and no sooner did the directors of the operatic seasons 
in Biarritz and San Sabastian learn that he was to spend a 
few weeks in the former city than they insisted with such 
vehemence on his singing there that he had to cut his rest 
to about seven days. 


Opera Soprano and Tenor Sterner Pupils 


The August 9 issue of the Musicat Courter mentions 
Lulu H. Solomon and her Stratford Operatic Company 
and tenor, Cecil Needham, as well, all of whom had such 
success in Ohio cities. The soprano is taking daily lessons 
of Ralfe Leech Sterner in New York, as is tenor Needham; 
her niece, a pianist of merit, is also studying at the New 
York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, di- 
rector. When the Solomon company appeared in Miami, 
last year the late President Harding heard her, and subse 
quently called on her to sing at the White House, when 
her picture was taken with him. 


Artists Programming Mana-Zucca Works 


The list of artists using Mana-Zucca’s compositions is 
growing largef ‘and larger. Among those who have pro- 
grammed her works during the last week alone are Laura 
van der Locht, Chicago; Corinne Faudel, Miami; Jasmin 
Zucca, Jaméstown, N. Y.; Frances Gottlieb, Jersey City; 
Corinne Welch, West End; Evelyn Rowell, Oakland, Cal. ; 
Gita Glaze, New York; Constance Eberhart, Brooklyn ; 
Elizabeth Gay Jones, Dallas, Tex.; the Zimbler Sisters, 
New York, and John Charles Thomas 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures — | 





lhe motion pictures seem to have had the largest number 
{ openings along Broadway last week, bringing forth five 
widely advertised productions: The Silent Command, at 
the Central Theater ; I/f Winter Comes, at the Times Square ; 


Our Mary,” in Rosita, at the Lyric; The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, from Victor Hugo’s immortal classic, at the 
Astor, and The White Sister, with Lillian Gish, at the 


Forty-fourth Street Theater. 

On Monday evening of last week Nikita Balieff's Chauve 
Souris reopened at the Fifty-ninth Street Theater and is 
aid to contain all the old popular favorites of previous 
including Katinka and the March of the Wooden 
besides many new attractions 

Madge Kennedy has forsaken the silversheet to create 
the role of Poppy in the musical comedy of that name 
which opened at the Apollo Theater on Monday evening. 
The libretto was written by Dorothy Donnelly, the music 
by Stephen Jones and Arthur Samuels. The cast also in- 


1 
Soldiers, 


ludes W. C. Fields, who provokes much mirth, and Jimmy 
Barry, Robert Woolsey, and Emma Janvier. 
This same evening saw the initial performance at The 


Thomashefsky Yiddish Theater, which opened its sixth 
season, offering a comedy with music, Three Little Business 
Men: the book is by Oscar M. Carter, and music by Joseph 
Cherniavsky 

Thursday night, at the Forty ninth Street Theater, Connie 
Home, a comedy by Edward Childs Carpenter, was 
introduced to Broadway. A Peg o’ My Heart type of play, 
it is said to be extremely amusing. Sylvia Field, of Cat and 
the Canary fame, plays the part of Connie, ably assisted 

Donald Foster, Berton Churchill and Fred Irving Lewis 

The Greenwich Village Theater opened its doors also 
on Thursday night for the second play it has produced so 
season, Four In Hand, by Roy Briant and E. L. 
Gersten. The popular opinion is that this play will not 
last many days longer than its predecessor. Galina Kopernac, 
the Russian actress who played last season in The Wasp, 
is the 


(Oe 


far th 


star 
Tue Breakine Point 
Mary Roberts Rinehart's melodrama, The Breaking Point, 
now boasts a successful three weeks at the Klaw Theates. 
The story is exceptional, centering about one Dick Living- 


tone, M. D., who has forgotten he is Judson Clark whom 
the police are hunting for murder. Finally when his former 
identity does assert itself it completely obliterates the 


memory of “Dr. Dick.” Gradually, however, the dual nature 
s overcome, resulting in the fusion of his two personalities. 
McKay Morris is the pivot around which the plot revolves 
As the unfortunate victim he left nothing to be desired. 
Regina Wallace as Elizabeth, and Gail Kane as “Bev” for 
whom he perpetrated the crime, were both excellent in their 
role For those who enjoy excitement and suspense this 
recommended 


play is heartily 


Tue Green Goppess 


Those who have a penchant for books, plays, or motion 
pictures ‘where the plot is laid in India will enjoy to the 
utmost The Green Goddess, a thoroughly worth while film 
with the inimitable George Arliss im the leading role. Mr. 
Arliss surely is a master in the art of subtlety, and in the 
role of the Rajah of Rukh he has a splendid opportunity to 
exercise this mastery. The role also gives him ample scope 
in which to display his sense of humor. Alice Joyce gives 
a very fine characterization of Lucilla Crespin. The other 
principals, too, are uniformly good, especially Ivan Simpson 
as the butler Watkins. The situations of the story are 
not overdrawn—a great relief when one considers how 
many overdrawn plots one has to witness these days, There 
are plenty of thrills in The Green Goddess, as well as 
suspense and beautiful photography. 

A review of The Green Goddess would not be complete 
without making mention of the splendid musical score writ- 
ten by Joseph Carl Breil—a composer who has won wide 
recognition for his excellent judgment in arranging the 
musical scores for many of our greatest screen productions. 
In The Green Goddess Mr. Breil has caught the atmosphere 
of India and his music is permeated with it. There are 
many weird effects, and he makes many of the thrills more 
thrilling because of the appropriateness of the musical 
settings 

Tue Capito. 

The bill last week at the Capitol was unusually good 
everything but the feature picture, according to the writer’s 
thinking. The picture showed May Murray in 
The French Doll. While it must be admitted that Miss 
Murray is attractive and agreeable to the eye, the action 
of the picture is too fast and “jerky” to leave one with 
any feeling of real enjoyment. The overture consisted -of 
selections from La Boheme—always welcome—followed by 
ballet divertissements: Moment Musicale (Schubert), by 
Doris Niles, Ruth Matlock and Lena Belis, and a solo by 
Mile. Gambareili, Polka Pizzicato (Delibes). Salmon Fish- 
ing was diverting, and then came In Our Broadcasting 
Studio, with vocal selections from Douglas Stanbury, Flor- 
ence Muthoiland, Mme. Elsa Stralia, Alex Grant, Peter 
Harrower, William Robyn, and Yascha Bunchuk, cellist, 
assisted by William Axt at.the piano, Carl Scheutze, harpist, 
and Eugen Ormandy, violinist. The most favored selections 
were: The Swan (Saint-Saéns), played by the cellist, 
Bunchuk; The Dream (Bartlett), sung by Mr. Robyn, and 
lacea la Notte from I] Trovatore (Verdi), by Mme. Stralia 
and the ensemble. The Capitol Magazine was again one of 
the best liked features of the bill. 

Tue STRAND. 

In Why Worry, shown at the Strand last week and held 
over for this week, Harold Lloyd has added another dis- 
tinctive film to his feature-length comedy productions. The 
story is quite different from the conventional plot. It deals 
with a young man who labors under a delusion of illness. 
He imagines himself an easy prey to all manner of diseases 
and goes to a supposedly quiet place in South America in 
an endeavor to regain his health. Soon after he arrives 
he finds himself in the midst of a revolution. He is cap- 
tured, and when thrown into prison encounters a giant. 
The scenes in which Lloyd and this huge man (he is said 
to be the largest in the world), are pictured, are full of 
humor. Why Worry is a splendid picture for people who 
have imaginary ailments; for them as well as for those 


way ol 


who are not thus afflicted it will afford many a good laugh. 
The program at the Strand last week also included some 
interesting musical and dance numbers. 


Tue RIALTo. 


Hugo Riesenfeld offered one of the best bits of picture 
film at the Rialto last week that this writer, for one, has 
ever seen. It was titled Bill, and according to the program 
notes, brings to the American stage one of the most noted 
actors of the French stage in a rare character study. He 
is Maurice de Feraude of the Comedie Francaise and he 
plays the part of the old peddler as perfectly as it seemed 
possible to do. It was a character study from Anatole 
France’s famous novel, Cranquebille, and it was so realisti- 
cally done that the entire audience was noticeably moved. 

The feature picture offered Jacqueline Logan in Salomy 
Jane, also excellently done. Moving was the title of the 
comedy. 

La Boheme selections opened the program, followed later 
by a valse ballet, a Leventhal Music Film in Prizma color, 
introducing Evelyn Law of the Ziegfeld Follies. E. V 


Success Crowns Graveure Classes 

From every standpoint, the vocal master classes recently 
terminated in San Francisco, under the directorship of Louis 
Graveure, the eminent baritone, have created a new standard 
of teaching success. Graveure presided over master and 
auditor classes which numbered upwards of 100 students. 
The classes constituted four hour periods of study four 
days weekly, the remaining hours and days of the distn- 
guished master’s time being completely filled with private 
pupil instruction. The gross takings of the Graveure enter- 
prise, according to Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer of the 
western city, was upwards of ten thousand dollars, unques- 
tionably establishing a record from a financial standpoint for 
a venture of this character. 

Graveure’s teaching may be said to be revolutionary. He 
employs a direct method quite removed from the conven- 
tional, his preachments appealing more directly to the in- 
telligence of the student than does the generally adopted 
~ of developing the voice through stereotyped methods. 
Juring his sojourn in San Francisco, Graveure delivered 
to his pupils approximately twenty lecture talks of from 
one-half to one hour duration, explaining to his hearers the 
many phases of vocal science saab as diction, tone, produc- 
tion, phrasing, program building, the art of using the vowels 
and consonants, color, etc. Ray C. B. Brown, the highly 
respected music critic of the San Francisco Chronicle, at- 
tended several of the Graveure sessions and in the following 
article which was printed in his paper on August 19, under 
the caption of LESSON VALUE DEPENDS ON PER- 
SONALITY, Mr. Brown wrote as follows: 


It is a truth within the experience of all of us that lessons may be 
dull or stimulating, according to the personality of the teacher and 
the methods of instruction, Some teachers can make even political 
economy, “the dismal science,’ intensely interesting, and others can 
not hold our attention even when they are dealing with subjects near 
to our hearts. There is unquestionably such a thing as a teaching 
temperament, and the principal factors therein are nervous vitality 
and mental alertness. 

From my previous contacts with Louis Graveure, I had formed the 
opinion that he would be a stimulating teacher, and that opinion was 
promptly confirmed when I dropped in the other morning on a session 
of his “master class,” which is drawing to a close. Though it was 
toward the end of the four-hour period and at a point in the course 
where the edge of novelty could | ea been well worn down, I found 
the group of students as keen and inten® as though they were at their 
first lesson, 

A student had just finished a song as I slipped into a chair at the 
side of the room, and Graveure stepped to the platform to make his 
comments and suggestions, which he delivered in the peripatetic man- 
ner, pacing to and fro while he formulated his sentences. 

“That song, you doubtless noticed,” he began, “did not have 
enough outline. It drifted pleasantly along, but it is not the type 
of song that can be safely allowed to drift, fis length is such that the 
interest of the hearer is not sustained without aid from the singer. 
If we could plot the curve of that song we would find that the line 
was too uniform; it was lacking in rise and fall. 

“It is by the contrast between the high and low points in the con- 
stantly moving curve of such a song as this that the auditor's at- 
tention is held. To produce those altitudes and depressions it may be 
necessary to exaggerate a little. do not recommend acting on the re- 
cital platform, but it is a fact that there must be a bodily freedom, a 
flexibility of movement, particularly in colloquial passages. Now 
I suggest that you try that again, putting into your reading some of 
the natural ease that you would show in conversation.” 

. “Without following poe / the course of the lesson, with its criti- 
cisms of tone qualities, breathing stresses, positions of the tongue and 
other details of sound production, I merely record some of the dicta 
pronounced between the hearings of four students. 

We humans,” said Graveure, “have the habit of relying too much 
on the crutches of other people’s personalities. Inasmuch as we are 
social beings, it is inevitable that there should be interdependence to 
some extent, but we gain in strength onl 
as we use and develop our own cernsunt- 
ities. If you come upon another person's 
idea that may be useful to you, don’t 
borrow it and merely lean upon it. Pon- 
der on it, adapt it to your own special 
need and make it your own. 

“The great thing we should pray for 
is to be left alone with our minds. In- 
stead of that, we pray to be brought into 
contact.with the minds of others. The 
exchange of idea’ is so attractive that it 
is a temptation for us to let others do 
our thinking for us. To listen to a 
brilliant talker may be stimulating, but 
the net result for us may be little or 
nothing, unless we retain his ae 
and work them over for ourselves. e 
important point is the exercise of our 
own minds, 

“We gain nothing without a price—not 
money, but hard work, Keep your brain 
supple and active by reading things that 
are just a little bit beyond you, to train 
the muscles of the intellect. Practice 
observation, and the retention of what 
you see, hear, and experience—let noth- 
ing escape you. On the other hand, don’t 
neglect the opposite of observation—that 
is, introspection. Watch the effect of 
your experiences on your mind; study 
the ways of your own mentality. 

“Don't regard your virtues as virtues. 
Be suspicious of them. If a thing comes 
too easily for you, it is well to be on 
your guard against it. The things that 
come without effort we are apt to neglect, 
and they may become points of weakness. 
If you have faults, be glad that you have 
them, and say to yourself, ‘Here is some- 
thing for me to work on.’ 

“Remember that singing is an art and 
not a science. "t try to figure every 
problem out mathematically or think your 
way through a brick wall, Many singers 
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spoil their work by thinking too much, concentrating too steadily on 
technique, The brick wall may be. flanked or surmounted by intuition 
and feeling. The singer is dealing with emotions—subtle currents 
that must be felt with subtlety. A good singer, like a good poet, is 
sensitive, and a bad poet, like a bad singer, is sentimental.” 

Selby C. Oppenheimer has already arranged with Graveure 
to return to California next summer, when classes identical 
with those given this year will be undertaken in both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Practically all of this year’s 
students have requested a reservation of places in next year’s 
classes. 


Grand Opera Society Rehearsals 

The Grand Opera Society of New York has been review- 
ing the operas now in its repertory, every Thursday evening, 
at its club rooms, 939 Eighth avenue, and is planning to 
extend these rehearsals within a few weeks to include Tues- 
day evenings, with additional rehearsals for principals. The 
society expects to add new operas to its present repertory 
during the coming months. 

Although the Grand Opera Society has been prominent 
in New York musical circles during the past several years, 
it. is probable that the majority of singers and musicians 
are not familiar with the way the rehearsals are conducted. 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, director of the society, said: 

“We have several singers for each role in all the operas 
in our repertory. Every member of the society is permitted 
to take his or her turn in singing the roles suited to his or 
her voice. At present, while we are reviewing the operas 
we already have, we work on two operas in one evening, 
starting at the beginning of the opera (or on the page to 
which we last rehearsed) and working through it for an 
hour. Then we turn to the second opera, and apply the 
same process. In this way we learn the operas from be- 
ginning to end, not simply an aria, a role or a chorus.” 

The society extends an invitation to all persons interested 
to attend a rehearsal, and see the serious and excellent work 
it is doing. 


Alcock to Return to America 


Merle Alcock, who has been singing in France recently, 
is to return home shortly for a concert tour prior to her 
debut with the Metropolitan Opera Company. iss Alcock 


is to start her season at Middlebury, Vt., on October 12. 
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The engagement of May Peterson to Col. Ernest Thomp- 
son is announced. 

Ralph Errolle, Elizabeth Lennox, Pavel Ludikar and Strella 
Wilson have formed an operatic quartet, which is being 
booked by Daniel Mayer. 

George Reimherr made an excellent impression at his re- 
cent recital in Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Joseph Regneas will reopen his New York studios today, 
September 13 

The National Association of Organists has just held its 
annual convention in Rochester. 

Ernest Davis is still singing in opera in Italy. 

New York is to have an opportunity of hearing the famous 
Verbrugghen Quartet before it is disbanded. 

Dusolina Giannini will have four important appearances 
in New York this season. 

Mitja Nikisch will sail for America on October 9 on the 
Leviathan. 

Constance Eberhart is using Mana-Zucca’s song Nichavo 
with success. 

The King of Italy has conferred the title of Chevalier on 
Pietro Cimini, Chicago Opera conductor, 

The Tarrant Series of concerts in New Orleans will open 
on October 18. 

M. Motte-Lacroix, the French pianist, has been added to 
the faculty of the New England Conservatory. 

The London String Quartet sailed for New York on 
August 27. 

Claire Dux has been engaged as guest artist by the Chicago 
Civic Opera. 

Edward S. Treumann, pianist and teacher, has removed his 
New York studios to 110 West 86th street. 

Paderewski will play his own concerto when he appears 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Willy Burmester will begin his American tour in Phila- 
delphia on October 19. 

César Thomson is scheduled to arrive in New York today. 

Alberto Salvi will fill his 300th to 400th engagements in 
four seasons during 1923-24. 

Ferenc Vecsey, the Hungarian violinist, will arrive in this 
country about February 1 

Raisa and Rimini will be heard in concert before the com- 
mencement of the Chicago Opera season. 

Sousa and his Band start on their thirty-first annual tour 

of the United States on September 16. 

King-Simith Studio-School is “different” —“different” 
in regard to ideals and methods. 


The 
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John Charles Thomas has already been booked for over 
forty concerts. 


The California prize competition aon by W. A. Clark 


has been extended to January 1, 192 

Nyiregyhazi will make his first appearances of the season 
at the Maine Festivals. 

Richard Fuchs will be director of the Liederkranz for the 
coming season. 

The North American Singers’ League will celebrate its 
diamond jubilee in Chicago in June, 1924. 

A valuable violin was stolen from the New York studio of 
Vladimir Graffman. 

Mme. Calve will arrive in New York September 20 and 
open her Institute of Singing on October 5. 

Mussolini paid high tribute to the art of Beniamino Gigli. 

Frederic Persson has already opened his fall season and 
has a number of prominent artists coaching with him. 

The firm of Carl Fischer is now installed in its new twelve- 
story building at Cooper Square. 

Alfred Russell Frank, head of the vocal department of the 
Boston Conservatory, died on September 7, 

Pavlowa will offer many new creations on her programs this 
this season. 

The Lichtmann Piano School is to become affilliated with 
the Master Institute of United Arts. 

The Cleveland Orchestra will make its service to the com- 
munity even more varied than before. 

Clarence Gustlin is an ardent supporter of opera in English. 

gee will come to the United States about May 1, 


John Barclay has returned from England with many new 
songs. 

The San Carlo Opera Company will begin its five weeks’ 
season at the Century Theater on September 17, 
The University School of Music, Ann Arbor, has secured 
Ora Larthard, cellist, as a member of the faculty. 
Oscar Saenger will reopen his New York studios on Sep- 

tember 24. 
The first “regular” Salzburg Festival was a great success. 
New York’s Music Week Contests have been announced. 
When the Swedish Ballet comes to America it will be under 
the management of Florenz Ziegfeld and Richard G. 
Herndon. 
Word comes from Belgium that Ernest Van Dyck died a 
short time ago in Antwerp. 
The MacDowell Colony Fund has reached $3,400. 
Scheveningen, Holland, is the only place in Europe where 
serious music reigns in the summer time. G. 


Frank W. Healy in New York 


Frank W. Healy, the San Francisco manager, came to 
New York this week to remain here for some time in con- 
nection with the coming tour of the Sistine Chapel Choir 
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which he is directing. The choir is due to arrive on the 
Conte Verdi October 13. 


Claire Dux Engaged as Guest 


Arrangements were completed today for the appearance 
of Claire Dux as a guest artist with the Chicago Civic 
Opera next season. The number of performances and the 
operas in which Miss Dux will appear have not yet been 
announced, but it is assumed that because of the soprano’s 
attitude and experience in German roles that these may be 
her assignments, 

Miss Dux is a soprano well known to Chicago audiences. 
She was a member of the Chicago Company when opera 
was given at the Auditorium Theater by the Chicago Opera 
Association, predecessor to the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. 

Miss Dux was born in Polish territory and made her 
debut with the Royal Opera, Germany. Her first appearance 
on the operatic stage was with one of the German companies 
as a child of twelve years. Her career has carried her to 
all the principal operas of Europe, from Stockholm and 
Copenhagen to La Scala. 


Lhevinne’s Season Opens October 15 


Joseph Lhevinne interrupted his summer fishing trip in 
Wisconsin to give a recital at Winona Lake, Ind., on July 
27 last. His season, which begins October 15, extending 
from coast to coast, will include a joint recital with Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez at Daytona Beach, Florida, on January 18, 
1924, and an appearance with the Mendelssohn Choir at 
Toronto on February 


An Interesting Benefit Recital 


A recital of songs and original character sketches was 
given by Emily Roosevelt Chadderton, soprano; Mrs. Francis 
Rogers, original monologues, and Francis Rogers, baritone, 
with Bruno Huhn at the piano, on Thursday evening, August 
30, for the benefit of the Soldiers and Sailors Club of New 
York, Inc. 


Van Emden Reéngaged by Schneevoigt 


According to a cable, Harriet van Emden’s concerts at 
the Kurhaus in Scheveningen on August 22 and 26 were 
such successes that Conductor Schneevoigt engaged her for 
the Beethoven Cycle which began September 2. 


Leon Rains’ Master Classes i in Pittsburgh 


Leon Rains will hold master classes at the studios of 
Myrtle Jane McAteer, Pittsburgh, during the entire month 
of October. This winter he has planned to hold master 
classes in several other cities. 
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PAVLOWA TO OFFER MANY 
NEW CREATIONS THIS FALL 


First New York Performance to Take Place on October 8 
at the Manhattan Opera House 


September 8 in London and October 8 in New York were 
the dates scheduled for the beginnings of Anna Pavlowa’s 
easons in these metropolisés, so doubtless her Londonese 
admirers welcomed her back in Covent Garden from her 
‘round-the-world tour. Following her two weeks there she 
will leave with her company on the steamship America on 
September 27 to begin her eighth American tour with a 
fortnight at the Manhattan Opera House. She has been 
‘way from this country for a year and a half, and after 
her coming tour ‘here her manager, Sol Hurok, will send 
her globe circling again to Australia and other antipodal 
slands. But this is not a farewell. Pavlowa will come 
hack again eighteen months later for the season of 1925-26 
in America, according to the Hurok schedule 

Interest in her recent visits for the first time to Japan, 
China, Manila, the Strait Settlements, India, and Egypt 
centers upon what the Orientals thought of her and what 
he thought of them. The latter question is answered in 
the set of new ballets and divertissements evolved from her 
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study of the dances, customs, and pictorial richness of those 
strange lands. 

In Oriental Impressions, a ballet which she is now show- 
ing to London for the first time, and which New York will 
see in October, Japan, India, and Egypt are represented in 
three separate parts, In those countries Mme. Pavlowa met 
the leading dancers, actors, painters, and musicians, from 
whom she acquired not only the technical details, but also 
obtained costumes, music, and quaint musical instruments 
which will be used in this presentation. The native music 
collected has been arranged and adapted to occidental per- 
formance by Theodore Stier, musical director of Pavlowa’s 
organization. 

Ajanta, a new Hindu conception, is a dramatic ballet based 
on ancient legends carved in the frescoes in the Temples of 
Ajanta, where Great Britain is now bringing to light valu- 
able historic facts with a special expedition. These frescoes 
date back several thousand years before Christ, but have 
been the subject of scientific investigation only in the past 
few years. 

EGyptTiaAn, oF Course 

A new Egyptian Ballet takes the place of earlier Pavlowa 
works under this name. In the former presentations of this 
kind the choreographic traditions of Europe were followed, 
while into the latest arrangement Pavlowa has put her own 
first-hand observations in the museums, mosques, monuments, 
and literature of Egypt and gleanings from the native danc- 
ers of the present day in Cairo and Alexandria. 

The two other new ballets recently completed are out of 
the oriental atmosphere, the Russian Ballet being based on 
ancient folklore of the old Holy Russia, detailing a quaint 
story decidedly of the people, worked out by the noted 
Russian painter, Ivan Bilibine, in collaboration with Mme. 
Pavlowa; and the fifth novelty, Sans Cahperon, is a classic 
ballet of the Parisian type, telling a farcical story which 
places Pavlowa in her happy humorous vein. 

Of divertissements there are over thirty in the repertory 
this year, about half new and half familiar, a number of 
which reflect the observations of the oriental tour. Mme. 
Pavlowa appears in twelve of these, alone or with her 
premier danseur, Laurent Novikoff. The other twenty-odd 
divertissements are danced by Hilda Butsova, M. Novikoff, 
Ivan Clustine, Muriel Stuart, Pianowski, Karavaieff, Zalew- 
ski, Vajinski, Oliveroff, and members of the corps de ballet. 

The familiar and popular ballets of former Pavlowa visits 
which have been reproduced for the coming tour are The 
Fairy Doll, Chopiniana, Snow Flakes, The Magic Flute, 
Amarilla, Visions, Les Preludes, Autumn Leaves, A Polish 
Wedding, and Dionysius. 

To Ortentat Eyes 


Chatting with the artist, Troy Kinney, who went to Lon- 
don recently to sketch Pavlowa, she said: “To visualize the 
reaction of the Orientals to Western dancing you must put 
yourself in a position analogous to theirs. You enter a Jap- 
anese theater in Europe or America. The music, the scenery, 
light effects, costumes, and performers are all strange to 
you. Their pantomime "and dance are as mystic to you as if 
they came from another planet. You try to understand and 
to realize what pleasure the creators of this queer and out- 
landish art form can possibly get from it. You even laugh 
at some of the action. 

“Then imagine the audience in Japan just as puzzled, just 


as curious and just as much amused at the European ballet 
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seen for the first time. What must the tarlatan skirts in 
Chopiniana mean to them? Probably some sort of flower, 
like an imported white poppy. We found them making such 
surmises and trying to find the meaning, allegorical or 
symbolical, in everything. In their own dances there is 
some such meaning in every gesture and in almost every 
detail of costume. Some of their dances and pantomimes 
are like a series of shorthand signs formed by the human 
body, some poses indicating a word or an object, and others 
indicating an idea or a mood, and altogether telling a 
connected story. No wonder they looked for some such 
significance in our ballets. 

“Western music had already been introduced to them, and 
they had learned a great deal of the works of the best 
composers through their modern conservatories, in which 
European masters have been teaching for some years, Con- 
sequently there was no difficulty in our music or our or- 
chestral rendition. The ballets that contain no drama or 
story were easiest for them to appreciate, such as the 
classic ballets which are simply poetry of motion. Next 
to these were the allegories like Autumn Leaves. Of the ro- 
mantic and dramatic ballets they were not so sure, except- 
ing one or two in which the story and action were quite 
direct and obvious. But these story ballets in which the 
interpretation is more involved with the manners, customs, 
legends, and history of strange lands and ancient periods, 
like The Magic Flute, were almost lost to them, and they 
enthused only over the parts in which sheer beauty or 
dexterity of motion in the dance impressed them, although 
the story of each ballet was printed in Japanese in their 
programs.” 

The same was true in China excepting Hong Kong, where 
the large English population felt at home at Pavlowa’s per- 
formances. In Manila the large American and Spanish 
mixture found little trouble with the interpretations, and as 
they turned westward to the Strait Settlements they found 
less pantomimic shorthand in the native dances, and con- 
sequently less difficulty in understanding the Western bal- 
lets. In India, where a great deal of religious significance 
permeates the dances of the people, the Pavlowa presenta- 
tions were taken for their beauty alone, as the natives un- 
derstood them to be secular, and again the large English 
population dominated. This is also true of Egypt, where 
the Eastern tour ended, 


Marie Tiffany Inspires 

One of the oddest bits in the large scrap-book of Marie 
Tiffany, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, is a criticism by 
an Oklahoma reviewer who was moved to the following 
rhapsody by one of Miss Tiffany’s recitals: 

Miss Tiffany gathered her audience to her and carried them on 
downy wings to the heights of another plane, where they might look 
down into the depths. As she sang, all the wonder of soft shadows 
flitting across a wees moon, or the radiant glory of the first rosy 
hour of sunrise enthralled appreciative listeners. 

hen the artist carried her audience into the deep places, as she 
sang of moss-covered caves and of soft clinging forests overhung by 
an azure sky which*carried a faint suggestion of gray clouds, silver 
lined, the full charm of her personality blended perfectly with her in- 
terpretation of the lines. 

There is more in the same vein, but this excerpt is suffi- 
cient to indicate the effect which Miss Tiffany's art had 
on a young reviewer. Older critics, by the way, are just 
as enthusiastic if less metaphorical. 
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or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June roth, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
629 West soth Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs—- 
You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 


Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 
It is so cuguipeety beautiful in tone and expres- 
bly superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 
Sincerely, 
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